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EXPLANATORY NOTE 

The present volume on National Defense has been com- 
piled in response to a continued demand for material on this 
evcr-importanl public question. It contains articles and raf- 
ercnees rcjatinf; to general Defense, the Army, the Navy, 
Military Training, Compulsory Military Service, and, to some 
extent, Disarmament and alternate means of Peace. It is 
the successor lo a series of Debaters' Handbooks, most of 
which are noV* out of print, but which the student and read- 
er will find helpful when available, for a quantity of earlier 
but still excellent material. These Handbooks arc: Selected 
Articles on Military Training, Abridged, 1915; National De- 
fense Vo! I, 1916, and National Defense Vol. II, Advance 
Sheet,';, 1916, by Corinne Bacon; Military Training in Schools 
and Colleges, 1917, and National Defense Vol. II, 1917, by 
Agnes Van ValkenGiirgh. This new volume III reprints a 
very limited number of articles and selected references from 
the eajlier volumes, the aim being to present here the latest 
arguments and aspects of the various subjects, as far as up- 
to-date material permits. 

The general plan for previous Debaters' Handbooks has 
been followed in compilalion. The brief alms to cover the 
leading arguments for and against each aspect of the ques- 
tion. The arguments used are capable of much adaptation 
under other headings. The arrangement of reprints under 
each heading is, where practicable, general, affirmative and 
negative. In a few cases, under the topics General Defense, 
Army, and Peace, the character of the niateriiil has not made 
this arrangement advisable. A perusal of the book as a 
whole, howcvei-, will readily provide arguments for either 
side. 

In addition to the material made available through this 
volume, the student is recommended to consult the follow- 
ing periodicals and sources for further reading : 
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^-i EXPLANATORY NOTE 

Advocate of Peace, 612 Colorado Building, Washington, 
Army and Navy Journal, New York, 
Army and Navy Register, Washington, D. C. 
Congressional Record. Order through Congressman. 
International Conciliation. American Association £or Inter- 
national Conciliation, Washington, D. C. 
League of Nations, Boston, Mass. 
National Service. New York, 
New York Times Index. New York. 
U. S. Infantry Journal, Washington, D. C. 
Upton Sinclairs, Pasadena, Cal. 

Jtil.IA E. JOHNSEN. 

June II, IQ20. 
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BRIEF 

RESOLVED: That the United States should adopt a pol- 
icy of national defense to consist of an enlarged regular 
army, compulsory military training and service, and a navy 
ultimately equal to ihe most powerful maintained by any 

Affirmative 

I. Our defensive program should be strengthened. 
A. We need adequate defense, for 
I. Wars are still liable to come. 

a. International complications and strife may en- 
fa. Irritation against our policies may cause them, 
(l) We give offense in our domestic policy 

c. Our national honor or security may require it. 
z. The security it gives is preferable to the cost of 

a. War demands heavy toll in life, property, 
commerce, munitions, war debt, pensions. 

3. Our new world position requires it. 

a. We must be able to uphold our prestige in 
proportion to our wealth and resources. 

h. We must be able to give weight to our prin- 
ciples and remonstrances. 

c. Our foreign trade is increasing rapidly and 
must be protected. 

4. Demobilization has greatly weakened us since the 
European War. 

5. Preparation should be made in time of peace. 

a. It is a slow process to build battleships, man- 
ufacture munitions and mechanical equip- 
ment, train personnel, etc 
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B. Armaments are essential to peace. 

1. Armed countries can better prevent violation of 
their territory. 

a. Argentine and Chile. 

b. Switzerland. 

2. They will force general limitations of armaments, 
as other nations will not be able to compete. 

3. Armaments do not in themselves provoke wars, 
but are instruments of policy. 

The regular army of the United States should be further 

increased. 

A. We require a large standing army. 

1. For service at home. 

a. To man and maintain permanent military 
posts, seacoast forts, etc. 

b. To maintain camps and cantonments. 

c. To handle internal emergencies. 

2. To police our dependencies. 

3. For immedate use against an enemy without. 

4. As a nucleus for training recruits. 

B. The size of our array is below the strength all experts 

estimate is needed. 

Military training should be established. 
A. It is desirable as a military measure. 

I. A trained citizen reserve is necessary to meet the 
exigencies of sudden war. 

a. There should be means of immediate and un- 
limited expansion of the army in case of need, 
(l) Modern wars may be on anational scale. 

b. The period required for training is too great 
to be undertaken in time of national emer- 
gency. 

(i) It required nearly a year to train for 
the European War. 

c. A large officer force experienced in handling 
large bodies of men is essential. 

d. It is criminal to send men to war without 
adequate training. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE iv 

(i) Heavy casualities are due to insufficient 
training of men. 
2. The National Guard does not provide an ade- 

a. Its numbers are insufficient. 

b. There is no federal control over it except in 

Military training would be beneficial. 

1. Physically. 

a. It would promote hardihood and health. 

b. It would lead to the correction of physical de- 
fects. 

(i) It has been estimated that 60% of our 
young men are defective and that most 
of these defects could be remedied under 
physical examination and training. 

c. It would give the benefit of physical training 
to all men of a given age, not only to a few. 

2. Educationally. 

a. It would give a fundamental knowledge of 
mihiary science, scientific fighting, how to 
read maps, etc. 

b. It would develop mental and moral qualities. 
(i) Alertness, promptness, initiative, self- 
reliance, discipline, obedience, responsi- 
bility, cooperation, service. 

(2) It would educate illiterates. 

(a) The late draft showed 32% were 
illiterate. 

(3) Provision could be made for manual 
and vocational training and the training 
of technicians and specialists both for 
war time and for civil life. 

c. Universal military training under national 
control involves better training than would be 
given otherwise. 

d. It would spread knowledge of hygiene and 
sanitation. 

J. Socially. 

a. It would promote good fellowship and demo- 
cratic equality. 
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BRIEF 

b. It would take men out of local environinents 
and broaden them. 

4, Politically. 

a. Good citizenship and patriotism would be 
promoted. 

b. It would give belter security for govern- 
mental institutions and against radicalism. 
(i) Americanization would be taught. 

c. It is not inconsistent with democratic govern- 

(i) Switzerland and Australia have it. 

5. The fear of militarism is groundless. 

a. Civil affairs would not be subordinate to mili- 
tary affairs. 
(i) We have a civil secretary of war, and 

civil power is supreme. 
(2) We are not a conquesting nation. 
Universal military training would be expedient. 
I. It would provide the maximum number of men 
in the r 



It would train from 500,000 to 800,000 men 

annually, 
b. Intensive training could be given in six 

months and upwards, at a time when we are 

not handicapped by a war. 
It could be given at a suitable age. 

a. Before men enter industry. 

b. At an age when they are most responsive to 
such training. 

c. In schools in an adaptable form, to promote 
health, muscular control, etc. 

The cost would not be excessive. 

a. Existing cantonments and schools would care 
for men in training. 

b. We already have equipment, uniforms, arms, 

c. Men would train without pay or with nominal 
pay, though without expense. 

d. It would be cheaper than a greatly enlarged 
army, or than defeat in case of war. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE xvii 

Compulsory service would be desirable. 

A. Compulsory service is just. 

1. The privileges given by the state entail obligations 
to it. 

2. We have compulsory taxation, jury service, edu- 
cation, observation of health regulations, etc. 

3. It would not establish a new power of govern- 
ment but simply extend a power already existing. 
a. The government has the potential power to 

call every able bodied man of 18 to 45 for 
military service in time of need. 

B. Compulsory service is desirable for military reasons. 

I. The voluntary system of service is inadequate. 

a. It is a failure in national emergencies. 

(i) It brought humiliation and disaster in 
the Revolutionary War, the Civil War 
the War of i8iz, the Mexican War. 

(2) It was inadequate for our late war. 

b. It is a failure in time of peace. 

<i) Before the war it was impossible to keep 
the army to permissible strength by 
voluntary enlistment. 
(2) Recruiting has been inadequate since 
demobilization, 
z. Men who are trained would be kept in a reg- 
istered leserve and the number needed at any 
time could be called. 
3, The draft need not do away with the volunteer 
system. It could be used merely to augment 
volunteers when they fall below the required 
number. 

C. Universal or selective service is justified by expediency. 

I, It is more efficient. 

a. It prevents industrial dislocation, 

(i) The more expert men who might volun- 
teer can be retained in industry where 
their services are of more value. 

b. It spreads the burden equally. 

( I ) Equal contributions may be required 
from different districts. 

c. It protects the family. 
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2. It is fairer than social compulsion". 

3. It does away with slackers and unjust public 
opinion in regard to them. 

b. It eliminates class exemption. 

c. It does not penalize patriotism or protect 
cowardice. 

d. Conscientious objectors can be met with ex- 
emption or other forms of service. 

3. It is more economical. 

a. A mercenary army of really efficient size 
would be too expensive. 

(i) The pay would have to compete with the 
labor market. 

b. Fewer family allotments nffed be made. 

(1) Single men would be called most lai^ely. 

D. An army under service would be of more than mili- 
tary value to the country. 

1. It would be of social benefit to the individual 
society and the race by registering, examining 
physically, and correcting health conditions of 
all men of military age. 

2. It could undertake constructive works of peace 
along lines like engineering, roads, etc. 

3. It could undertake work in public sanitation, na- 
tional welfare, emergency, etc. 

E. Foreign practice warrants it. 

1. Only Great Britain and Germany are free from 
conscription. 

Our navy should be further increased, for 

A. It is not balanced. We need 

2. Flotilla leaders. 

3. Submarines. 

4. Air service. 

5. Replacement of demobilized men and unmanned 
or disabled ships. 

B. It is not of requisite strength. 

1. It is not equal to the most powerful navy. 

2. It is unable to meet a combination of powers. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE xix 

3. Each unit of the divided fleet is too weak to meet 
a first class power alone. 

C. Naval power is important. 

1. To protect our coasts. 

a. It is our principal reliance in preventing in- 

b. Only important harbors are protected. 

c. It has been shown that invasion is practicable 
at 116 undefended places. 

2. Trade routes must be guarded. 

3. Our dependencies must be protected. 

4. We have policies to uphold. 

a. The Monroe Doctrine, Freedom of the Seas, 

5- If called upon we must supply our quota for 
police work under the League. 

D, Naval increase will not cause undue competition. 

a. Only England can hope to rival us. 

Reduction or suspension of a defense program would be 
premature. 

A. The present League docs not secure us against need 
of armaments. 

1. It is not yet on a working basis, 

2. It contains the germs of war in its unsettled 

3. We will require a larger defense whether under 
the League or outside. 

B. Treaties are "scraps of paper." 

C. Disarmament would be unsafe. 

1. Other countries are not reducing theirs. 

a. Japan is building a large navy. 

b. Great Britain is building a large navy. 

2. We cannot reduce vfithout cooperation. 

3. Our equipment would soon become obsolete. 

4. It would be hard to reestablish defense if once 
withdrawn. 

5. It would give a predatory power like Germany 
an immense advantage over her more peaceful 
neighbors, for 
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a. Such a nation could prepare secretly and 
would be irresistible. 
D. The policy proposed can be modified when need is 
shown. 

1. Appropriations can be abandoned any time they 
become excessive. 

2. We can drop our program if an international 
police or international program is established, or 
modify our policy when it seems wise. 

3. If international understanding fails we will have 
an adequate program under way. 



Negative 

Our defensive program should be reduced or suspended. 

A. Tliere is no justification for increasing it at present. 

1. Further war is remote. 

a. We are non-aggressive. 

b. Other countries will not be equal to war for 

2. It is out of keeping with our world position. 

a. We are the natural leaders of a constructive 
world policy. 

(i) Most disinterested. 

(2) Most trusted and looked up to. 

(3) Strongest in backing of material re- 

b. We are sponsors for the League. 

c. With or without a League, agreement could 
be reached under suitable initiative for a 
comparative reduction of armaments. 

3. It would cause misunderstanding abroad. 

a. Uneasiness, jealousy, distrust. 

b. It would be resented as an effort to coerce 
other nations by right of our strength, 

B. The growth of armaments is productive of evil. 

1. It causes unceasing competition. 

2. Exploitation is encouraged. 
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a. Profiteering through the military system in 
arms, munitions, supplies, etc. 

b. Exploitation abroad in colonial and foreign 
investments protected by military and navai 

3. It is a social burden. 

a. It limits social projects of all kinds. 

b. It withdraws labor from productive industry. 

4. It is financially burdensome. 

a. We already have a deficit of over $3,000,000,000. 

b. Our national debt is about $24,000,000,000. 

c. Cost, maintenance, wages, management etc. 
are greater here than abroad. 

d. It would mean increases of subsidies and pen- 

e. It would require increased taxation. 

5. It is a provocative of war. 

a. Armed countries are inflamable, 

(i) They precipitated the past war. 

b. They are swayed by unscrupulous politicians 
and leaders. 

c. Armed countries are apt to precipitate hostili- 
ties for an advantageous start. 

e army should not be further increased. 
We do not require a larger regular army. 

1. We have no boundaries to protect. 

a. Mexico is not strong enough to invade us. 

b. Invasion by Canada is unthinkable. 

2. Our main reliance is on our fleet and coast dc- 

3. We need no regular army in our dependencies, 
a. Their defense is a naval question. 

4. The present array, with the National Guard, re- 
serves, and cadets and officers trained under 
present facilities, can readily be expanded to meet 
any emergency. 

We should be unable to maintain an army substan- 
tially larger than at present without compulsory ser- 
vice or inducement 
1. It is impossible to recruit them. 
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III. Military training should not be established. 

A. It is not needed as a military measure. 

1. Military training is already available in many 
channels outside the regular array. 

a. In land-grant and other colleges, academies, 
schools, etc. 

b. In summer camps. 

c. In the National Guard. 

2. We already have a vast citizen reserve trained in 
the European War. 

3. Universal training is not compatible with the 
training of good fighting men. 

a. The small amount of drill and other training 
given is of small account in actual warfare. 
(i) Modern warfare is a war of machines, 

gas, barbed wire, etc. 
(2) It requires a targe quota of professional 
men frora private life, engineers, chem- 
ists, photographers, physicians, etc 

4. The need of it was not proved in the late war. 

a. Delays were due not so much to unprepared- 
ness of men as to unp rep a redness in equip- 
ment, the incompetence of big business men 
and the failure of the administration to func- 

5. It is not essential to a draft law in war. 

B. It is not desirable in other respects. 

I. Physically. 

a. As physical training it is one-sided and de- 
velops only a few muscles. 

b. It makes boys angular and stiff, not graceful 
and quick. 

c. It brings out defects in boys not strong. 

d. It does not promote fitness. 

(i) 30% of the National Guard in the late 
mobiliiation were discharged as phys- 
ically unfit 

(2) The Students' Army Training Corps 
has been criticized as a failure. 
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e. The training is too brief for physical develop- 
ment , 
Educationally. 
a. As advocated for schools 

(1) It interferes with the curriculum. 

(2) Army officers bring the wrong atmos- 
phere and have no technic for training 
the young. 

(3) Only a limited number of boys and 
young men can be reached through the 

(4) No other nations except Japan and 
Australia require military training in the 
schools. 

It is undesirable from the standpoint of disci- 
pline. 
a. It is repressive. 

(i) It kills initiative, self-reliance, origi- 

{2) The obedience required is stultifying 
and compulsory, not lasting. 

{3) It does not develop the habit of seek- 
ing improvements by accepting sug- 
gestions from inferiors. 
Morally. 

a. It develops undesirable moral tendencies. 
(i) Destructiveness, force, the wish to 

shoot, fear, hate, spying, eavesdrop- 
ping, etc. 
(2) It teaches the wrong kind of patriot- 
ism and citizenship. 

b. Camp life demoralizes. 

(1) It causes boredom and irresponsibility, 
(a) Morale is developed only where 
there is specific purpose 

{2) Tasks do not give capacity for co- 
operation in hard work but encourage 
soldiering. 
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(3) The influence of bringing together 
men of varied character is question- 
able. 
It would develop mililarisin. 
a. It would foster a military caste. 

(i) It would require 3 large and perma- 
nent body of officers. 

(2) It would set up highly centralized 
military control. 

(3) It would lead automatically to com- 
pulsory military service. 

(4) Any initial beginning would be fol- 
lowed by further . extension and in- 
trenchment of the system. 

(5) It would further serve to strengthen 
the powerful cliques of capital. 

(6) Training of large numbers of negroes 
in arms would be a menace. 

is inexpedient. 
It would be practically unworkable. 
It would destroy the National Guard. 
It has been a failure where tried. 

a. In New York and Massachusetts high 

b. 70,000 men turned out from colleges, 
schools, etc., have proved a negligible 

There is widespread popular sentiment against 

it. 

Its cost would be prohibitive. 

a. It would cost approximately $500,000,000, 
to $1,000,000,000 a year. 

b. It would require outlay for uniforms, rifles, 
drill halls, time, etc. 

c. It would be an enormous expense in subsi- 
dies and pensions. 

The few benefits of military training can better 
be obtained otherwise. 
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Compulsory military service is not desirable. 

A. The principle of compulsion is not just. 

1. It is destructive of equality and the rule of the 
whole people. 

a. It takes away social rights and personal 
liberties. 

2. It violates the constitution. 

a. The constitution prohibits involuntary 
servitude. 

3. It is susceptible to abuse. 

a. The oath of service would make men 
amenable to any military orders imposed, 
regardless of right. 

b. It would be used in industrial disputes. 

C. By increasing discontent it would foster 
radicalism. 

B. Compulsory universal or selective service is un- 
justified from the individual or social point of view. 

1. Service is distasteful to the majority of men 
under the present military organization. 

a. Returned soldiers have no love of it. 

b. Men object to petty tyranny, injustice, etc. 

(1) Excessive maneuvers. 

(2) Abuses of authority. 

(3) Inability to register complaints. 

2. It takes men away from civil pursuits, farm, 
factory, office, etc., and curtails production. 

3. Those not drafted but of military age are un- 
settled of plan.- 

4. Men are not readily reassimilated into civil 
life. 

a. There is impairment of health, impairment 
as workmen, the habit of marking time. 

b. There is no adequate system of reabsorp- 

c. Industrial preferments go to men not liable 
to service. 

(i) Employers are reluctant to take men 
liable to be called 
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5. Their service is liable to cause hardship at 

a. There is no adequate compensation to 

families who need it. 
It would be class legislation. 

1. It demands all of a certain portion of the 
population of military age but does not demand 
any return from other classes. 

a. Men above military age. 

b. Women and girls. 

c. Men of military age disqualified in any way 

for military service. 

2. It does not conscript properly. 

a. War loans are not conscripted, 
(i) They are voluntary. 

(2) They are secured by the government. 

(3) They yield full return of capital and 

(4) The financial sacrifice is borne more 
heavily, proportionately, by the middle 
and poorer classes. 

3. The demand for It is chiefly from big business 
and financial interests. 

It is not needed. 

1. We can keep a sufficiently large volunteer 

a. By better pay. 

b. By efficient army reorganization. 

(i) By making the army really democratic. 

(2) By giving opportunity to men of ini- 
tiative and talent. 

(3) By removing all plausible causes of 
discontent. 

c. By educational inducements and training 
that will be of good advantage in civil 
life. 

2. Compulsory service has never been required ex- 

cept when the need was apparent in actual war. 
Foreign practice does not warrant it. 
I. No important nation will probably maintain it. 
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The navy should not be further increased, for 

A. Our present navy is adequate, for 

1. We hold and are in no danger of losing second 

place in naval rank. 

2. We are equal to the combined navies of the next 

three powers — Japan, France, and Italy. 

3. The Panama Canal gives high mobility to the 

divided fleet. 

a. It can transfer in two or three weeks. 

4. Our navy proved both its adequacy and efliciency 

in the late war. 

B. We are in no danger of invasion. 

1. Our geographical position is a protection. 

2. Our coast defenses are believed to be the best in 
the world. 

a. Landings are difficult in fortified places, as 
shown in the European War. 

3. We have big portable guns of high mobility. 

4. Despite opinions to the contrary, our unguarded 

coast line offers few feasible landings. 

5. Cities are not bombarded. 

6. Mines and submarines assist materiallj in coast 

protection. 

C. There are no countries to fear, 

1. Japan is too wise and practical to go to war with 

a. Our navy is three times as large as hers. 

b. We would cut off her imports. 

2. The German and Austrian sea-power is broken. 

3. The Russian fleet is no menace. 

4. War with Italy or France is unthinkable. 

5. Naval competition with Great Britain would be 
uncalled for. 

a. Her navy is purely protective and her em- 
pire scattered. 

b. Our ties of country are too close. 

c. She would have much to lose and nothing.to 

gain by a war with us. 

(i) She would be unprotected from en- 

(2) Canada would be menaced by us. 
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d. She has shown good faith by attempting re- 
duction of armaments since the war, 

6. No full navy could be sent gainst us. 

7. There is no danger of a combination against us. 

a. European nations are far more jealous and 
fearful of each other. 

Other alternatives will do much to promote national 
security. 

A. Internal inequalities and possibilities of abuse should 
be removed. 

I. All private profit should be removed from mate- 
rials and operations of war through government 
ownership or price fixing. 

z. There should be conscription of wealth equally 
with manhood for war operation. 

3. A referendum should be instituted before decla- 
rations of war. 

B. Foreign relations can be improved. 

1. Arbitration of all disputes can be promoted. 

2. A political council could be appointed to study 

and work for the removal of causes of irritation 
and the maintenance of peace. 

3. Support should be given a League or Interna- 
tional Court. 

4. Open diplomacy and publicity should be encour- 

aged in all international matters. 

5. Treaties should be entered upon with public ap- 

6. There should be refusal of loans to countries 

where sentiment is not strong for international 
cooperation or where expenditures are made 
above a reasonable point for armies and navies. 

7. Support should be given movements of interna- 

tional welfare and cooperation. 

C. Potential strength can be promoted without arma- 

I. Physical health and vigor through corrective or- 
ganizations. This will answer one of the main 
arguments advanced for military training. 
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Fullest educational, vocational and technical op- 
portunities, to develop intelligence, citizenship, 
etc 

Conservation of natural resources and their 
availability in case of emergency. 
Assembling in government owned plants all 
materials for immediate manufacture of essen- 
tials of war, not to be manufactured except in 
case of need. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES ON 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 



INTRODUCTION 

It was generally anticipated at the close of the European 
War that the leading world governments would enter 
into concerted action for the gradual discarding of the 
enormous armaments and militaristic organizations that had 
been forced upon them during the war and pre-war com- 
petitive period, and that there would be established under 
organized international law a League of Nations or some 
'channel for rendering future peace secure. "A world safe 
for democracy," that was substantially the promise to the 
boys who went "over the top," that the promise to the cit- 
izens who gave their sacrifice at home. How thoroughly the 
hope of speedily ensuing international amity has been dis- 
appointed so far the world knows. It ia perhaps not the 
least of one's regret that our own country, from the flame 
of idealism and achievement, has become seemingly an ob- 
structor to the first attempted pact of a new world order. 
Whether this be attributed to reactionary forces and politi- 
cal machinations or to a sincere belief that the means was 
not fitted to the end, the fact still remains that the world 
is again facing abandonment to the ruinous rivalry of power 
and force. 

The armistice was followed by much discussion as to 
our post-war policy. During the war the nation had been 
aroused to preparedness on an unprecedented scale. Public 
sentiment, from a state largely of apathetic unconcern 
toward military affairs, had intensified to the endorsement 
of force to the limit. There were not wanting those who, 
from a sincere belief in its necessity or from less altruistic 
reasons, were strenuously intent on taking advantage of the 
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favorable public attitude for fastening upon the country a 
major military and naval policy. The great activity of these 
advocates has been reflected in bill after bill before Con- 
gress, before and during the brief interval since the armis- 
tice, aiming at the enlargement, reorganization, training and 
Other changes in the army and navy. Military training, com- 
pulsory service, a regular army of half a million more or less, 
and a navy second to none, these have been, broadly speak- 
ing, the leading points of the militaristic program. The ex- 
perience of war, upsetting all previous standards as to ex- 
tent, destructiveness, new modes of warfare, and, unfortun- 
ately, as to the possible moral soundness of other peoples 
and the integrity of treaties, has given rise to some sober 
thought. Added to this a new world position appears to 
have engendered a new material pride, a pride that seeks 
expression in material place and power. 

Historically, we have been, in the main, content with 
comparatively small armaments, with a national attitude of 
non-aggressiveness, non-imperialism, aloofness and peace. 
Notwithstanding, our total war appropriations have mounted 
steadily year by year with but few breaks. Our pre-war 
army consisted, in 1914, of about 92,482 officers and men, the 
authorized strength being 100,000 raised in igi6 to a paper 
strength of 175,000. This included overseas garrisons, leav- 
ing, therefore, a small mobile home strength of 30,900 ofiicera 
and men. Back of this Regular Army was the National 
Guard approximating 120,000 men, a force that upon in- 
duction into the army was found but 30% efficient. The 
navy, holding third tank among the world powers in re- 
spect to tonnage, had an estimated strength of 56,488 officers 
and men. There was a strong peace sentiment. The Presi- 
dent himself was essentially a man of peace and one of its 
foremost advocates. From this small nucleus came an un- 
parallelled expansion. Although little direct war preparation 
was made prior to January, 1917, preparedness had, in a 
measure, been led up to and public sentiment crystallized. 
Mexican and European complications had given rise to a 
condition of watchfulness and unrest. In his Manhattan 
Club address, of November 11, 1915, the President had 
spoken on the subject of preparedness, and on December S, 
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191S. he had asked Congress for the greatest navy in the 
world and laid down plans for a citizen army, following this 
by a tour of the west to arouse the nation to preparedness. 
The National Defense Act, or Hay- Chamberlain bill, be- 
came a law on June 3, 1916. Under its provisions the Na- 
tional Guard was federalized. Mobilization on the Mexican 
border gave experience with the dissatisfaction caused by 
the new law, and especially called attention to the inade- 
quacy of our military force. By the time of our entrance 
into the European War, on April 6, 1917, therefore, our 
army had been increased to a force of 307^0 officers and 
men, including the National Guard in active service. It was 
rapidly augmented from this time by both volunteer and 
draft, until at the time of the armistice, on November 11, 
1918, the number in active service was 3.670,888, the largest 
number in service at one time in the history of our country. 
Two million, eighty-four thousand men reached France, and 
1,390,000 saw active service at the front. In the navy we 
had the largest personnel in the world. Altogether, a total 
of 4,800,000 served in the army, navy, marine corps and 
other services from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918. 
Following the armistice demobilization rapidly reduced the 
ranks, and on April 6, 1920, the estimated strength of the 
army was 227,937 officers and men, including Philippine 
scouts and forces in Germany. 

Our rapid military expansion from 1917 on, enabling us 
thus completely to throw our strength into the European 
War, was helped by special favoring conditions — a strong pub- 
lic sentiment, prompt adoption of the Selective Service 
Draft, intensive training given by interspersion of our reg- 
ular army by European officers direct from the battlefield; 
while our own army was shielded by the protective screen 
of our Allies' battlefronts during its long period of pre- 
paredne.ss. The President had asked in his war address for 
an immediate addition to the armed forces of the United 
States of at least 500,000 men and their choosing upon the 
principle of universal liability to service. The response was 
gratifying, and the Selective Service Draft was authorized 
on May 19, 1917- "In no sense," the President stated, is 
conscription "a conscription of the unwilling. It is, rather. 
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a selection from a nation which has volunteered in the mass." 
Under this law 24,234,021 men were registered beginning 
with the first registration of June 5th, and slightly more 
than 2,800,000 men were inducted into military service. With 
the passing of the crisis of war and the cessation of war- 
time conscription its advocates would again recall the power 
to draft men of military age into the service of the state 
as an apparently logical outcome and justification of a pe- 
riod of universal military training and the alternative of 
a large and expensive standing army. It has been perhaps 
the least popular of the recommendations for a militaristic 
program. Advocated generally as a co-measure with mili- 
tary training in bills before Congress, in other bills it has 
been absent, in part, at least, as a concession to public opin- 
ion and known opposition. With the definite defeat of uni- 
versal military training in the present Congress, however, 
a reversal of advocacy is seen in the Wadsworth Army Re- 
organization Bill (S. 3792) which passed the Senate early in 
May containing no provisions for military training but pro- 
viding for automatic conscription of all males between the 
ages of 18 and 45 whenever Congress and the President shall 
declare a "national emergency" to exist. This has been 
openly admitted in Congress to be an expedient to meet 
conditions arising under a general strike or other civil dis- 
turbance, as well as having in view possible foreign aggres- 

Although universal military training is defeated for tlie 
time being it has been a most persistently contested meas- 
ure. Its principal advocates have been the War Department, 
including the Secretary of War, and the General Staff, 
the Military Training Camps Association, the Universal Mil- 
itary Training League, and the National Security League, 
It has also received the approval of the United American 
War Veterans and the American Legion, representing the 
men who served in the army that went or prepared to go 
to France, has given its official approval to voluntary train- 
ing, although it has been questioned whether this is the 
opinion of its membership outside its professional and war 
seeking group. There has, also, been a fair division of opin- 
ion among prominent educators and other prominent men 
of note. 
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The principle of compulsory military training has been 
in view since the earlier days of our Republic. Compulsory 
training from 18 to 65 years of age was advocated in the 
Act of May, 1792, prepared under General Washington, 
which measure was finally repealed in 1903- Every distin- 
guished military leader from Washington to the present 
day has advocated compulsory military training and service. 
The Morril Act of 1862 established military instruction un- 
der an officer of the army in land-grant colleges. These in- 
stitutions train about 25,000 students annually. In addition, 
state and private schools have conducted systems of cadet 
training. Boston has had compulsory military training for 
high schools for over fifty years. Wyoming high schools 
have initiated a popular form of military drill which has 
spread to some extent without the state. New York State 
passed the Welsh-Slater Bill for compulsory physical train- 
ing at the age of 8 and for compulsory military training at 
16 to 19 years of age. California has also established high 
school drill, while Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Ohio 
appointed commissions to inquire into the desirability of 
military training in the schools. 

In 1913 a new departure in voluntary military training 
was laken by the establishment by General Leonard Wood, 
under the approval of the Secretary of War, of summer va- 
cation camps for the students of higher educational insti- 
tutions as "a means of meeting a vital need confronting a 
peaceful, unmililary nation to preserve peace and prosper- 
ity by the best known precaution — a more thorough prep- 
aration and equipment to resist any effort to break such 
peace." Early in the European War there began a wide- 
spread agitation for military training, influenced by the hor- 
rors of the war, our own lack of adequate training, and the 
possibility of aggression, and from the summer vacation 
camps were evolved, in 1915, ihe Plattsburg camps for the 
voluntary training of professional and business men. In 
the same year Secretary of War Garrison made public a 
plan for defense advocating a citizen army of 400,000 to be 
raised at the rate of 133,000 a year for three years, the Na- 
tional School Camps Association was incorporated to give 
military training to school boys in cooperation with the 
army. National Guard and state governments, and Senator 
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Chamberlain introduced a bill for military training from 
12 to 43 years which was not passed, however. 

In 1917 the Plattsburg Camps were placed at the dis- 
posal of the government for Officers' Training Camps. They 
contributed about 200,000 officers to the service during the 
war and subsequently from their membership was formed 
the Military Training Camps Association. This association 
later drafted the Chamberlain-Kahn Bill S.2691, one of the 
more prominent of the dozen or more recent bills before 
Congress carrying military provisions. It recommended a 
standing army of 270,000, an annual training class of 650,000 
drafted at 19 for six months, and three weeks training every 
year for five years thereafter, with selective service to keep 
the war organization at its full quota. The Baker-General StafI 
Bill, S. 2715 (H. R. 8z87), a War Department measure 
was introduced about the same time calling for a standing 
army of 576,000 officers and men, an annual training class 
of 650,000 drafted at 19 for three months^ with no reserve. 
Both bills carried the draft act for time of war or "national 
emergency." The General Staff admitted of the latter bill that 
it would not be content until the advocated three months train- 
ing was raised to a year. Following these, on March 32, 1920, 
H. R. 1277s, to amend the National Defense Act of 1916, was 
referred to the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. This 
provided for a regular army of 317,000 oiHeers and men, and 
military training for four to six months. It carried no com- 
pulsory training, but it was the opinion that this feature would 
be introduced later. On April 20, 1920, the Army Reorganiia- 
tion Bit! S. 3792 previously referred to passed the Senate, hav- 
ing been substituted for the above, and went to a conference 
of the two houses. Both the Senate and the House military 
committees had declared for universal training, but the bill pro~ 
vided only voluntary military training, and an army of 297,043 
officers and men. 

Under the general term military training a wide differ- 
ence in policy is discoverable. Its advocates would recom- 
mend it separately or progressively for boys at school, high 
school, college and university, or universally within certain 
age limits, notably ig to 21, They would have it compul- 
sory or non-compulsory, with draft liability, or no obligti- 
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tion to serve, of three months' duration to a year and up- 
wards. They would apparently imply anything from a sim- 
ple addition to the curriculum of physical training and drill 
intended to promote health, physique, and endurance, or 
patriotism, obedience and discipline, to practice in the man- 
ual of arms, camp life, formations, map reading, scientific 
fighting and other knowledge pertaining to actual campaigns. 
Not the least of its recommendations, to many whose opin- 
ions are worthy of respect, is its offer and possibility of 
educational and vocational opportunity. Viewed as a whole the 
efforts of its advocates would seem to portend the gaining of 
any kind of a foothold in the belief that the way would then he 
open to extension. Outside its advocates there is a more or less 
well-defined distrust of militaristic tendencies and their effect 
on the present social unrest. Advocates of labor are especially 
fearful of the possible use of troops in labor wars and strikes. 

The size of our standing army has likewise been a moot- 
ed question, proposals ranging from 650,000 to 125,000. Gen- 
eral Wood has recommended 250,000, while General Per- 
shing has advocated 275,000. These proposals have gener- 
ally been in connection with universal training. There is a 
feeling that little if any increase can be made in the army 
without some form of draft. Figures made public at Wash* 
ington on January 6, 1920, would seem to uphold this opin- 
ion, recruiting for the last eight months of 1919 being 34.4% 
and lower in the different branches of service than the re- 
quired numbers. In addition to peace duties and the meet- 
ing of emergencies the Regular Army is held to be of es- 
pecial importance in providing a body of trained men for 
officer material in time of rapid expansion in war. We had 
less than 9,000 officers at the beginning of the late war, 
while it was found that one officer was needed for the train- 
ing of each 20 men, or approximately 200,000 for our war 
army of 4,000,000. The Appropriation Bill passing the 
House on April 16, 1920, carried estimates of pay for only 
I7S.00O men and 16,000 officers for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921. Commenting upon the size of the army the 
Nation, November 29, igip, remarks; 

"The chief question of interest is whether the inefficient 
regular army will finally be overhauled, reformed, and de- 
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mocratized. Failure to do this meant much suffering and 
heavy loss of life in France, the responsibility for which 
the regular army is cleverly trying to evade by dwelling 
upon the short period it had for training the conscripted 
armies and by bemoaning the fact that Pershing did not 
have a regular army of 300,000 to throw into the struggle 
' in March, 1918." 

i In his 1914 Annual Report, Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
expressed the hope that the day would come when big navy 
nations would reach an international understanding to put 
an end to the feverish competitions in the building of costly 
engines of destruction. The Naval General Board was at 
this time recommending, and has since consistently held in 
mind, the making good of the deficiencies of its program 
begun in 1903 and gradually increasing the navy until within 
a few years it should be strong enough to meet the strong- 
est possible adversary. Under the Act of August 29, igi6, 
a three-year program was for the first time adopted, calling 
for ten new battleships, six battle cruisers and other auxil- 
iliaries. The European War delayed the building of the cap- 
ital ships, but all were begun prior to June 30, 1919. 

It was the general opinion that our navy acquitted itself 
both adequately and acceptably in the late war. From 364 
vessels on April 6, 1917, it was expanded by auxiliary craft 
of alt kinds, built, tendered, leased, or purchased, until at 
the armistice there was a total of 2625 vessels in the service 
of the navy. Practically no delay was experienced in its 
participation in the war. Within twenty-eight days after the 
declaration of war a flotilla had reached a British port to 
patrol European waters. In the following twelve months 
it armed with guns and men about 12,000 merchant ships. 

On December 30, 1918, Secretary Daniels urged a second 
three-year program as large as that authorized in igi6, com- 
prising 156 vessels, including 10 battleships and 6 battle 
cruisers "in continuation of the policy of increasing the navy 
by steady upbuilding and improvement, strong enough to 
meet all requirements." It was to be completed in 1925 at 
an estimated cost of $913,000,000. It failed to pass the Sen- 
ate and on May zy, 1919, Secretary Daniels recommended 
its abandonment for the time being in view of the initiated 
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League of Nations — "the first peace league legislation in 
history." His latest utterances urge a continuation of naval 



In August, 1919, a change of moment was instituted in 
the navy when one-half the fleet sailed through the Panama 
Canal under Rear-Admiral Rodman, to constitute for the 
first time in our history a Pacific fleet. The division of 
the fleet gave a complement of 192 vessels of 789,996 tons 
displacement to the Pacific, and 189 vessels of 681,698 tons 
to the Atlantic. In addition we had, on November i, 1919, 
a small Asiatic fleet of I? vessels and 54,614 tons displace- 
ment. This division has served the purpose of giving some 
degree of satisfaction to the alarmists of the west and ad- 
vocates of Pacific defense, and of raising among others ap- 
prehension over our abandonment of the policy emphasized 
by Mahan of fleet concentration. It opens to naval advo- 
cates the opportunity to recommend that each unit be given 
the requisite strength to itself meet any other navy. 

Various new developments in defense, equipment and 
methods, stress upon new factors, mines, submarines, mo- 
bile coast defense, aeroplanes, tanks, etc., were an interest- 
ing outcome of the war, and offer a fertile field for the 
student who would measure with more exactitude the need 
of our major defense problem in a first line army and navy 
both sufficient and efficient. The limitations of this book 
do not permit the separate consideration of these problems. 

Turning from the extremes of Pacifist and Militarist, from 
the utterances of the leaders and moderates of each, one notes 
the arising of a new note in the question of National Defense, 
of a question whether active work by the government for peace 
would not at least be a well-considered balance to active in- 
vestment in preparedness. There is perhaps equal room, it is 
pointed out, for (Hsinterestcd effort and statesmanlike achieve- 
ment in endeavoring to use every channel of international amity, 
and adjusting such questions as a League of Nations, an In- 
ternational Court, arbitration, open diplomacy, free trade, agree- 
ments for limitation of armaments, the removal of private gain 
in war equipment, etc. The pcrpetualncss of defense can, in 
the ultimate only be eliminated by attacking its roots, not by 
musurii^ force with force. What the roots are there may 
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be varying opinions. That a large clarity and harmony in in- 
ternational relations would ensue by a deeper understanding or 
removal of abuses now neglected or obstructed there can per- 
haps be no question. 

Julia E, John sen. 
June II, 1920. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 

THE INCREASING COST OF WAJR" 

The total cost to England of the Napoleonic Wars wa* 
estimated at $4,050,142,500, Practically the debt has not yet 
been paid, although it is estimated that $7,500,000,000 has 
been paid in interest thereon during the century that the 
debt has run. 

The history of the national debt of England and perhaps 
of every other nation is practically the history of endeavor- 
ing to pay back in years of peace the debt caused by often 
only a few months of war. For example, the wars of Marl- 
borough, under Queen Anne, raised the debt at the time of 
the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, exclusive of interest and an- 
nuities from a very small sum to about $250,297,742. 

One difficulty in paying national debts is the tremendous 
increase in cost of armaments. In 1820 there was spent for 
military and debt charges £48,740,000 out of a revenue of 
£55,000,000. In 1824, out of a net revenue of £58,625,000, 
but £10,000,000 was left as free income after paying for in- 
terest and war charges. In 1S36 similarly there was left 
but £6,000,000 out of a gross income of £5o,ooo,ooa In 1JJ80, 
out of £84,000,000, £73,000,000 was spent for debt, Army 
and Navy. 

In England, as in America, pension charges following 
each war amounted to a large figure. At the close of the 
Napoleonic Wars, the pension charges increased from £3,- 
398,805 in iSeo, to £4,965,114 in 1823 — about 50% — a com- 
mentary upon the $5,215,000,000 that America has paid for 
pensions since the founding of the Republic exclusive of 
about $1,000,000 already assumed by America under the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau — practically our pension system for 
this war — thus adding in a little over one year of war, one- 

*Bj Edward A. Woods. Leatoe of Nations Hagazine. suss'f. Jnl^i 
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fifth the total amount paid for pensions since the founding 
of the republic. 

Professor Robert Hamilton declared that the limit of 
the taxable capacity of Great Britain was reached in the 
last year of the Napoleonic War, when the taxation o£ the 
middle classes was abont one-half their income, and added, 
"and therefore we are already advanced to the utmost limit 
that taxation can ever reach," a statement which he after- 
wards modified by conceding that it might be possible, with 
great difficulty and danger to increase this taxation one-half. 

During the Boer War, the British debt rose to $3,999,000,000, 
sweeping away in three years of war the savings of 36 
years of peace. It has been estimated that it takes about 
16 years of peace to discharge one year of war. For ex- 
ample, from 1688 to 1816 there were 66 years of war and 
62 years of peace. The debt contracted during the 66 years 
of war was computed at £802,819,000, and discharged during 
the 62 years of peace £44,837,000. 

From England's condition after the Napoleonic Wars and 
the effect of those wars upon England and the condition of 
the world, and particularly America to-day, the following 
general conclusions can be drawn: 

First. Wars are increasingly expensive not only from the 
increasing cost of modern army and navy equipment, but 
because the burden of modern war falls on the whole nation 
and not on the army and navy only. When an Indian tribe 
started out on the warpath, no further drain was made upon 
the tribe at home. If they returned defeated or victorious, 
or not at all, the tribe was little worse off. This was meas- 
urably true when the Greek phalanxes or the Roman legions 
left Athens or Rome upon foreign expeditions. Trains of 
supplies and ammunition were not then required to follow 
the army during its entire existence. It was the army, then, 
that waged the nation's wars. To-day the entire nation, with 
all its resources, industries, wealth and credit, is necessary 
to the successful conduct of a war. 

It is impossible, of course, now to state ihe cost of this 
present war, not only because it cannot yet be determined, 
but because we do not know how much of the nearly $10,- 
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000,000 loaned our Allies will be repaid. Our previous war 
costs from 1791 to 1916 inclusive, have been: 

War Department t J. 830,93 7,781. Si) 

Navy Dfpailment 3, 389, 7*8, 1 77. » 

FenilDiu 5,06 J .4 3 3,494.86 

Interest on Public Debt 3.242,878,084-34 

Total ti5,Saj,oi7,S39.o8 

This is in itself a colossal bill for a peaceful nation that 
has flattered itself as having hitherto been comparatively 
free from the war mania of Europe. What this considerable 
sum would have accomplished for education, health, public 
improvements or other good purposes we may imagine. But 
the cost of this one war, lasting less than two years, and in 
which our active part has been comparatively short and 
small, is at least as great as the previous war bill of a cen- 
tury and a quarter, and this not counting the legacies of 
either interest on that part of it we have borrowed or the 
War Risk Insurance payments which will extend far beyond 
this generation, and possibly add as many billions more to 
the present cost. 

A few hours' barrage is said to have cost fifty million 
dollars to a single nation — a sum sufficient to have paid for 
a considerable war a century or so ago. The loss of one 
battleship would pay for any of several wars of England 
during the last century. The national debt of single nations 
caused by this war is not very far from the total debt of 
the entire world before it. 

Second. The destruction wrought by war is becoming in- 
creasingly great. Reliable estimates as to the damage done 
to Northern France and Belgium are as yet unobtainable, 
but we know that it runs up into billions of dollars. And 
when every resource of civilization and of science is uti- 
lized, as it has been in the present war, to destroy — under 
sea, on the surface, and in the air — not only armies but in- 
dustries of every kind, the damage is great partly because 
there is ao much to destroy. When Atilla overran Europe, 
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and when it was said that not a blade of grass grew where 
his horse's hoof trod; when savage Indian tribes devastated 
the enemy's property, the destruction was comparatively lit- 
tle, because there was comparatively little to destroy and 
no "civihzed" instruments to destroy them. Modern ci\fi- 
lization is so intricate and so dependent upon expensive in- 
dustries, machinery, transportation systems, and the like, 
that there is not only so much to be destroyed but the use 
of high-power explosives and such engines of death as sub- 
marines and aeroplanes is making the devastation wrought 
by war increasingly great. And had the late war continued 
and the quantities of more deadly gas, launched from wire- 
lessly directed machines been used; had the inventive genius 
of the whole world continued to devise and employ new de- 
structive instruments, who can tell where destruction would 
have stopped — or will stop in another war? 

Third. Generally speaking, the war debts of a nation are 
never paid — they accumulate. There are exceptions, as, for 
example, where America and France have measurably paid 
their war debts. But on the whole, war debts simply im- 
pose an added burden, not only of principal but of interest 
The following table shows the debt increase of the world 
from the time of the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 — about the 
time that national debts arose — until the present time: 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PUBLIC DEBTS IN 1900 AND 1912 



United States ... 
United KiDgdom. 



Total Debt 

. »i,40a.638,O7i 

s69.o(ii,9S7 



Debt 
Total Debt Per Capita 
%i,oi6,6S6,oi6 $10.76 
3.479.070,854 7S.19 



iO,S02,40i 



Ilalir 3,811,800,000 85.40 i,578,435i3oo 73.61 

"^ '" ■"■"'■-^1 

Fourth, The cost of armaments is continually increasing. 
The army and navy expenditures of seven powers rose from 
$900,000,000 in 1897 to $2,255,445,000 in 1914, The United 
States Naval cost in 1880 was $13,536,984, insufficient to-day 
to build a single battleship, and less than one-tenth of the 
$139,682,186 Naval Budget of 1914. The following figures of 
Army and Navy expenditures of America from 1900 to 1919 
further illustrate this condition, and for the sake of further 
illumination, these figures also include the appropriations for 
interest on debt and pensions, as both these items are prac- 
tically war items: 

Year 



Navy Inleresl 


Fension 


Grand Total 


7,845 t40.i5o,333 


t140.877.31 6 


*37I,76S,494 


,3Sa =4.590,944 


14 1.773.9*4 


406,090.291 


,«s 31,342,978 


160,696,41s 


4fii.'.24,8.7 


8,745 ' 22,902,897 


164.387,94" 


502,099.584 


.002 22,900,313 


■ 59.302,3s 1 


SOi,86?.6a6 


,317 34,?4>,129 


160,318,40s 


882,so3,8sj 



"9>7 697,443. 

Fifth, War does not decrease so-called peace military 
and naval budgets, but on the contrary, as a rule, they sel- 
dom go back to pre-war figures. This may be most illumin- 
atingly illustrated by the table which follows, showing the 
expenses for War and Navy Departments, and also for in- 
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terest on debt, in America, not a warlike nation, for five 
years preceding and for five years following our different 







War 

Department 


Dtpartnie 




W.r.S.. 


) (.S07-11). 


t"Ml.444-6l 
a 7,2 24,9 36- 09 


t9.6s3.70i 
.7,813,166 


66 t 


U«ic>ii Wn 


\ (.8,i-4S). 
f '1849-53). 


29,185, 1 gj. IS 
52,oos.=?r.24 


30,921.408 
47.562,033 


45 


Civil War 


1 (18S6-60). 
f ('S67-7i>- 


.01.428.356.26 
390.428.722.08 


66,985,371 
.18,021,528 


81 66 


Spanish. 


\ (-893.97). 
f (1900-04). 


2SS,r9S.65i.23 
625.3.7,6 1. .79 


153.344,452 

369.B,7,J20 


6> 15 
.6 .5 


World Wit 


t (.9ia-i5)- 


820,314,347.37 


705,402,083 





It will be noted tliat with hardly an exception, after a 
war, the nation starts upon a higher scale of war expendi- 
ture. While estimates for such expenditures following the 
present war are premature, it is significant that the budgets 
that the lately adjourned Congress has been asked to ap- 
propriate for the current first year of peace are several times 
the five years preceding it, as follows: 



Total 14.057.991,488 

Similarly, England's naval budget for the year 1919 is 
$776,000,000, and poor devastated France has asked its people 
for a total budget for this year of $3,600,000,000. 

Sixth. Perhaps the greatef,t cause of increasing cost of 
war is the device of national debt. When savage tribes, or 
Greece and Rome, or a nation in the Middle Ages, went to 
war, all they could pay was the money they had or took 
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from their enemies. But to-day a war means generally a 
nation fighting for its life — and a nation, as well as indi- 
viduals, will not only spend everything it has but will ex- 
haust all its credit to pay for war. Therefore, as a nation 
becomes more wealthy, as financial conditions become more 
stabilized, as borrowing becomes more limitless, we may ex- 
pect the cost of wars for these reasons to increase; 

1. Because the great bulk of a population believe that 
not they, but the few rich, pay the national debt and are 
willing that the nation should spend any amount of money 
that it can borrow. It is easy to spend other people's money. 

2. Because a nation, like an individual, will spend more 
lavishly when borrowing from the future, particularly when 
the payment is indefinite and may fall upon a future gen- 

3. Because the total funds that may be spent consist not 
only of current revenues and assets but, in addition, the limit 
of a nation's credit. 

Ability, to borrow, therefore, makes possible far larger 
expenditure, and constitutes one reason why the wars of a 
few hundred years ago were necessarily limited to amounts 
that now seem trivial, even in comparison to the then smaller 
population and wealth. 

In David Starr Jordan's book, "War and Waste," pub- 
lished in 1913, to demonstrate the impossibility of war, this 
pacifist argues the impossibility of a general European war 
because it would involve, according to Rickets' estimate, "21,- 
200,000 men," and as much as "$50,000,000 a day." Yet these 
figures fell hopelessly far short of actual experience. Over 
50,000,000 men were involved in the war, and England and 
America alone spent more than $50,000,000 daily without 
counting the expense of other Allies and the enemies. 

Is it not pertinent to inquire whither the world is going 
if settlement by the increasingly expensive method of war 
is to continue, with its increasing de\ 
cost of armaments after the war, 
cumulating debt? 

Is it any wonder that it is said to take in Europe to-day 
one month's wages of the laboring man yearly to pay for 
war, and one to two weeks more for war debts? And if 
this condition continues and grows, are we not likely to be 
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as was England in 1842, when one-third to one-half the in- 
come of the people was paid for taxes alone? 

When the world's debt has grown in one war from $41,- 
236,800,000 to approximately $£0o,ooo,ooo,ooo; when this en- 
tire burden on humanity has a.ccumiilated in but two cen- 
turies; when most of it rests on a very few nations; when it 
is not all but only a part of the cost of war; when the annual 
interest charge alone, grown in tour years from $2,000,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000,000, is equal to more than the entire in- 
debtedness of any single nation before the war and many 
times that of most, it is easy to see the difBcully of paying 
not only interest but principal. The interest charge upon 
America will in itself be possibly twice the entire annual 
Federal budget of a few years ago, even if no principal is 
paid. What might he accomplished by the payment of $10,- 
000,000,000 annually, spent for improving mankind instead 
of destroying it? 

But this is only part of the story. This $10,000,000,000 
will be the sum spent annually for interest alone. If the 
League of Nations should fail it will again be necessary not 
only to maintain, but heavily increase armaments, which in- 
cluding pensions, will add another equal sum, if not $15,000,- 
000,000 — a total of 20 to 25 billions. And if we add again 
the payment of the principal — if principal ever is paid — think 
of the staggering burden placed upon mankind, even if no 
other war follows! 

Must we not find some better method of settling disputes 
between so-called civilized Christian nations than the meth- 
ods that have not only hopelessly failed to settle anything 
but that are piling upon humanity such impossible and in- 
creasing burdens? 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS FROM THE 
TEACHING OF EXPERTS' 

There is in our country much confusion of ideas as to 
armament and danger of attack from possible foreign toes. 
Many opinions honestly and intensely held are not only at 

' b; Arthur MscDonalil p. 
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in many instances absolutely contradictory. Un- 
der such circumstances, the only thing to do is to seek the 
opinion o£ those most competent to tell us. The testimony 
on these points will be found in the hearings before the 
Committees on Naval and Military Affairs in both Houses 
of the present (Sixty- fourth) Congress. A? these hearings 
are mostly voluminous, consisting of thousands of pages and 
not easily accessible, and as the testimony of our leading 
officers on the general question of armament and dangers 
of being attacked by some foreign foe is very much scat- 
tered, we will summarize it in the form of conclusions, and 
as far as possible in the words of the experts, but without 
quotation marks. 

Conclusions Based Upon Highest Oficers' Testimony. 

From the point of view of science, opinion is valuable 

according to first-hand knowledge and extensive experience. 

The testimony of our leading naval and military experts, 

therefore, must be accepted as to matters within their 

The following are some of the conclusions which may 
be drawn from their testimony as given in the congressional 
hearings already mentioned: 

1. There is no other country except England against 
which we could not successfully defend ourselves, according 
to Admiral Fletcher. 

2. And not even in the case of England was the admiral 
certain that we could not successfully resist her attack if 
she could not send more than 50 per cent of her navy against 

3. Since no country could send all its navy to attack us, 
and since ship for «hip our Navy is equal to the German 
Navy and larger than any other navy except England's, and 
since the navy which goes a long distance to make an at- 
tack is at a great disadvantage, we could successfully resist 
the attack of any navy except England's. 

4. If Japan, for example, could send all her navy (this 
is not even supposable in the case of any nation), we could 
resist her successfully, as her navy is much smaller; but if 
she could only send half of her navy, it would not be much 
of a fight. 

5. We have the beat coast defenses in the world, ac- 
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cording to Gen. Weaver, who takes no stock in the idea that 
the ships of foreign nations carrying guns of longer range 
can silence our guns. For, according to Capt. Sims 

6. No ship can go up against land fortifications, because 
she can not do them any harm, and they can do her a great 
deal of harm. Also, according to Gen. Miles 

7. The results at Alexandria, Port Arthur, and the Dar- 
danelles shows that guns on board of ships are no match for 
coast fortifications and submarine guns. But 

8. Suppose the enemy's fleet arrived (they could not en- 
ter our ports, and would not) and landed at some remote 
point, they would have to send their ships back to get an- 

, other load, and if in the meantime we could not destroy that 
army. Gen. Miles says he would move to some Other coun- 
try. But, according to Gen. Miles, this is an unsupposable 
case. 

9. The dangers of transporting a fleet across the great 
expanse of hostile water and maintaining it are almost in- 
superable, according lo Admiral Knight. 

10. Under modern conditions of war a fleet would not 
attempt to enter a fortified harbor; it would not pay, ac- 
cording to Admiral Fiske. 

11. A hostile fleet could not and would not enter the 
mouth of the Panama Canal, in the opinion of Admiral Fiske. 
And Admiral Vreeland says: 

12. It is the policy of other governments to increase 
their navies along with other leading powers, and if in the 
same ratio there would be no advantage to any of them, 
and the only limit to such increase would be the limit of 
taxation. 

13. As to universal military service, according to Gen. 
Miles, you can not Germanize the American people; it would 
be a very dangerous step toward imperialism; it would com- 
pel the American people to perform military service and be 
absolute subjects of a despotism; and, further, according to 
Gen. Miles 

14. There are at least 1,000,000 men who have passed 
through all the drills, discipline, and instruction of the Reg- 
ular Army. And Gen. Miles says further : 

15. The placing of an army on American soil is the last 
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thing any European government would attempt. It would 
never be reembarked. 

16. According to Secretary of the Navy Daniels, we have 
more complete defenses at our harbors, more newly enlisted 
men, and more efficient and better educated and trained sol- 
diers than ever before; in short, we are completely equipped 
in every department and more efficient than ever before in 
the history of our country, and the public attacks upon our 
Navy are not true. Also, in the opinion of Admiral Blue, 
our Navy as a fighting machine has never been in better 
shape than it is to-day. 

The question will arise, after reading this testimony, as 
to what is the matter. Why do some people seem fright- 
ened at the danger of being attacked, and so to speak, are 
on the run? Why are appropriations into the hundred mil- 
lions of dollars now being considered which 'will tax the 
people to the uttermost? It seems due to the psychology 
of fear and to ignorance of the testimony of our highest na- 

The dangers of war come from our own country and not 
from Europe, where the lame, halt, and blind, and the phys- 
ically exhausted have reached an enormous number, not to 
mention the prodigious financial indebtedness already in- 

OUR PLACE IN THE WORLD' 

The economic and financial power of the United Stales 
is at present greater than that o£ any other nation in the 
world. With a virile population of 100,000,000 inhabiting a 
territory capable of supporting a vastly increased number, 
and an abundance and a variety of natural resources unsur- 
passed by any equal portion of the surface of the earth, our 
country has risen in national wealth to the fabulous figure 
of $220,000,000,000. If ihe eminent authority from whom this 
stupendous estimate is quoted has exaggerated our wealth, we 
shall not have been seriously misled, since the absolute sta- 
tistics are less vital to our present discussion than those 

■From article by Olio D. Wannamaker, South Allantic Quarwrly. 
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which show our wealth as compared with that of other na- 
tions — approximately as follows: six-sevenths of the com- 
bined wealth of Great Britain, France, and Germany; or three- 
fourths of the wealth of these three leading European powers 
together with Italy; or three-fifths of the wealth of these 
four European nations and China and Japan. Even these 
figures do not show the magnitude of our economic power, 
for we need to add the supplementary fact that our national 
debt is but a very small fraction of the combined debts of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. No compensa- 
tion which Germany can possibly pay to our European asso- 
ciates in the war for wanton damage done to them can 
greatly modify their economic estate as compared with that 
of the United States. 

These bare figures explain eloquently and not without 
a touch of pathos the stream of emigration out of some of 
the European lands toward our shores. They also inter- 
pret the roseate dreams of the former lords of Germany 
when they planned to exact of the United States an indem- 
nity sufficierjt to pay the entire cost to Germany of the 
German-made world war. To the belated autocrats of Ber- 
lin the true El Dorado still seemed to lie on this ^ide of 
the Atlantic, and the path to this land of gold appeared an 
easy road for the Teuton sword. Wealthy beyond imagina- 
tion and utterly unready for war, the United States might, 
indeed, have proved in some measure the land of ready 
money for German needs had we not in sufficient time cast 
in our lot with the nations battling against despotism. 

Fortunately we did enter the struggle. Had we remained 
neutral, our economic power would have been greatly aug- 
mented by the huge war profits we should have continued 
to earn from Euroiie; but we should not today possess two 
others forms of national power which have vitally altered 
our relationship to the rest of the world. I refer to our 
present military and moral forces. In the brief time during 
which we were actively engaged in the war, we displayed 
sufficient military potentiahty and actually achieved enough 
as a belligerent nation to give us rank henceforth among the 
great military powers. And our moral relationship to the 
rest of mankind is now wholly unlike what it would have 
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been had we remained apart from the struggle. Without 
the moral prestige derived from our national self-sacrifice 
in entering the ruinous struggle, our wealth would have been 
the envy and scorn of the greater nations of mankind. With- 
out the evidence given of military potency, this abundant 
wealth might have seemed a prize sufficiently inviting to jus- 
tify foreign aggression upon us. But we now possess the 
friendship of most of the world in an extraordinary degree, 
and our military potentiality associates itself with our wealth 
to make that wealth itself, not a lure to the aggressor, but a 
vast latent force for protection, not for ourselves alone, but 
for all whose cause is the cause of liberty. 

For surely this combination of vast wealth and great mil- 
itary power, when viewed in the light of the present world 
situation and of our history and traditions, will suggest to 
the American people something better than mere self-de- 
fense. Surely we are thereby committed to a large world 
responsibility. It is at least reasonable to inquire whether 
there is not laid upon our nation by reason of certain pe- 
culiar elements in our relationship to the rest of the world 
a very special responsibility toward the weaker races of man- 
kind. 

"New occasions teach new duties," but, even were we 
not specially impelled by the present world situation to par- 
ticipate fully as a Great Power, and perhaps in some ways 
as the Great Power, in all vital international matters affect- 
ing the weaker races, our history from the Declaration of 
Independence to the present day commits us to a share at 
least in the leadership among the peoples in the process of 
human liberation. Is it not vitally true that our nation was 
"conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal?" We shall take occasion to make 
certain confessions of sin later on, but has not the desire 
for the liberation of peoples been the dominant character- 
istic of our foreign policy? Probably we sinned against the 
light of this high principle in our war against Mexico in the 
first century of our brief career, but every other war in 
which we have been engaged has contributed directly toward 
the enlargement of human liberty. We fought for our own 
independence and then for the confirmation of our full na- 
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tional rights. In our great fratricidal war the fundamental 
issue with the North was the abolition of slavery, but the 
chief issue with the South was the right to local self-gov- 
ernment, and in the long run both causes have been victo- 
rious. We challenged Spain to end mediaeval tyranny in the 
New World. Finally we entered the most ruinous of all wars 
to forbid the continuance of military autocracy and to aid 
in establishing peace based upon international justice. 

If we desire to recognize the truth about ourselves, we 
shall confess that the nation has at all crises been subject 
to a mixture of motives. No doubt, self-seeking politicians 
and demagogues had their share in bringing on the first war 
against the Mother Country, and in every war that has fol- 
lowed the decision has been reached partly on motives not 
the highest. To think otherwise would be to imagine our 
nation composed of other inhabitants than human beings. 
We should in due humiUty confess the sins of confused aims 
and low motives that have played upon the nation in all its 
great crises. But we should also acknowledge in justice to 
our fathers that the nation as a whole and in the main has 
been rightly led and has championed right causes. 

Not only must we confess that unworthy spokesmen have 
frequently had a following among us, but we need not con- 
ceal the fact that there has been something imperial in bur 
development as a nation. We expanded swiftly from the 
narrow strip of Atlantic seaboard across the full breadth of 
the continent, and added Texas and Alaska to our broad do- 
main; then stretched out our hand to the mid-Pacific to take 
Hawaii, and across the remaining breadth of the greatest of 
the seas to include the Philippines. We have taken either 
in full possession or under protectorates Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Guam, Samoa, the Panama Canal Zone, Hayti, San Domin- 
go, the Danish West Indies. Yet even this acknowledge- 
ment is not a confession of imperialism. There may have 
been some degree of violation of the hiehest international 
ethics in the method by which we secured the Canal Zone, 
and we may have been a bit brusque in imposing the re- 
quirement of decent order upon one or more of the bad 
children of the West Indies, but our international conduct 
has on the whole been just and generous. We signed a se!f- 
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denying ordinance before making war on Spain, and we 
have kept this in helping and then liberating Cuba and in 
preparing the Philippines for ultimate independence. We 
have granted full citizenship to the Porto Ricans. Even the 
wrong we did Mexico has now been atoned in large part by 
the decade of unexampled patience with which our govern- 
ment has treated recent Mexican administrations. We en- 
tered the world war without a bargain; and, now that we 
are aiding in making a durable peace, do influential voice is 
raised among us in protest against our self-denial in coming 
out of the struggle empty-handed. The Mobile declaration 
of President Wilson expressed the ideal of the nation, which, 
in spite of the examples set by certain of the great states 
and of the ambitions that stir at times among certain erf our 
own citizens, is determined to abstain from invading the 
rights of other peoples and to refrain its steps from the 
pathway of the conquering world power. 

The anti-imperialistic characlcr of our foreign policy has 
been especially striking in our relationships with the Orient. 
We have been the steadfast friend of Japan and China and 
have had a friendly interest in both Korea and Siam. It is 
scarcely too much to say that there is a certain romance of 
generosity in the foreign policy of a nation which has twice 
returned quite voluntarily a large indemnity paid to it by 
Other nations, as we have done to China and to Japan. Our 
government took a keen interest in the abolition of the in- 
famous coolie traffic in South China, and not only abolished 
the opium traffic in the Philippines but encouraged its abo- 
lition in China. The political leader who recently remarked 
that the talk of Filipino independence was mere moonshine 
does not realize how rich a vein of idealism ; 
runs through the bedrock of our national a 
Why should it be a matter for astonishment if a great and 
mighty people displays a spirit of helpfulness and magna- 
nimity toward a weaker nation? Is it never to be expected 
that the noble shall triumph over the ignoble in the conduct 
of a whole people? 

Yet, in spite of our honest disclaimer of special merit for 
our virtuous conduct toward other peoples, it is none the 
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less true that this conduct has earned us a wealth of good 
will in almost all the world. Subject to some diminution be- 
cause of fear of an imperialistic American policy in the Ori- 
ent based upon the Philippines, and because of unfortunate 
California incidents, Japanese friendship has responded fully 
to our friendship for Japan. China counts us her sole in- 
dubitably faithful well-wisher, and turns to us with almost 
pathetic eagerness in her hour of peril from foreign aggres- 
sion, Korea believes in America with ardor and with af- 
fection. Our part in the world war has now vastly increased 
the range and variety of this good will flowing toward our 
shores. Recent events may have modified the feeling of the 
Russians toward us and the Italians may have temporarily 
lost some of their extraordinary enthusiasm for the Amer- 
icans, but only a revolution in our policy could wholly up- 
root the friendship of these peoples toward our land. The 
Jugo-Slavs and the Czecho-Slovacs look to us for moral 
support. The Armenians ask our encouragement and help. 
Even the Turks desire an American protectorate. 

To estimate the significance of this .very widespread good 
will toward the United States and the responsibility thereby 
imposed upon us as a nation, it is necessary that we con- 
trast with it the almost unexampled hatred now prevailing 
among the peoples of the world. Never has there been a 
wider gulf between Teuton and Frank, or more bitter hatred 
between Italians and tlic people across the Adriatic. Czecho- 
Slovacs and Hungarians feel no sense of human relationship 
between themselves. Rumanians and Hungarians are mortal 
foes. Korea and Japan are in deadly hostility, and China and 
Japan hate each other. Indeed, the high hopes with which 
we entered the war and saw it come to a victorious close 
appear for the present to have been blighted. The "free peo- 
ples" have triumphed, but the world is by no means free. 
The old diplomacy of the Congresses of Vienna and Berlin 
invaded the Conference of Paris and has in large measure 
triumphed. What freedom conquered on the battlefields at 
infinite cost has been lost at the conference table. The poi- 
son of imperialism is in the blood of the ruling classes in 
Europe today as before the war. 

In such a world the United States stands almost alone. 
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We alone of the victors have taken none of the spoils. Of 
this we make no boast. Our sacrifice has been incomparably 
less than that of any other belligerent people. Yet the 
world yields to our seeming magnanimity the reward of grati- 
tude and confidence. Moreover, we are still unique geo- 
graphically, still relieved of that instinct of peril which breeds 
suspicion and hate. This unique situation with reference to 
the war and its outcome, combined with our traditions as 
a friend of the weaker peoples, places upon us a responsi- 
bility we can by no sort of plea escape. The responsibility 
becomes a lofty moral summons to the nation. A great 
composite people made up of all peoples and set in the 
midst of the two hemispheres, we are summoned to set an 
example of interracial friendship within our own territory, 
and to extend the force of that example by every means in 
our power so as to make it effective widely in the world. 
However we may shun the word mediation and the appear- 
ance of national egoism that it so readily connotes, we are 
none the less under obligation to become a mediatot' among 
the peoples. 

MAKING AMERICA IMPREGNABLE' 

A coast defense system the magnitude and efficiency of 
which do not exist elsewhere in the world is one of the 
things the United States is getting out of the recent war. 
Without the need to make a single new big gun, without 
any interruption of the processes of demobilization, without 
any "invasion" scare, a gigantic plan tor national security 
is expected to make this country impregnable against attack 
from any quarter. 

These are not war plans; they are defense plans — peace 
plans — and plans to dispose of the enormous amount of mil- 
itary material which has accumulated in America during the 
last year and a half. Not only are there now in the hands 
of the United States Coast Artillery a tremendous number 
of great guns which were manufactured in this country dur- 
ing the war and which did not get to France, but the Ger- 

>Bj W. R. Stewart. Illastiated World. 31:829-31, 946- Aupm, igig. 
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man government, by the terms of the armistice, turned over 
to the Allies 2,500 heavy cannon, of which the United States 
has received its share. In addition to these, tiiere have been 
or are being shipped to America, 1,000 or more big guns 
captured by the American forces in their advance on the 
Meuse and in the Argonne, and thousands of 75's, iss's and 
other artillery purchased from France. 

The logical disposition of these great numbers of big guns 
is not in storehouses and parks, but at the country's stra- 
tegic coast points, and it is there that they are being mobi- 
lized. The term "mobilized" is as applicable to this new de- 
fense system as it is lo troops, for the guns are not to be 
anchored to concrete, like the guns of our forts before the 
war, but will be fitted for railroad carriages and tractor 
mounts so that they may be moved rapidly from point to 
point. 

This idea of the mobility of big guns is one of the les- 
sons of the great war, and it is realized now that an effect- 
ive defense system cannot be stationary. In the future, the 
same guns of the Coast Artillery which would be used to 
drive an enemy at sea away from the coast will be available 
also against his expeditionary forces, no matter how far 
they might penetrate into the interior. 

For this potential defense system, a wonderful variety 
of weapons is being collected. There are six-inch, seven- 
inch, eight-inch, ten-inch, twelve-inch and even bigger rifles; 
there are howitzers of every size, tremendous mortars, 
twelve-inch, fourteen-inch, sixteen-inch bore, and anti-air- 
craft guns. These weapons are being transported and 
mounted in almost every conceivable way. Anti-aircraft guns 
travel mostly by truck; trench mortars may travel by truck 
or by railroad ; howitzers and cannon may be mounted upon 
wheel carriages or upon railroad trucks. They may be 
drawn by steam engine or by gasoline tractor. 

Some officers have prophesied that no more guns ever 
will be mounted on concrete in our coast defenses. This is 
probably true so far as concerns guns of the calibers at 
present built^say, up to fourteeii-inch. Guns of this type 
are now mounted in concrete emplacements defending all 
the harbors of the .Atlantic and Pacific coasts, but, spurred 
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by the necessities of war, ordnance experts have found it 
possible to design railroad carriages for guns of this caliber. 
Under these circumstances, it is not expected that there will 
be a return to the concrete emplacement for guns that can 
be used in one place one day and three hundred miles away 
the next day. 

It is probable, of course, that there always will be a cer- 
tain number of guns mounted on concrete for the defense of 
our harbors and large cities, as there is practically no limit 
to the size of a gun that can thus be mounted. The size of 
gun mounted on railroad carriages or automobile trucks de- 
pends upon the development of the science of building rail- 
road carriages sufficiently strong to carry them, and of re- 
ducing the weight of the gun itself without lessening it» 
range or hitting power. 

Thus, if it is possible to put a gun of sixteen-inch caliber 
on a railroad mount, and if this represents the largest gun 
that can be designed for this use, it will be practically cer- 
tain that a heavier gun, of twenty-inch caliber, can be built 
and mounted on a concrete base. 

For the defense of important coast centers it is probable 
that there will be established large central artillery parks, 
in each of which ten regiments or so of Coast Artillery 
might be maintained. In the terms of the "Big Gun Corps," 
as the Coast Artillery calls itself, both the place from which 
the guns operate and the personnel that operates them are 
called an artillery park. In times of peace this park would 
be more or less stationary. But, in the event of a threat- 
ened attack, all the equipment of the park and its personnel 
would be ready to move at an instant's notice and the park 
could, in twenty-four hours' time, be re-established with its 
mobile railroad repair shops, its big ammunition trucks and 
supply cars in a place two hundred miles distant. 

"A peculiarity of this method of defense," said an artillery 
officer to the writer, "is that while to a person walking along 
the coast line there might appear to be no provision what- 
ever against an attack from the sea, that provision would 
exist in a very tangible form. All the railroad lines would 
be carefully mapped, and in case of a threatened invasion it 
would take only a few hours to ccncentrate five or six regi- 
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ments of the 'Big Gun Corps' at any point on the adjacent 
coast. Then the troops at the base headquarters could be 
set in motion and a full division could be moved at once." 

It is estimated by army experts that if a training system 
involving the maintenance of about 500,000 men under arms 
were instituted in this country, the whole 500,000 could be 
brought to any point on either coast, fully equipped, in less 
than thirty days. In that time an additional force of the 
same number would become available from trained reserves 
in the immediate locality. 

It is thus apparent, in the view of experts, that, with 
the present state of training of American troops, and the 
progress that has been made in the maintenance of material, 
a very moderate military program will render all points of 
the United States safe from danger by enemy attack. 

When the United States went into the war from which 
it has just emerged, the country at large knew little about 
our military establishment. Of course, in the great seacoast 
cities, like New York and Boston in the East and San Fran- 
, Cisco in the West, people were familiar with the Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps; but even in those cities it had been so long 
since a great war that little was known of the real functions 
of the various branches of the army. 

Yet United States coast defenses have for many years 
been believed by military men to be the best in the world, 
and our Coast Artillery troops have reached a stage of tech- 
nical training excelling that of any service. Exact scientific 
methods of fire have been developed by the Coast Artillery, 
while extreme mobility of action has been the slogan of 
the Field Artillery. 

In the recent great war the Coast Artillery, handling big 
railroad mounts and tractor-drawn guns, played as important 
a part in keeping the American flag unconquered as it did 
a hundred years ago at Fort McHenry. On the Vesle and 
at St. Mihiel it blasted the way for the infantry with the 
same success that accompanied its actions at Vicksburg and 
at Gettysburg, only, of course, the havoc was much more 
deadly in France. 

With what rapidity and effectiveness our big guns can 
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be handled when mounted on railroad carriages was shown 
in a recent test when a big gun fired shots at intervals of 
less than one minute, and within iifteen minutes after the 
last shot the locomotive was pulling gun and supply cars 
down the track. The present heaviest railroad mount of 
American design, with its gun, weighs close to 1,000,000 
pounds, yet any of these guns could deliver its fire, pull Up 
stakes, and be miles awa.y before the enemy got its range. 

One of the interesting developments of the motorization 
of ordnance is the mobilized heavy artillery repair shop, in 
which the heavy machine tools are carried on special trailers, 
the whole including a power plant and a blacksmith depart- 
ment. The need for this is because infantry advance cannot 
be made faster than artillery can be made to follow to con- 
solidate the gains; and heavy artillery cannot advance too 
far beyond the necessary shop facilities. 



AERIAL POSSIBILITIES' 

I have not at any time said that we "shall" experience 
air raids on our coastal cities, but that we "may" have such 
an experience. Nor have I in any way indicated that I be- 
lieved Zeppelins or air ships of any kind were likely at pres- 
ent to cross the Atlantic. I have never mentioned Zeppelins, 
nor have I said at any time that we were thus threatened 
by any one of four or six powers. 

I have stated for the information of the public the fact 
that such a potentiality exists today in the possession of 
four, and possibly six, foreign powers. 

As a further illustration, the following may be of interest 
to you: Our next-door neighbor, Canada, is to expend eighty 
million dollars this year tn putting a great air fleet in com- 
mission. This fact is of value as an object lesson and a 
comparison with the action of the United States in appro- 
priating forty million dollars only for our air service for 
two years — one-fourth as much per year for this great coun- 
try as for Canada, with a population less than that of New 
York State. 

>Br Admiral Peary. Bellman. 22:342-3. March 31, 1917. 
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It is permissible also to note the fact of this action of 
Canada as showing the potentiality of such action, namely, 
that at the end of the year, if Canada carries out her plans, 
there will be this great air fleet within two or three hours' 
flight of the defensive military heart and lungs of the United 
States, that area which contains practically all of our muni- 
tions plants, steel mills, shipyards, etc., also that such great 
air fleet will be within three hours' flight of your cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Yet I have no thought that such potentiality is a threat 
or that it will ever be used against us, but I am noting for 
your information that such potentiality will exist right at 
our very doors. Some facts and considerations bearing upon 
the possibility of destructive air raids upon our coastal cities 
are as follows: 

Last spring Stephen MacGordon, of the Curtiss Aero- 
nautic School at Newport News, flew with a passenger from 
Newport News to Washington and returned to Newport 
News in five and a half hours. Equivalent flights are made 
daily by aviators on the European battle fronts. If the air- 
line distance from Newport News to Washington, as cov- 
ered by MacGordon, be laid out due east from Washington, 
the other end of that line will he forty miles at sea off 
Cape Henlopen. 

About a year ago three steamers of a foreign power, two 
of them among the largest of ocean liners, came into Hamp- 
ton Roads without the slightest advance news of their com- 
ing being known until they poked their noses inside the 

The smallest of these steamers, the Appam, could easily 
carry a squadron of aeroplanes. She could readily be ar- 
ranged to carry double that number or more. One thousand 
pounds of explosives besides driver is carried by aeroplanes 
in actual use abroad at the present time. I have recently 
seen moving pictures of a ship at Salonika which carries 
not only twelve aeroplanes and explosives, but a dirigible as 
well. 

Another Deutschland could easily bring a squadron of 
aeroplanes and explosives to some secluded inlet on our 
coast. The Emden, the Moewe, the Appam, and the raiders 
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now at work, all show conclusively that it would not be a 
difBcult thing for one or more craft under cover of night 
or thick weather to creep close in to our coast undetected. 
From the coast to Washington, to Baltimore, to Philadel- 
phia, is a distance the equivalent of which is daily covered 
by aeroplanes on the European battle fronts. 

In view of these facts, my statement that a tramp steam- 
er, a dozen or so aeroplanes, and a few tons of explosives 
could practically destroy Washington io a single night, still 
stands. 

Only the uninformed arc blind to the fact that this coun- 
try is at present utterly helpless and unprotected against air 
raids and attacks. Those who are informed are aware that 
we are today in the same condition or worse than was Eng- 
land two years ago. We, as was England, are asleep, the 
majority of us feeling secure in our ignorance. 

Those who are informed are also aware that we may be 
awakened just as England was by a horror from the air, 
leaving a trail of murdered women and children, mutilated 
men and destroyed property behind it. The snarl of ini' 
potent rage and dread that will sweep through the country 
in that event will not make good the injury nor make up 
for the unpreparedness. 

An air raid on Washington or Baltimore or Philadelphia 
is no more impossible or improbable than were the feats of 
the Deutschland or the U-S3. At the present time the man 
who refuses to believe that anything is possible until it hap- 
pens is most unwise. And it is the duty of every one having 
some knowledge of conditions and possibilities to state the 
facts in unequivocal terms. 

PACIFIC COAST DEFENSE' 

In wai: it is fast mobilization that counts, and a country 
should be organized with that end in view. To achieve this 
end, the United States should be divided into four govern- 
mental and administrative divisions, to be known as the At- 
lantic, Southern, Central, and Pacific Divisions. 
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The Atlantic Division: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York, Massachuselts, Rhode Island, Cotinecticiit, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Virginia. 

The Southern Division: South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Texas. 

The Central Division: Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

The Pacific Division: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, California, Nevada, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, 
New Mexico. 

The controlling point in the inter-oceanic strategy is the 
Panama Canal. The Capitol of the United States must be 
moved' to the strategic center of the country lor adequate 
defense, and until the Capitol is located somewhere near 
St. Louis, all military plans for the defense of the Pacific 
are under a very heavy handicap. 

The Pacific Coast must own Ihe following territory for 
its own vital protection: The Galapagos Islands, the Revilla- 
gigedo Islands and Lower California. 

The Galapagos Islands are situated on the equator of? the 
coast of Ecuador. We need these islands as a hydroplane, 
airplane and submarine hase for the protection of the Pan- 

The Revillagigedo Islands are situated about two hun- 
dred miles south of Cape San Lucas and would be used as 
hydroplane and submarine base. These islands would be 
solely under the control of the Navy Department and would 
form the outer line of defense for the Panama Canal. 

Lower California is absolutely necessary for the safety 
of the Pacific Coast. Wtihout this we are nothing. Mexico 
has no vital use for this territory, but is conducting a dog in 
the manger policy in the hope that it may some day prove 
to be "the Achilles' heel" in our system of Pacific Coast 
defense. Nothing would please the Mexicans more than to 
be instrumental in the downfall of the colossus of the north. 
Magdalcna Bay is the best anchorage that commands the 
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The construction of the Balboa Highway from Port 
Townsend, Wash., to San Diego is of primary importance. 
This would be our most important military road. The de- 
fense of the Pacific Coast rests fundamentally on the navy. 
This road would connect with every beach and landing place 
on the Pacific Coast, enabling submarines, submarine chas- 
ers, torpedo boats and hydroplanes to take on supplies with- 
out going into the naval bases at Puget Sound, Columbia 
River, San Francisco Bay and San Diego. 

The wealth of Washington, Oregon and Northern Cali- 
fornia is in its timber. This must be protected by a coast 
road. Landing and enemy raiding parties would make every 
effort to set fire to the timber all along the coast. This ef- 
fort would not be made to merely destroy timber, but to 
furnish a pall of smoke to screen their operations. We must 
protect the coast forests at all hazards. Smoke from forest 
fires would render our scouting airplanes useless. The Pa- 
cific Highway is well protected by the Coast Range and 
would be the base on which all troops would be manoeuvered, 

NEW WEAPONS AND DISARMAMENT' 

The close of the Great War marks the period at which 
the sum total of available weapons and ammunition in the 
hands of various nations is the greatest ever known. No 
figures have been published by the belligerents, so outside 

tell the extent to which each nation is provided with armed 
ships, artillery, aeroplanes, machine guns, rifles, and all the 
various weapons used in warfare. 

The amazing thing is that certain circumstances have 
changed the whole basis of armament, and at the very mo- 
ment that we have achieved this vast mass of war material 
most of it is out of date. Very few people indeed — not 

'From article by Hugh Pollard. English Review. i8 14^.8. January, 
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many even among the bulk of war-trained oflBcers — realize 
that many weapons and certain branches of the service are 
completely finished — obsolete as bows and arrows. 

The civilian and specialist military skill that evolved the 
tank has demolished not only the armies of Germany, but 
all the armies of to-day. Most people think of a tank as 
a rather ludicrous but effective engine of war. They look 
upon it as a mechanical novelty, and are content to assume 
that the tank of to-day is not much of an improvement up- 
on the earliest tanks of the Somme battle, and that it is a 
war implement of indifferent importance. The real facts are 
entirely different, for the tank of to-day is simply an infant, 
a lusty two-year -old, and there is no mechanical limit to its 
future. This may seem the remark of a fanatic, but it is 
perfectly true; even at present there is no effective answer 
to tanks but possible other tanks, and in the tank we have 
rediscovered a modern application of a very old principle. 
The tank is the most economical method of using man-power 
in war, and it also affords the highest possible percentage of 
invulnerability to the soldiers engaged. 

The armament problems of the future will be limited to 
three fleets of armoured machines in which a very limited 
highly specialized number of men operate the largest poS' 
sible number of weapons in the most effective way. Ar- 
moured fleets at sea, armoured aeroplanes, and armoured 
landships or tanks — these will be our forces for war as dis- 
tinct from punitive expeditions against savage tribes and sim- 
ilar police work. 

We have rediscovered armour, and, after all, it is not a 
new principle. But when last discovered it changed the 
course of all human development in Europe for several cen- 
turies. In the Dark Ages wars were as national in charac- 
ter as they are to-day. The whole manhood of a nation or 
tribe took bow and spear and moved as a horde rather than 
as a specialist army. Then came the plate-armour and the 
evolution of a more or less invulnerable human tank. Con- 
sider the knight in armour and the tank. Both are, in their 
respective periods, the most economical ways of using a few 
fighting men; but they are well protected and well armed, 
and can deal with a thousand unprotected ordinary fighting 
men without suffering the least danger. With the coming 
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oF the knight in armour the big national army gave place to 
a small corps of privileged specialists. In the same way the 
modern national army of stupendous size will yield to the 
small speda.list corps of trained warriors operating in the 
future tanlcs. 

The tank of to-day Is a little thing compared with the 
obvious developments which will result in the tank of the 
future, but even as it stands to-day it is the most econom- 
ical fighting machine yet devised. A tank tises petrol in- 
stead of muscle, and it extracts the highest possible fighting 
or killing value out of the men inside it; they can give their 
blows without being exposed to injury in return, and, above 
all things, they can fight while moving — a thing outside the 
powers of infa.ntry or guns of the land forces. 

The armament of a tank is three machine-guns and two 
six-pounder guns; these and the tank are handled by a crew 
of eight men all told. To use these weapons separately in 
the open field would require at least fifty men, and another 
spare fifty to replace casualties. 

For all practical purposes one full-size modern heavy 
tank of eight men has the aggressive power of a hundred 
infantry armed with rifles, bayonets, bombs, and Lewis guns. 
This economy of using eight men in place of a hundred has 
still wider applications in the economy of man-power. In 
place of using a hundred men and losing a certain thirty 
per cent, in casualties, you use eight, or sixteen, or a lavish 
twenty-four who do not, as a rule, suffer casualties. Instead 
of having another reserve hundred behind your hundred, you 
have another eight men or so. Economies are effected in 
assault troops and in reserves, and these men can be used 
m war of to-day to strike vital blows elsewhere. Even if the 
German man-power reserves had outnumbered the Allied 
man-power, tanks would yet have won the war for us by 
increasing the mass of manoeuvre at our disposal, which is 
actually what they did and why we won. 

Next we have the economy of man-power behind the 
lines. If one estimates a tank corps, including all its work- 
shops, stores, schools of instruction, and everything, the 
proportion of men per weapon is shghtly over four men to 
a gun. Apply the same calculation to artillery divisions, and 
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it is some forty-eight men to a gun, and goodness knows 
how many horses. 

In addition to this, the tank has done away with prehm- 
inary bombardments, and thereby restored the vital factor 
of surprise, and at the samt time it saves the use of thous- 
ands of tons of ammunition, which translate into vast fig- 
ures of ton-hours of transport and man-hours of work in 
L factories at home. This economy can hardly 
ted, but its vital importance in future warfare can 
be grasped, for it means that big munition plants are not 
essential to success in a quick war of surprise, and that 
■jmall nations could make war with prospects of success. 

Of all units on modern establishments the cavalry are 
the most vulnerable, ihe most wasteful in man and horse- 
flesh, and the least useful. The aeroplane has taken from 
cavalry its primary value as a reconnaissance service; the 
light tank has robbed cavalry of its last excuse for attend- 
ance at European battlefields. One "Whippet" of to-day 
holds twn men; it can go some sixty miles at an average 
of fifteen miles an hour, and its mobility is thus not only 
equal, but superior to that of any cavalry. The same whip- 
pet could withstand the onslaught of a cavalry regiment and 
kill it off to the last man and the last horse without being 
exposed to the slightest danger or inconvenience. 

As to living on the country, the tank can live on a mod- 
ern civilized country well supplied with petrol as easily as 
horses can be found food and water. In a desert both have 
to be provisioned, and it ts easier to supply the tank, for 
petrol is a more economical form of energy than animal 
muscle — not once, but every time. 

The artillery up to the intermediate calibres will prob- 
ably develop into some form of specialised tanks. The heav- 
ier long-range weapons — expensive pieces to build and use, 
and wonderfully wasteful of man-power — will certainly be 
retained for a time, but they are always threatened by the 
longer -ranged aeroplane. Inexpensive bomb- re lease gear 
and bomb-sights fitted to big commercial weight- carrying 
aeroplanes, or special war machines, are a steadily increas- 
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E to the retention of the heavy artillery of to-day, 
whose lack of mobility in the field exposes them to risk 
of capture or destruction in any tank raid. 

The arguments which can be raised against these fore- 
going comments on the relation of the tank to other arms 
are nearly all based upon the assumption that the tank is 
already limited. It will be pointed out that they cannot 
cross rivers, that they are not proof against shell-fire, against 
mines, against special forms of attack. The answer is th%t 
the tank of to-day may be subject to casualties, but all the 
skill and resources of the German nation have failed to pro- 
duce an effective answer to tanks, that river after river has 
been crossed, that line after line of "impregnable" defenses 
have fallen, that deeply echeloned artillery particularly ar- 
ranged to fight tanks has failed before tank and aeroplane 

Just as the future development of the tank is to a cer- 
tain extent foreseen by experts, so is the logical develop- 
ment of anti-tank measures. Vulnerability and invulnerabil- 
ity will run a close race, but the tank will win to such a high 
level of efficiency that the whole scheme of modern armies 
and modern tactical handling of troops will have to be re- 

We enter upon a period of new specialisation, and the 
military system as we understand it to-day, and, what is far 
more important, the whole basis of national military train- 
ing needs reconsideration. As we stand to-day, all European 
nations have the bulk of their male adult populations highly 
trained for an obsolete form of warfare, and the close of the 
Great War institutes a new military era. Thus if we start 
a new period of armament and continue the old systems of 
conscription or national service, and the military training of 
adolescents in time of peace, the training must be as tank 
or air fighters. 

A League of Nations may or may not strive to cope with 
the problem of armaments, but if they do, here is some new 
ground from which to work. The tank is the key weapon 
of future warfare, and there may be some chance of con- 
trolling tank programmes by mutual agreement. 

The difficulties are manifest, for, as we well know, the se- 
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cret construction of tanks presented no difEculties in the 
past Nevertheless, the support of international labour is 
a powerful factor to reckon with, for without general pop- 
ular support any great secret tank construction programme 
might be swiftly made public, and, once public, could not 
be easily achieved. On the other hand, it might just as well 
be held that a minority element determined upon war could 
secretly raise and equip tank forces very much more easily 
than they could raise, train and equip an absolute modem army. 

As things stand at present, only certain of the larger 
powers possess tanks at all. These Titans can hardly be 
restrained from developing their armed resources if the de- 
sire to limit armaments is not existent, but there are grounds 
for hoping that no great power will be able to launch hast- 
ily or aggressively into war once more. There are, how- 
ever, many smaller nations whose stability of judgment and 
system of government is less assured. These nations could 
not hope to produce tanks of their own in any great quan- 
tity or with any hope of being up-to-date, any more than 
they can afford battle fleets to-day. And there is no con- 
ceivable reason why they should be allowed to buy tanks 
with which to start fresh trouble. 

Here, then, is something that can actually be dealt with 
— the sale or export of tanks. This can be restricted by in- 
ter-national agreement, and, above all, super- national power 
should be invoked to deal, not only with the offending gov- 
ernment, but with the offending firm, its responsible direct- 
ors, and any intermediates. The ordinary civihan has to be 
licensed by the State before he can carry arms; just so 
should the manufacture and sale of tanks or parts of tanks 
be only permitted under license from the super-national au- 
thority, and breach of the new international law be subject 
to the heaviest personal penalties. It is hardly enough to 
limit the tanks to those at present in existence, for there 
are not enough to destroy completely the value of existing 
arms, and these should certainly be put right up to-date in 
order to give the world a new basis upon which to abandon 
or limit competition in armament. 

In any case, whether or no the tank is considered in re- 
lation to matters of disarmament, its vital importance to all 
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considerations of future warfare stould not be lost sight of 
by the professional soldier or the critic of military aSairs. 
It is about to produce a far greater revolution in purely mil- 
itary affairs than either the invention of breech-loading rifles 
or the invention of the aeroplane, and it will probably mean 
a far, far smaller standing army than anybody engaged in 
this war ever dreamt of for a future establishmenL This 
alone will create a strong military prejudice against the arm, 
but the public who have done the fighting of this war can 
be trusted to know something about military affairs by now, 
and old ideas must yield place to new but proven facts. The 
tanks have come to stay. 

NATIONAL DANGERS AND NATIONAL 

DEFENSE' 

Sir: Mr. Whittlesey'^ fair-tempered plea for military train- 
ing, and your thoughtful editorial opposing it in your issue 
of March 17th do not touch all the important aspects of the 
question. He repeats the common error that Norman An- 
gell's "masterly argument" was "unsound in creating the as- 
sumption that a thing so unreasonable as war could not re- 
cur." I challenge anyone to find in any one of Mr. Angell's 
half-dozen books any sucb assumption. Mr. Angell with 
painful, patient reiteration has maintained that war was 
bound to come if the mad rivalry of arms continued, but 
that, under modern conditions, no victor could ever gain as 
much as he would lose. 

Mr. Whittlesey says the problem involves these two quea- 

"r. Is war a possible menace? 2. What are the disad- 
vantages of a program for preparedness?" I hold instead 
that the two problems are: i. Is an outside attack a prob- 
able menace to us? 2. How can real preparedness be cre- 
ated? The militarists' assumption always is that prepared- 
ness means merely men, money and munitions. Norman An- 
gell in his wise httle book. The Dangers of Half-Prepared- 
ness, shows that these are only one-half of the necessities. 

The other half is knowledge of policies and motives. It 

'Bj Lucia Ames Mead. Xcw Republic- 22:235. April 14, igjo. 
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involves definite determination and clear i 
national policy and knowledge of others' policies. Said Con- 
gressman A. S. Gardner: "If Great Britain in July, 1914, had 
said to Germany 'we shall back up Russia, if you fight her,' 
there would have been no war." 

Without knowledge ot policies, the kind and degree of 
defense needed against danger are incalculable. A war that 
begins between two nations may drag in the whole world. 
Germany was prepared, if ever a nation was, to fight two 
or three nations. She never calculated on fighting twenty. 

Preparedness is based on guess-work, unless a govern- 
ment knows certain facts which it never yet has known. 
These are what permanent policy it wi!! adopt, what its en- 
emies think and how many there will be. Adequate military 
preparedness is a chimera. Yet preparedness for all likely 
contingencies we niust have. Its elements come not from 
mines and laboratories. It is a product ol psychical forces 
rather than of explosives. 

Mr. Whittlesey complains that we were unprepared for 
the Civil War. Had we been better prepared, we should 
have helped the South equally with the North. 135,430 
muskets were quietly sent from a northern arsenal to a 
southern one just before the war. Secretary Floyd dis- 
armed the North to equip the South with ordnance. He 
sent General Twiggs to Texas who turned over to that state 
his entire army corps with equipment and stores valued at 
$4,200,000. Our navy was absolutely adequate, but a south- 
ern cabinet officer dispersed it to the four winds of heaven. 

In the nature of the case, no nation can be prepared 
against civil war. Had Great Britain been prepared with 
1,000,000 armed men, as Lord Roberts implored her to be 
over twenty years ago, she would have fought France. His- 
tory would have been no better, only different, had nations 
wasted more money on "preparation." 

Mr. Whittlesey and you refer to China's quietism and its 
risks. China's suffering from invasion and abuse could have 
been prevented without any well-equipped army. What she 
needed was capital and western science. Given 400,000,000 
people who were educated and had command of their re- 
sources, their power through the boycott — their favorite 
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weapon — would have sufficed to bring to terms any trading 
nations that insulted China. 

Mr. Whittlesey assumes that our preparedness would give 
weight to our efforts towards universal reduction of arma- 
ments. Whereas, if we, the safest nation in the world, adopt 
for the first time a system of compulsory military training, 
rvery other nation must logically follow suit. We, alone, are 
protected by two great oceans and have a 4,000 mile border- 
line that is the safest in the world, because it is unguarded. 
Our example, following the destruction of German military 
power, and Great Britain's refusal to have compulsory train- 
ing, would alarm the world. We have had no foreign war 
that we did not declare ourselves. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that we shall have one. 

Whether we enter the League of Nations or not, Japan 
is pledged to arbitrate every quarrel with us if we demand it. 

Our dangers from other sources are so much greater than 
from war that the latter are tenth-rate in comparison. Up 
to 1914, tuberculosis annually destroyed literally ten times 
as many lives as were killed in all our foreign wars. Twelve 
time.'! as many American citizens perish annually from pre- 
ventable disease and preventable accident as were slain in 
the World War. Fire, waste, neglect, intemperance have 
destroyed more than we spent in the World War. Our 
greatest defense should be set against our chief dangers. 

We have reversed the logic of the situation. Our eyes 
are focused on the spectacular and we ignore the frightful 
drains upon our vitality because they are so quiet and con- 
Mr. Whittlesey admits that military training is expensive. 
I asked General Wood what it would cost and he replied: 

"Those who are opposed to it estimate $700,000,000 an- 
nually, and those who favor it say, $350,000,000 to $400,000,- 
000"; i. e. four to five times the amount asked in the Smith- 
Towner bill for physical training of all children and youth, 
plus normal school assistance, training of aliens and illit- 
erates and for aid of rural schools — a bill which would pro- 
vide new mental life for the American people. But it "costs 
so much," its passage is doubtful. 

When occasions of "great national moment arise," as Mr. 
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Whittlesey says, it U to be hoped that we may "face them 
without bluster and without fear." That was precisely what 
we did in April, 1917. That "fifty years of preparedness 
could be provided by what we spent in the war just past," 
seems to me both irrelevant and untrue. One-fiftieth of the 
whole amount — say $500,000,000 — could have controlled in the 
last fifty years the output of the world's press and universities 
if it had been in the hands of real statesmen who were work- 
ins for peace. It could have prevented the false informa- ' 
tion, the twisted logic, and the ignorance of economic laws 
which created the deep seated causes which led to the World 
War. 

POTENTIAL PREPAREDNESS' 

Consider the significant fact that while the militarists de- 
clare defense to be their only purpose in urging "prepared- 
ness," their pretensions are belied by the kind of weapons 
they advocate. Their pretensions are also belied by the 
weapons they do not advocate. It is more than passing 
strange that men who talk so much about defense are so 
little interested in purely defensive measures and eagerly 
alert only when the instrumets of offensive warfare are con- 
sidered. 

A case in point is that of Mr. Edison. The inventive 
genius of Mr, Edison no man will deny. The militarists 
are not only willing but eager to utilize it, Mr. Edison is, 
indeed, the chairman of the board of scientists and invent- 
ors who have been summoned to strengthen our military ma- 
chinery. But Mr. Edison is more than an inventor-— he is a 
man and an American. As an American he has both in- 
terest in our country's welfare and ideas as to what should 
be the nature of its equipment for defense. He has ex- 
pressed these ideas repeatedly and at length. He expressed 
them early in the summer of 1915 in an extended interview 
in the New York World. That they were not hasty con- 
clusions, as hastily abandoned, is proved by the fact that 
he repeated them frequently during the summer and again in 
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October to Chicago reporters while he was en route to the 
Panania-Pacific Exposition. When asked to "give his idea" 
of what America should do toward preparedness, a Chicago 
despatch to the New York Times quoted him as follows: 

"Well," he replied reflectively, "my idea of that may not 
be just the same as the idea of many people. Let me see. 
Consider the great amount of powder being shot oS on the 
European battle front every day. I would build great fac- 
tories in which twice as much powder as that could be man- 
ufactured. I would locate and have stored away enough ma- 
terial to make up the powder. Then I would not make it 
I would have everything ready, so that within forty-<ight 
hours I could go ahead turning it out 

"Then as to shells: 1 think it a wasteful thing to make 
shells on lathes, as they make them now. We should get 
up shell machines for making them rapidly and in enormous 
quantities. Then I would grease the machines up and store 
them away with a great quantity of steel billets, ready to 
be worked up on short notice. In fact, I would make my 
preparation potential, and I would do it right away. The 
proposition should not be a military one at all. I don't like 
this military idea at all. It should be done solely on an eco- 
nomical basis — a business basis. 

"Building these powder factories and these machines and 
ammunition factories wouldn't cost much. But I would keep 
this in mind in preparing to make stores and ammunition. 
I would prepare to turn out right along twice as much as is 
being used now on the whole European battlefield — then 
not make it, 

"Now as to actual fighting. I would rather use machines 
than men. A man is only a man, after all. A machine can 
be easily as good as twenty men. Then one man, using it, 
is as good as twenty men. He should be at least that good 
if he is an American. 

"America is the greatest machine country in the world, 
and its people are the greatest machinists. They can, more- 
over, invent machinery faster and have it more efficient than 
any other two countries. It is a machine nation; its battle 
preparation should be with machinery. 

"I am down on military establishments. A standing army 
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is not worth anything unless it is on a war footing, which 
is absurd. We do need an enormous number of trained of- 
ficers and drill sergeants, however. These should be trained 
right along, even more than apparently would be needed, 
then turned back into industry. 

"They should be kept in touch at stated intervals with 
the latest things in warfare, so that they would be ready as 
soon as telegraph and railroad could summon them to go 
into active service. We can gamble on a volunteer army be- 
cause the American is the quickest-minded human being in 
things mechanical. He could learn the use of machinery of 
war with sufficient despatch." 

Mr. Edison, in his Chicago interview, did not discuss the 
navy, but in earlier interviews he had advocated the educa- 
tion of a greater number of officers who should spend a 
certain number of weeks each year in practice aboard ship, 
and then return to industrial pursuits, where their scientific 
education should be of great value. Except during such 
drills, our warships, he said, should be tied up at docks, with 
nobody aboard e.tcept watchmen. In the hour of need offi- 
cers and crew, at the tick of a telegraph instrument, should 
hasten to their ships. 

Mr. Edison's ideas are obviously purely defensive. What 
reception did they receive from the administration at Wash- 
ington or from the ammunition and gun manufacturers who 
assert that they wish only to defend the country? Mr. Edi- 
son's ideas were utterly ignored. Though Mr. Edison is the 
head of the eovernment's great defensive board of scientists 
and inventors, his personal ideas of what should constitute 
our defenses were given no more consideration than as if 
they had come in a letter from an unknown man. Mr. Edi- 
son denounced a standing army, yet the same newspapers 
that contained his Chicago interview also contained the an- 
nouncement from Washington that Secretary Garrison has 
formulated a plan to increase the army to 540,000 men, ex- 
clusive of the National Guard of the various states. 

Why is Mr. Edison, in matters of defense, so wise one 
moment and so unwise at others? Why do the munitions 
patriots regard him as wise when he is inventing things that 
might be used in offensive warfare and foolish when he is 
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discussing defensive measures that could not be used for 
offense? 

If it be assumed that the munitions patriots are frauds 
and that they and the other capitalists of this country are 
trying to frighten us into filling their pockets with money, 
the reasons for the treatment of Mr. Edison's suggestions 
for defense become plain. 

If the munitions patriots are frauds, they would naturally 
oppose Mr. Edison's plan to prepare to make twice as much 
ammunition as is being used in Europe — "and then not make 
it." If such great factories were to be built, raw materials 
assembled, then the machinery greased so it would not rust 
and the doors locked, obviously the government would have 
to build the factories and manufacture its own munitions of 
war, since private individuals would not care to build plants 
and lock them up, perhaps for twenty years or more. If the 
munitions patriots are mere grafters in search of loot from 
the public treasury, they would naturally withhold approval 
from any plan that, if in effect, would cut oif their loot. But 
if the munitions patriots arc really patriots, and if they really 
believe the country is in danger of attack, why should they 
withhold approval from a plan that, if in effect, would give 
at the time of need the maximum amount of ammimition at 



WAR TRADERS AND MUNITION MAKERS' 

That we know so little about the munition makers is due 
to the fact that they trade in the dark. Their dealings are, 
for the most part, secret. The war office is privileged. In 
most European countries a strict censorship is enforced 
over all matters relating to war contracts and material. Only 
on rare occasions is the veil of secrecy lifted. The investi- 
gations of the armament interest at Washington are almost 
the only instances of anything approaching a real public 
inquiry. 

During the years immediately preceding the present 
European war, much information came to light in Germany, 
wn Howe. Copyright, igifi. 
Chark 
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England, and the United States, There were disclosures by 
the press and radical members of the government, and from 
these and other sources certain facts have been established, 
among which are the following:: 

First. The firms making munitions of war are colossal 
corporations earning tremendous dividends for their stock- 
holders. They are intimately related to the great financial 
institutions which are close to the government. In actual 
practice there is a substantial merger of the munition mak- 
ers, the financiers, and the government. 

Second. The "war traders" are woven into the govern- 
ments of almost all the European countries through the own- 
ership of stock by reigning houses, members of parliament, 
public officials, journalists, m.embers of the diplomatic corps, 
and the ruling classes. 

Third. The munition makers promote foreign connec- 
tions and loans as an aid to sales, and are a constant men- 
ace to official integrity, not only at home but among the na- 
tions with which they deal. 

Fourth. The war traders are largely responsible for the 
increase of armaments, for the colossal growth in expendi- 
ture for war. They are influential with the press. They 
promote war scares. In addition, they are directly respon- 
sible for imbroglios with weaker states, and are a constant 
menace to the peace of their own country. 

Fifth. The war traders create public opinion to induce 
governments to scrap existing equipment and provide new 
guns, munitions, and supplies which, when secured by one 
country, are made a reason for a similar scrapping process 
in a neighboring nation. 

Sixth. There is no patriotism among the war traders. 
They sell to any nation, even those hostile to their own. 
That they maintain active and powerful lobbies at home and 
abroad; that they subsidize and even own newspapers; that 
they are so closely related to the ruling and financial classes 
as to be almost indistinguishable from them, are all well-es- 
tablished facts. 

The activities of the munition makers, like the activities 
of the financial interests, are impersonal. They cannot be 
laid at the door of any individual. The responsibility ia lost 
They became part of a struggle of capitalistic groups for 
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business, for profits, for a share of the war budgets of the 
world. It is because of its impersonality and the impoasibil- 
ity of holding any one responsible that the arms industry 
is unsafe In private hands. It, like any other menace to the 
very life of society, should be under public control; and this 
is only possible through public ownership. 

Enormous fortunes have been made from war orders 
placed by the European governments in the United States. 
Before the war shares of the Bethlehem Steel Company fluc- 
tuated around $40. July 25, 1914, the stock sold for $39, and 
three days later for $36 a share. Even after war was de- 
clared the stock did not rise rapidly for several months. On 
December 29, 1914, it was still quoted at $45, and in Febru- 
ary, 1915, at $54. From this time on its rise was rapid, until 
at the end of October, 1915, shares in the company sold as 
high as $500. During the same month Colts Arms sold for 
$840 a share, du Pont Powder at $390, and Midvale Steel at 
$500 a share. Winchester Repeating Arms, under the stim- 
ulus of war orders, rose to $2,400 a share. In July, 1915, it 
has fluctuated around $1,700 a share. 

The increase in the value of the securities, during the 
past year, of corporations filling war orders from the United 
States is over $850,000,000. 

It is a dangerous thing for personal interests to be con- 
fused with public trust, as we have learned in recent years 
from the disclosures of the close connections of the rail- 
roads, tariff interests, banking and I and- grabbing corpora- 
tions with Congress, as well as the similar connections of 
the public-service corporations in our cities. Similar ques- 
tionable connections are not uncommon in Great Britain 
and Germany, and it seems safe to assume that the same is 
true of other countries. The impersonality of the corpora- 
tion protects the stockholder, as does the distinguished class 
to which he belongs and the apparently patriotic trade in 
which he is interested. 

Speaking of the alliance between public office and pri- 
vate profit, as well as the passage of prominent officials from 

the government service to the employment of the s ' 

companies, Mr. Ferris says: 
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"What.do these facts imply? Firstly, that th 
ly wealthy and powerful companies and combines are in- 
trenched firmly, perhaps irremovably, in the governing class 
of Great Britain and its dependencies. Their forty or fifty 
or sixty millions of capital largely belong to this class, many 
members of which would be gravely injured by any arrest 
of the competition in armaments; and millions of yearly div- 
idends, besides salaries, directors' fees, and trustees' honor- 
aria are distributed largely within this class, creating, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in it the permanent temper of mil- 
itarism in which our 'service' estimates are conceived and 
carried. 

"Secondly, that they command the kind of skill and spe- 
cial knowledge which is popularly supposed, and surely 
ought, to be the exclusive property of the government. Up- 
on that kind of skill and special knowledge the safety of 
the kingdom and the empire is supposed to depend; yet we 
see it being offered like any common commodity to, and 
bought by, companies increasingly cosmopolitan in charac- 
ter, companies constantly building for foreign purchasers, 
building in foreign yards, partners with German, French, 
Italian, and other manufacturers. Much of this special 
knowledge was once secret information, obtained in the very 
highest and most strictly guarded recesses of the govern- 
ment service. All the members of Parliament at Westmin- 
ster cannot persuade Sir Edward Grey to subject his de- 
partment to the gaze of a responsible foreign affairs 
mittee; but secretaries of the treasury, colonial governors, 
dockyard superintendents, directors of naval and military 
telligence, high army and navy officers, and even secretaries 
of that sanctum sanctorum, the imperial defense committee, 
are perfectly free to carry the experience they have thus 
confidentially gained at the cost of the state into the service 
of an abominable private trade." 

Patriotism, the fear of political scandals, the fact that the 
arms traders are impartial in their party affiliations shield 
their officers and stockholders from the imputation that im- 
mediately attaches to any other public official who is per- 
sonally interested in any contract with the government of 
which he is a part. 
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The munition makers keep up a constant propaganda for 
increased a.pprDpriations at home. "The munitions plants 
must be kept busy," they say, "otherwise capital will not 
invest in the industry, and the country will find itself un- 
prepared in case of emergency." A great army o£ work- 
men must be kept employed. Behind this army are other 
workmen who fear for their jobs if men are thrown out of 
employment. The Arm strong- Whit worth Company sup- 
ports 120,000 men, women, and children in the New-castle- 
on-Tyne works alone, or about one-third of the whole pop- 
ulation. Added to the actual workers in the mills and 
plants is the whole army of soldiers and pensioners, of con- 
tractors and business men who are directly or indirectly 
interested in seeing the munitions works kept going; and 
these classes, according to Mr. Ferris, all told, amount to 
one-sixth of the occupied adult males of the United King- 
dom, 

Foreign war scares aid the propaganda, as does the adop- 
tion of some new gun, or the building of a new type of 
battleship. Fear is wrought upon. Ignorance contributes 
to the hysteria, as does any manifestation of activity by a 
supposed hostile power. 

Here is a great organized syndicate, in its ramifications 
the most powerful in the kingdom, of capitalists and states- 
men, financiers and workmen, officers and soldiers clamor- 
ous for war expenditure, for the building of warships, the 
scrapping of old and the purchase of new armaments, and 
all so sympathetically represented by the owners and stock- 
holders of newspapers and by public opinion that their voice 
is always heard. 

Commenting on the power and influence of these inter- 
ests in Great Britain, a pamphlet of the World Peace Foun- 
dation says: 

"We have to face the uncomfortable fact that year after 
year an increasing number of English workmen as well as 
of English capitalists and shareholders in every walk of 
life are placed in a position in which peace means for them 
financial loss, while war means prosperity. ... * 

"Of the three classes I have mentioned, the capitalists are 
the most dangerous, for their power is tremendous, their 
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wealth almost unlimited, and their patriotism nil. Even 
when they have not, like Krupp, their own organ in the 
press, they arc hand in glove with all the great proprietors 
and editors; they belong to the same clubs as legislators 
and lawyers and authors; they are in close touch with all 
influences which mould public opinion; they have even about 
them a romantic glamour, such as never by any chance at- 
taches to the men who make for more useful masterpieces, 
like boots or breeches. ... It would be too much to ask 
of human nature to expect these men to refrain from raising 
war scares." 

No other business has such an easy entry into the public 
prints; no other group is so immune from criticism or in- 
vestigation; no other class is so eminently respectable or 
powerful. It is possessed of unlimited resources. It can 
maintain publicity agencies and propaganda organizations for 
national defense, for peace through preparedness, (or the 
maintenance of the dignity and honor of the nation. Its 
ramifications are endless, and its methods so subterranean 
that they cannot be combated, even were any organization 
powerful enough to do so. Like the privileged interests of 
our cities, the munition makers have every advantage and 
every weapon in their hands. Even democracy is under- 
mined by the identihcation of the worker, and the traditional 
claims of patriotism with the cause for which munition mak- 
ers claim to be working. 

Here is a menace which America must face when the 
European war is over. Over one thousand million of war 
orders have been placed in this country. The profits have 
been enormous, running as high as 20, 30, and even 40 per- 
cent. Scores of plants have been converted into munition 
factories. Immense sums have been invested in new ma- 
chines. High wages have been paid, and immense fortunes 
realized from the traffic. 

We have created such privileged groups before. We cre- 
ated them by the protective tariffs of the Civil War, by the 
land grants to the Pacific railroads, by the privileges of the 
national banks, by the princely grants of our cities to the 
franchise corporations. And for fifty years we have been 
reaping the consequences of our generosity. The taste for 
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easy money once gratified does not willingly relinquish its 
privileges. And when the European war contracts have been 
filled there will be a powerful group o£ business interesta, 
ramifying into banks and financial institutions, to which it 
will be immensely profitable to promote greater and greater 
expenditures for war. They are influential with the press. 
They have a ready hearing by the public. And they may 
organize — if they have not already done so — to carry on an 
irresistible propaganda to stimulate war preparations and 
increased expenditures, as have the munition makers in the 
countries of Europe. This may be a costly price to pay 
for our present profits from the European war. 

"Scrapping" existing munitions to create a market for 
new engines of destruction is a favorate occupation of the 
munition makers. A new gun of increased calibre makes 
valueless the equipment of all other countries with which 
the nation possessing it may be at war. Increased speed in 
cruisers makes still greater speed necessary by competitors. 
The $12,000,000 super-dreadnaught scraps the $10,000,000 
dreadnaught, and the submarine may scrap them both. No 
sooner is a navy built or an army equipped than claims are 
made that it is out of date. During the past ten years we 
have spent $2,000,000,000 on our army and navy. It was 
aimed to place the United States on a par with Germany 
or France. Yet editorials and war propagandists insist that 
the navy is that of a third or fourth rate power; that the 
battleships are lacking in this equipment or that, that we 
have an inadequate complement of torpedo-boats, of destroy- 
ers, of convoys, of cruisers, and that in case of war, even 
with the exhausted and depleted nations of Europe, we 
should be in a defenseless and helpless position. Such was 
the Mulliner scare in England; such are the tactics of the 
munition makers and ship -builders of Germany, France, and 
Italy. And to meet this hue and cry there is no court to 
which democracy can appeal, no experience to which Con- 
gress and the civil authorities can go save to the munition 
makers and the army and navy officials, for there are no 
standards of preparedness. 

Nowhere in the civilized world is there such waste, and 
nowhere do civilians and experts proceed to colossal ex- 
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penditures with less knowledge of the value of their output. 
In the whole realm of war expenditure everything is guess- 
work, and those who venture to criticise or insist upon some 
assurances of efficiency are immediately challenged as un- 
patriotic. 

Patriotism should rise to exalted heights in such compa- 
nies as the United States Steel Corporation, the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, the Midvale Steel Company, and the Du Pont 
Powder Trust. They have received every favor that a too- 
generous government could grant. They have been pro- 
tected by prohibitive tariffs; they have been permitted to 
acquire vast iron ore, coal, and other deposits; t'hey have 
been allowed to own olher lines of industry and buy up com- 
peting plants. Up to the present time they have been im- 
mune from antitrust laws. Under the protecting arm of the 
government they have amassed property capitalized at ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000. For such governmental aids and 
largesses, unparalleled by the grants and subsidies of all 
other nations to their most favored industries, America 
should expect gratitude; it should expect treatment and 
prices at least as favorable as those given countries which 
are supposedly or potentially unfriendly to us. 

But when profits are involved patriotism becomes senti- 
mentality. It has no place in the counting-room. It is the 
most valuable ally in committee hearings and for navy and 
security leagues, but it halts when government contracts are 

The United States government spends annually 
$240,000,000 on its army and navy, a large percentage of 
which goes to the four firms mentioned, which constitute the 
icate. The firms outside these four deal only 
t small calibre or in patented articles. Their 
contracts are but the crumbs which fall from the table. In 
i8q3 the American armor syndicate sold armor to Russia for 
$24g a ton, while at the same time it charged the United 
States $616 a ton. This price cutting to Russia caused an 
outcry from the other makers of armor-plate. It led to a 
conference in Paris, at which an understanding was reached 
which put an end to such competition. Secretary Daniels 
was confronted with an example of this international pa- 
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triotism when he set out to buy armour for the battleship 
Pennsylvania, recently launched. Referring to his advertise- 
ment for bids for this armor, he writes: 

"When we came to the armor we rejected all the bids, 
and were then absolutely in a situation from which it ap- 
peared there was no relief. Though you cannot establish it 
in black and white, there is no doubt of an armor-plate trust 
all over the world. That is to say, the people abroad who 
make armor-plate will not come here and submit bids, be- 
cause they know if they do our manufacturers will go abroad 
and submit bids. They have divided the world, like Gaul, 
into three parts." 

The armor syndicate is active at Washington. In 1913 
the War Department purchased 7,000 4.7 inch shrapnel from 
the ammunition ring at $25.26 each. At the same time the 
government in its own arsenal at Frankford was able to 
manufacture the same article for $'5.45. And this instance 
of excessive profits is not the exception. It is the rule. The 
syndicate charges $7 for a 3r-sccond combination fuse, which 
can be manufactured in the government arsenal for $2.92, 
A short time ago, jusl before the European war broke out. 
Secretary Daniels requested prices from firms in the com- 
bination on a certain projectile. A price of $490 was quoted. 
Mr. Daniels then asked for bids from an Independent English 
firm, taking care that the syndicate should hear of the step. 
As a result, the syndicate reduced its prices to $325, and the 
secretary made his purchase at that figure. When he tried 
to buy the same article after the outbreak of hostilities^ how- 
ever, he learned that the price had been raised to $425, since 
European competition was cut off. 

Reports have been made by two investigating boards at 
Washington, in 1896 and 1906, by Secretary of the Navy 
Herbert and Rear Admiral Strauss, the present chief of 
ordnance, as to the proper cost of arm or- pi ate. These re- 
ports showed that $95,656,240 was paid by Ihe government 
tor armor-plate from 1896-1914 at an average price of $440.04 
per ton, whereas in a government factory of ao.ooo tons' 
capacity it could be manufactured at $279 per ton. The esti- 
■ mates of experts as to the cost of armor-plate in a govern- 
ment factory ranged from $193 to $314 per ton, but at the 
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high figure of $279 per ton it wa.s stated that in eighteen 
years the government had paid $34.392.98i to the private 
armor-plate makers that would have been saved by a govern- 
ment plant. 

In seven years we have paid $25,000,000 for powder, at a 
price ranging all the way from 53 cents to 80 cents a pound, 
while the government in its own plants is producing it at 
36 cents per pound, all overhead charges included. It is 
claimed that from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 would have been 
saved the government had competition existed or had the 
powder been manufactured in the government plants. 

Recently the government itself took a contract for ammu- 
nition valued at $1,900,064, on which it saved $979,840. In 
other words, we saved approximately $1,000,0000 on a 
$2,000,000 order, as compared with what it would have cost 
had the contract been awarded the ammunition syndicate. 

JAPANESE MILITARISM' 

Contrary to the widespread impression in this country, 
created and persistently disseminated by jingoes and enemies of 
Japan, the Japanese people are, and for centuries and centuries 
have been, eminently peaceful in their ideals and their national 
life. 

It is true, as we have seen, that during the past twenty-five 
years they have done considerable fighting; but it has all been, 
as they have believed, directly or indirectly in self-defence. In- 
deed, Japan's principal war, that with Russia in 1904-1905, was 
one which she felt herself compelled to wage in order to pre- 
serve her very existence. But as to her previous record, she has 
been beyond question, for a long period, actually the most 
peaceful nation in the entire world. For more than 250 years, 
while we in the United States had fought four wars, besides all 
our wars with the Indians, and while the nations of Europe had 
carried on conflicts almost innumerable, some of them on a 
vast scale and of the most sanguinary character, Japan had 
fought no war, but had remained absolutely at peace at home 
and abroad; and for a much longer time — a period of nearly . 
thirteen hundred years — she had had only one war with a for- 
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eign people. In justice it should be said that this freedom from 
foreign war was probably partly due to her isolation. And yet, 
taking that into full consideration, her peace record must be 
pronounced remarkable. 

To be sure, before her long era of home peace began Japan 
had passed through an age of turbulence, somewhat similar to 
the Feudal Age in Europe, and during that period there was 
much petty strife and bloodshed among her barons and her 
chiefs, as was the case in most of the European countries. But 
that period ended in Japan three centuries ago, and since that 
time, as has just been said, she has had a record of peace, both 
at home and abroad, which is far superior to that of any nation 
of the western world. 

It is one of the strange anomalies of a civilization calling it- 
self Christian that the professedly Christian nations of the West 
virtually compelled Japan to create for herself a strong army 
and navy and to show herself formidable as 3 military power 
before they would consent to grant her equal international 
rights with themselves, or admit her to fellowship as a first 
class nation. Her education, her art, her industries, the intelli- 
gence of her people, her civilization older than that of many of 
the nations of Europe, did not avail ; she had to show that she 
could fight ; then but not before were they willing to treat her 
with justice and to give her a place by their side. 

Said Count Hayashi, the distinguished Japanese statesman, at 
the time of the Russo-Japanese War; "To-day we Japanese 
have battleships, torpedoes, cannon. The China seas redden 
with the blood of our own killed and of those whom we kill. 
Our torpedoes roar, our shrapnel shriek, and we die and are the 
cause of death. And you occidentals say to us; 'Now you have 
won your rank; you have civilized yourselves.' Centuries Upon 
centuries we have had artists, painters, sculptors, philosophers, 
literature. Were we then barbarians?" 

We Americans call ourselves a peaceful people, and point to 
Japan as warlike. But let us look at this fact. In the years 
before the European war began, while we were at peace with all 
the world and when no hostilities threatened us from any quar- 
ter, we were expending sixty-seven per cent of our large na- 
tional income on wars past or future. What of Japan? At the 
same time her total expenditure for war purposes was only 
thirty-seven ptr cent of her relatively small national income. 
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We call ourselves peaceful and the people of Japan warlike. 
But who invented the machine gun? Who invented armored 
ships? Who invented the submarine? Who invented the aero- 
plane, and called the attention of the world to it as a new in- 
strument for human destruction? Not Japan, but America. We 
invented every one of these horrible engines of death that are 
making war a new terror on the earth. Then why do we not 
point to ourselves rather than to Japan, as warlike?" 

After Commodore Perry had caused the opening of the 
Japanese ports, when the people of Japan were learning for the 
first time about the great Christian world of the West, they were 
shocked to find out how many savage wars we carry on. They 
wondered whether they could not do something to help us be- 
come more peaceful. A distinguished Japanese patriot and eth- 
ical teacher, Yokoi Slionan by name, actually begged his Gov- 
emmen nd h m to the western nations as an ambassador 

of p a P d 'ith them (o end their bloody conflicts. 

"Th Ch n tions of the west," he said, "have con- 

stan b n figh ng brutal and bloody wars. Let us go there 
and a h h m h great are the blessings of peace." 

peace is not confined to the past. There is 
the strongest endtnce that it is active today. A little while be- 
fore the breaking out of the European War the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation of this country sent Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard University, and Dr. David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford 
University, as its representatives to Japan and other countries 
of the Orient to speak upon the subject of peace. 

Following a little after these gentlemen, as I did, I was 
amused as well as interested to hear the comments that were 
spoken in not a few Japanese circles regarding their mission. 
Everyone referred to them with great respect, regarding it as 
an honor to their nation to be visited by men of such high char- 
acter and distinction. But why, the question was asked again 
and again, did Americans think it important to send peace advo- 
cates to Japan? Japan was already in sympathy with peace 
aims, and ready to do everything in her power to assist in or- 
ganizing the world for the promotion of peace. Indeed, nothing 
did she so much desire as peace, except justice and honor. The 
countries where peace advocacy was needed, it was declared, 
were America and Europe. 
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THE ARMY 

HANDICAPS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 

WAR' 

At the outbreak of war, this country and all military com- 
manders were confronted with certain handicaps. These may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Lack of sound pre-war military legislation. 

2. Lack of any industrial preparation or reserve of mili- 
tary materiel. 

3. Lack of any Air, Chemical Warfare, Tank or Machine 
Gun Services. 

4. Lack of even the design for manufacturing ordnance 
and other military materiel. 

5. Lack of professional officers especially those with ade- 
quate training, either practical or theoretical in the larger 
military problems. 

6. Lack of a reserve of trained officers. 

7. Lack of any considerable organized military force. 

8. Lack of any existing legal method for the compulsory 
mobilization of the resources of the country, human or in- 
dustrial. 

g. Lack of any plans to meet the emergency which had 
been staring us in the face since July, 1914, and which we 
had not even been studying. 

to. Lack of any real General Staff System. 

The achievement of Mr. Root in obtaining legislation look- 
ing to the creation of a General Stafl had not been adequately 
followed up. A real General Staff personnel had not been 
developed in sulficient numbers, nor the functions of the Gen- 
eral Staff properly worked out and co-ordinated with the 
various bureaus of the War Department and the arms of the 
military establishment. 

'From "Censral Pershing— the Soldier." Nalional Stntce. 6:>«i-i. 
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11. Lack of any division, corps or army stafEs and of of- 
ficers who had ever served in such stafEs. 

12. Lack of any system for the co-ordination of the exist- 
ing great war-making departments of the government, such 
as the Army, the Navy, the Shipping Board, and those that 
were subsequently created — the Railroad Administration, 
Council of National Defense, Food Administration, War 
Trade Board, etc. 

13. Lack of 3 mercantile marine. 

14. Lack of the kind of naval vessels and equipment need- 
ed in submarine warfare and of an adequate naval personnel. 

15. American officers had not been permitted by our gov- 
ernment to prepare for the war that was surely coming by 
observation and study in the many theaters where modern 
war was being conducted and its new phases developed. 



WILL TO SERVE' 

Let us recognize fully the results of our diplomacy. Ger- 
many is beaten to the ground, and has been made to accept a 
burden commensurate with the national guilt. Austria is dis- 
membered, but the individual parts are in a ferment that may 
cause trouble after a while. Hungary is frankly socialized. 
Bulgaria is unrepentant and unsubdued, as has been shown by 
recent disturbances. Bolshevik Russia, imprisoned by the boy- 
cott of the Allies, is a huge giant that struggles terribly, but 
must, sooner or later, once more stand erect. Seriously, there 
are the makings of a wonderful Tot of trouble m thac mass. 
For whatever else it is, Bolshevism is not a movement that 
stands still. It is crushed and extinguished for a while, or it 
moves forward. And these people do not belong to the League 
of Nations. 

It would seem that here is all the material for another 
League, of quite another kind, which we of the United States 
may have to think about bye and bye. 

In the present state of national and international politics, 
policies, and lack of policies ; peace with whispered threatenings 
of war; war followed by unsettled peace; natic 
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personal ambitions— an army of some land is a national neces- 
sity. Even among the least far sighted of the people of the 
United States, it is taken for granted that we must have an 
army. We discuss, merely, what kind of an army we must 
have. And we believe that it must meet the following reQuire- 

It must be large enough to meet our needs in time of peace, 
and form an effective first line of defense against any threat' 
ened invasion in time of war. 

Such as it is it must not be the shadow of an army, but must 
be well armed, loyal, efficient, ready, and so disposed as to be 
quickly mobilized in case of urgent national necessity. 

The spirit behind it must be democratic; the army must not 
be imbued with the spirit of militarism, or form the basis for a 
military caste. 

It must be of sufficient size to inspire confidence; it must not 
be so large as to become a burden on the nation by reason of 
the cost of maintenance. 

Since in a democracy the final defense must lie with the citi- 
zens of that democracy, the national army must form a nucleus 
about which the strength of the nation can be gathered in a 
case of need. 

By whatever means the army is recruited, either for peace or 
war, it must l>e in spirit an army of volunteers ; an army of 
men who are wUHtig to give willing and ungrud^ng service to 
their land ; an army that knows what patriotism means, and dis- 
tinguishes between patriotism and jingoism. It must be a con- 
tented army in time of peace; an eager and resourceful army 
in time of war. 

It must be an army that is well commanded, the officers ca- 
pable of being leaders to their men, in order that the men may 
have confidence in their officers. 

It must be an army in which the citizen is not subjugated to 
the soldier; an army of individuals acting together for the 
common good; an army which puts a premium on intelligence, 
and in which discipline is maintained without either bullying or 
subservience. 

It should be an army so well organized, so thoroly trained, 
that it can be translated with the least possible confusion or 
delay from a state of peace to that of war. 

It must be an army in the modem sense, not simp^ a cer- 
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tain number of fighting men in barracks, waiting for the activ- 
ities of war, but an army that is complete in all its parts, ready 
to take the field when necessary. 

It will be an army of mechanics who are soldiers, rather 
than an army of soldiers who are casually mechanics, since 
modern war is a war of the machine. And this will mean an 
army trained vocationally, equally useful lo the nation in peace 

It will be an army physically the most splendid that the 
world has seen, tempered in body, virile in spirit, alert in men- 
tality; the best the nation has to offer. Which means that the 
nation will have to offer to that army the best the nation has. 

It will be a democratic army in which fear or favor, politics 
and policies are put aside for the national good, and in which 
every man has an equal chance in the demonstration of ability. 

In the final mobilizations it cannot be, and must not be, an 
army of professional soldiers. It must be an army of citizens 
who are capable of being soldiers and bearing arms when called 
upon to defend the rights that are their own as citizens. 

In its various activities the army must interfere as little as 
possible with the vocation of the citizen ; it should be considered 
that the army is the servant of the citizen ; the citizen must 
never be the servant of the army. 

It must be an army in which ihe citizen becomes a belter 
citizen for having been a soldier, more useful to himself, and to 
the community of which he is a part. 

Equally important, the army must be a real school set to pro- 
ducing real Americans. 

Such an army is the kind of an army that we want for this 
America of ours. It is the only kind of an army that is worthy 
to represent America. 

The necessity for such an army has been fully demonstrated. 
It may seem, perhaps, an ideal impossible of attainment. But 
it is not impossible, or even difficult. On the contrary it is very 
practicable and economical. 

This again, is what is meant by National Service, or Uni- 
versal Military Training in the larger sense; the kind of train- 
ing for the youth of America that is advocated, not by militar- 
ists and men with personal interests to serve, but by men who 
would, so far as is possible, defend America against the possi- 
bility of war, and build a stronger, finer America in days of 
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peace; men who have only the interests of America at heart. 
That kind of Universal Military Training does not mean 
the raising and maintaining of a great standing army; it is op- 
posed to any such attempt, as being unwise, extravagant, and 
unnecessary. 

It does not mean the building of a military tradition or a 
military caste; it is expressly designed to render this impossible 
in America. 

It does not con fern plate the conscripting of American citi- 
rens from their homes, placing them forcibly in barracks, and 
there, for a greater or lesser period, giving them a more or less 
thoro course in the disadvantages of soldiering. It is intended 
to obviate any chance of such procedure in the event of national 
emergency. 

It does not demand the wasteful expenditure of the people's 
wealth for the creation of a national army. It is expressly de- 
signed to prevent the waste of the people's wealth for the crea- 
tion of an ineflicient military force. 

It does nol require certain months or years to be practically 
wasted out of the life of every young American. It is, on the 
contrary, a part of the plan as formulated to give a large ma- 
jority of young Americans such education, elementary, voca- 
tional, and technical, as they could by no other possible means 
acquire. 

It does not presuppose that America is to become a military 
nation. It takes it for granted that the obvious way to avoid 
the taint of militarism ts to make a nation's citizens the nation's 
soldiers, rather than to bind upon the people the parasite growth 
of a professional army. 

For all the reasons which have been clearly stated, there can 
be no disinterested argument opposed to the fact of the need of 
America for such forces of national defense. 

But we need just this kind of an army and navy, and no 
other ; it is the only kind of an army and navy that will be en- 
tirely beneficial to our national life. 

To any plan or scheme of Universal Military Training that 
does not offer all of these mentioned advantages, every Amer- 
ican, and particularly every man who has been a soldier of 
America under a less efficient system, should be actively, and 
unalterably opposed. 

Given a plan which offers these advantages and which so 
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well takes account of our national needs, no American can offer 
reasonable objectioD— and still proclaim his love for this Amer- 
ica of ours. 

For America asks only that we, her citizens, perform that 
which is truly National Service — a service which it is the right 
of the nation to require; a service which, proceeding from the 
nation's people, is given to the nation as a whole. 



THE ARMY WE NEED' 

Only a failure to comprehend certain absolute facts per- 
mits any question as to the nature of the land forces which 
our nation must have, and until these truths are understood, 
any laws which may be passed in regard to our army or 
citizen soldiers will probably be unsatisfactory, inadequate 
and possibly harmful from both the civil and the military 
viewpoint. 

Among the basic principles upon which we must base 
our future military organization are these ten: 

I. With or without a League of Xationa, (he day of war hu UM 
X. The United States is unalterably opuosed to a large standiaE iraiT. 
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branches thereof, it b unreasonable to expect these human beings la 
regard military legislation from an absolutely unprejudiced viewpoint. 

From these facts it will be found that there is but one 
general military policy to be deduced. 

The day of the peace fanatic, who eloquently assured us 
that it was "impossible for another great war to take place" 
ended in August, 1914, and will be revived only when those 
of us have passed away who recall how utterly ridiculous 
the claims of these theorists became at that time. The 
staunchest supporter of the League of Nations does not claim 
that it will do away with war. President Wilson himself 
makes no such claim, a.nd his opposing political party takes 
the attitude that it will indeed serve as a cause for war. As 
we have learned in our civil governments, power alone can 
enforce law. As civil wars and revolutions constantly prove, 
even a well organized government, with volumes of written 
laws, cannot prevent war when there arises a strong enough 
opposing sentiment. If, then, a well organized government 
is not able to prevent interior strife, we certainly must ex- 
pect that a rather weakly bound league will prevent strife 
only as long the there is no sufficiently powerful party which 
disagrees with its mandates. 

The conclusive proof of the past four years as to the 
impracticability and absurdity of the theories of the ultra- 
pacifists makes it absolutely unnecessary to argue further 
that the day of universal peace is not yet at hand. Hence, 
as there will be war, we must realize that our country may 
again be involved therein, and must be ready to meet the 
issue when it is forced upon us. 

The opposition to a large standing army, but the desire 
for protection, with a minimum of service, is so universally 
accepted in the United States as to require no supporting 
word whatever. It is only necessary to consider the effect 
upon our military policy. If public sentiment is so opposed 
to a large standing army, by elimination, our legislation must 
provide for a small one. What, then, governs its size? What 
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are the peace time necessities for professional soldiers? 
Briefly, they are as follows: The Regular Army must be large 
enough to (a) garrison our colonies, (b) protect our south- 
ern border, (c) furnish small expeditional forces for minor 
campaigns, (d) guard and care for our military property and 
equipment, and (e) do such training and administration of 
other forces as cannot be handled by the officers of those 

An army of a size adequate only for the above mentioned 
duties manifestly will not be large enough to give the nation 
the preparation for war that it desires. It must be supple- 
mented by some other force — and there is only one other 
kind of force known — a citizen soldiery. Fortunately, more- 
over, a citizen soldiery is the one force that meets the re- 
quirement of preparedness with a minimum of service. In 
consequence, we can reach only one conclusion — that our 
military legislation must provide for a small standing army, 
supplemented by a large, efficient citizen soldiery. 

It is characteristic of the American public to see effects, 
rather than causes. It sees, today, that we raised an army 
of over 3,000,000 men, trained them, equipped them, trans- 
ported a large proportion of them to Europe and with them 
added the strength that turned German victory into defeat. 
Because we did this with apparent success, and without 
undue effort or sacrifice the public has a tendency to think 
that in any war that may come, we can raise an army from 
our untrained or partially trained citizens, put them in the 
field and win the war. They overlook the fact that three 
powerful Allies, and many minor ones, were doing our 
fighting for us, while we spent a year in getting our army 
ready to put into the field. Had wc alone been compelled 
to fight a powerful nation like Germany at the same time 
that we were building great cantonments, selecting and 
drafting men, training officers, and manufacturing material, 
we would have learned a very sad lesson. Should we have 
been invaded by a strong army during our year of prepara- 
tion, the very preparation would have been almost impossible 
and defeat would have stared us in the face. 

We may not always have powerful allies to fight while 
we are getting ready, and, therefore, we must be able to 
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put a force into the field immediately on the opening of 
hostilities. It is thought that few who know of the mar- 
velous mobilizations of Europe will question the statement 
that we should have at the very least 500,000 combatant 
troops ready to mobilize in a period that would be counted 
in hours after declaration of war— and that we should have 
another 500,000 men able to be mobilized in a period of days 
thereafter. 

At first thought this may seem impracticable if we are 
to have a small standing army, but, as a matter of fact there 
is one, and just one, sure way in which it may be accom- 
plished, i. e., by making the Regular Army a small, quickly 
expandable, skeletonized unit at peace strength, with a care- 
fully planned and Iried out system of instantaneous conver- 
sion to a completely equipped and trained war strength. 

In order that we may have a force of at least 500,000 
men ready to move immediately on the outbreak of war, 
one of the first essentials is that we maintain the divisional 
organization in peace. To keep the standing army small, 
these divisions may be maintained at a peace strength of 
from one-third to one-half of the war strength, with both 
officers and men of a trained citizen soldiery actually 
assigned to regiments and companies or corresponding units, 
ready to join Ihe colors the instant that the necessity should 
arise. Not only must these citizen soldiers be trained and 
assigned to organized units before an emergency arises, but 
their arms, clothing, equipment and all the impedimenta of 
war must be with the unit, only awaiting the arrival of the 
citizen soldier who is to use them. 

Under that system, we can have a small Regular Army 
and yet be ready to meet an enemy on the outbreak of war. 
Assuming that the Regular Army strength be fixed at from 
200,000 to 275,000 men, organized into from 15 to 20 skele- 
ton divisions, when war should be declared, presto! — we 
almost equal the dreams of William Jennings Bryan. 
Overnight sufficient trained officers and men to give us 
the same number of divisions at war strength, change their 
clothes, pick up their arms and march oft with the "out- 
fits" in which they have been inactive members for some 
time. 
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How these citizen-soldiers would be trained will be con- 
sidered later. Nor is it overlooked that such a plan would 
require a thorough, decentralized system of paper work, 
some time and effort on the part of the officers charged 
therewith, and probably the localization of units, i. e., the 
securing of all men for any certain organization from the 
same locality. We cannot carry any plan for adequate 
preparedness to succsss without thought and work and 
careful preparation and practice in peace. That such a plan 
can be carried out, however, is an actttal proven fact. More- 
over, it is the only way in which we can meet the popular 
demand for a small standing army combined with the ability 
to protect ourselves at the outset of war. 

The millions of men mobilized by Germany and by the 
Allies, and in fact the three million which it became neces- 
sary for the United States alone to put into the field, are 
ample indication that the 500,000 men above provided as 
our immediately available force would not be sufficient for 
our needs. In a short time any powerful enemy would be 
increasing the-forces sent against us, and we would be com- 
pelled to meet the increase. If we keep the Regular Army 
around the quarter million mark in peace, even when 
brought to war strength it will not be sufficient to meet our 
needs. For the next 500,000 or so men which we must have 
we can turn to the National Guard — but to a very different 
Guard from that of the past. The war proved two things 
about the Guard, namely that some of the finest fighting 
material in the country belonged thereto and, second, that 
owing to its impossible and faulty system, the Guard con- 
tained a very large proportion of inefficients, as to officers, 
as to men and as to units. 

Other things being equal, it is absurd to expect an ama- 
teur soldier, on part time and with many civil interests, to 
become as efficient as a professional one. There are numer- 
ous exceptions to this rule, in the form of men who love 
the work so much that they devote most of their time there- 
to, and who make up in enthusiasm what they lose through 
lack of time. These exceptions, however, are not numerous 
enough to make it advisable to rely on a National Guard 
whose required training consists solely of some fifty eve- 
ning drills per year and a week or ten days in summer camp. 
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No citizen soldiery so trained can be counted upon to fur- 
nish our second 500,000 men within a reasonably short time 
after the outbreak of war. 

That fact, however, does not prevent us from finding 
in the National Guard the very force that we are looking 
for. At the present day a large number of both the officers 
and men of the Guard are soldiers trained in war. In 
the future our Guard must be composed entirely of men 
who have had good previous training, which may have been 
secured in the late war, or under the training system here- 
inafter mentioned. The basic fact is that while we cannot 
train soldiers in the time which is available for the Guards- 
man, we can keep previously trained men in condition with 
that amount of work. Hence, in the new National Guard, 
it must be a requirement for either commission or enlist- 
ment that the applicants had a previous thorough military 
training. 

It is a -well recognized military principle that a force 
composed of the armies of a single nation has the advantage 
over the forces of two or more allies. This old principle 
was proven once again in the past war. In that fact lies 
much of the impossibility of placing reliance on a National 
Guard which is controlled largely or in part by some half a 
hundred different States. Such control increases the disad- 
vantages of a small number of allies, and increases it many- 
fold. In fact, under the opposing whims of two score and 
ten governors, State legislatures and adjutant generals, the 
National Guard is an absolute impossibility as an efficient 
military force. 

It is beside the question to argue that the War Depart- 
ment and the Regular Army have done this or that wrong. 
If the War Department has done wrong there is hope that 
its errors may be corrected, but there is no hope of correct- 
ing the errors of fifty little war departments, in fifty States, 
under fifty semi-independent governments. 

We must have but one army — the army — and it must 
be controlled by but one government, the United States 
Government. In that army there is plenty of need for all 
good officers and men, whether they be Regulars, Guards- 
men or Training Camp officers, and there is no reason 
why all should not be members thereof, and be well treUed 
therein. 
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Needless to state, to secure a sufficient flow of trained 
citizens for these purposes we must have universal com- 
pulsory training of all male citizens on their reaching a 
certain age. All the opposing branches of our service agtee 
that we must have such training if we are to have any 
reasonably efficient preparedness. Furthermore about 
4,000,000 young men, and a like number of families of young 
men will attest the fact that military training is not only 
valuable for the purpose of preparedness, but also is of in- 
estimable value to the individual in his civil life and, in con- 
sequence, to the nation. 

On reaching a certain age, which the General Staff has 
set at nineteen years, all male citizens not exempted for 
good reasons, should be required to undergo a period of 
intensive training. No one has suggested that the period 
required for this purpose should be less than three months, 
and it is believed that three months was selected as a con- 
cession on the part of the military authorities and not be- 
cause any officer seriously considered that it would be ade- 
quate for an untrained man to become a trained private 
soldier. However, assuming that three months will suffice, 
each year we would train about 650,000 young men. At the 
conclusion of this training these men would be enrolled 
in one of three forces, (a) as an inactive member of the 
Regular Army, (b) as a member of the National Guard, or 
(c) as a member of the general, unorganized reserve. It is 
in this manner that the enlisted men of the trained citizen- 
soldiery would be secured. 

Not only do men require training, however, but SO, also, 
do units and the officers who must command units. Fur- 
thermore, these units and their officers must have practice 
at war strength, and must have manoeuvers of large tactical 
organizations under conditions approximating those of war. 
This is absolutely necessary if our army is to function prop- 
erly as a fighting force when war is suddenly thrust upon 
it. The only way that such practice in handling war 
strength units could be secured under a skeleton army 
policy would be to have the citizen soldier take his in- 
dividual training during his first year, and when enrolled aa 
an inactive member of the Regular Army, or as a mem- 
ber of the National Guard, to require that he join the colors 
for a short period of manoeuvering and large unit train- 
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ing in the following year. In this way, not only would the 
officers be practiced in handling their units at war strength, 
but the army would actually be mobilized at stated in- 
tervals, and there would be removed all obstacles to a 
smooth and rapid mobilization in time of war. 

There remains the problem of securing and training the 
officers. In the initial plans for the organizations of the sin- 
gle army which this nation should have, use should be made 
of all officers of the Regular Army, the National Guard or 
the Reserve Corps who have demonstrated, or who can 
demonstrate that they are iitted to act in the rank which 
they may hold. Thereafter, we could rely upon the remain- 
ing sources of officers, i. e.. West Point, the private mili- 
tary schools, the ranks of the Regular Army, and to these 
we could add those young men who after completing their 
period of compulsory training, volunteer, and are found fit 
for additional training as officer candidates. 



A PROFESSIONAL STANDING ARMY' 

I am opposed to any bill which perpetuates a large pro- 
fessional standing army, for I see in such an army the aban- 
donment of real preparedness in the form of a great citizen 
army. 

The maintenance of a large regular army is objectionable 
because such an army can have no peace time functions. We 
have no boundaries to protect from invasion. Mexico has 
not the power to invade. An invasion from Canada is un- 
thinkable. Regular army garrisons in the Philippines and 
other possessions would seem to be unnecessary and even un- 
wise. The defense of the possessions is a naval problem. If 
the Navy maintains control of the sea, defensive action by 
garrison troops will be unnecessary. If the Navy should lose 
control of the sea, we would lose the garrisons to any great 
and near-by power capable of landing large armies there. 
And the stronger the garrison, the greater our loss. So far 
as the maintenance of order in these possessions is concerned, 

'Froni atatement of Major-Genecal John F. O'Ryan. United Slats 
CoriEreu. Senate. Hearings before the subcommittee of the Comnillee 
on Military Affaira, 66tb Congresa, ad Seuion. v. i, p. 513-16. 
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I understand the best thought to be that this duty should 
largely be intrusted to colonial troops. Such a system costs 
less and furnishes congenial occupation for the restless and 
martial elements of the native population. The fine record 
of the Constabulary and the Philippine Scouts will seem to 
justify this view. 

All the leaders in the movement for real preparedness 
have urged the organization of an army like those of Switz- 
erland and Australia, and one of the strongest arguments 
used was that the possession of such an army would avoid 
the maintenance of a large, costly, and ineffective regular 

A regular professional army is an obsolete institution, a 
survival of a former period when wars were largely waged 
by mercenary troops. As a system of defense, it has been 
abandoned by all the great powers except Great Britain and 
the United States. As an organization it is essentially and 
unavoidably wasteful of funds, out of harmony with the 
scheme of things as they exist in our country and organically 
ineffective for the waging of modern wars of consequence. 

The great demand in modern war, when the manhood of 
the nation is employed, is for the prompt availability of the 
vast mass of material things needed in war, and for trained 
officers to lead, administer and direct. Although the great 
lesson of the war was the complete failure of America to 
produce the material things of war in lime to employ them, 
and although the most dramatically successful side of the 
war was the manner in which the manhood of the country 
was marshalled, transported to France, and with the material 
things needed largely furnished by the Allies, successfully 
led to victory, the present publicity and effort seem directed 
to problems of regular army personnel rather than to those 
of adequate organization and future supply. 

I think we should have a large oiScer force in time of 
peace, but the policy of justifying their maintenance by pro- 
viding regular army units commensurate with their numbers 
will waste funds that should go for the training and main- 
tenance of a great citizen force and in the development of 
which they might much better be employed. 

A large professional army is an ineffective agency for the 
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waging of modern war, because of the character of its en- 
listed personnel. Always and everywhere in time of peace 
the soldiers of such an army are for the most part those who 
have failed in civil life and the army is for them an asylum. 
But military effort in modern wars is only one-fourth mili- 
tary technique. It is three-fourths the character of effort 
that constitutes the industrial and professional life of the 
country and in this effort these men have failed. With the 
advent of modern war, therefore, a professional army is in- 
capable of efficiency in this great and complicated field of 
effort. Its unskilled personnel must be immediately strength- 
ened by great drafts of skilled and resourceful men from 
civil life qualified by capacity and experience in the many es- 
sential specialties. These include hygiene, sanitation, water 
analysis, medicine, surgery, chemistry, telegraphy, tele- 
phony, radio, installation, repair and maintenance of electric 
equipment, railway construction and maintenance, operation 
and maintenance of motor cars and motor trucks, cooking, 
stenography, draughting and, designing, bridge and dock con- 
struction, painting, clerical work, printing, and so on. At 
the outbreak of this war the need in the army for such skilled 
men was so great that the National Guard divisions and later 
the National Army divisions were drawn upon to such an 
extent that their efficiency was for a time impaired. And as 
a result of these changes the regular regiments soon ceased 
to be regular except in name. I am informed that during the 
fighting period their officers and men were largely from the 
Reserve Corps, the National Guard and the National Army. 
The commanding officer of one regiment of the first regu- 
lar division told me recently that less than 10 per cent of 
his personnel officers and men were from the Regular Ar- 
my — over 90 per cent from the National Guard, Reserve 
Corps and National Army. 

The maintenance of a large Regular Army means the 
abandonment of a system of peace-lime organization and a 
reasonable degree of training for the great citizen forces 
which in the event of war will again, as always in the past, 
fight the battles. It means that in order to perpetuate this 
obsolete system the citizenry of the country must go into 
war in hastily organized units, without esprit and morale, 
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and with little or no training, or as conscripts for the Reg- 
ular Army, with limited opportunity for recognition and pro- 
motion, which it would seem to be the present duty of Con- 
gress to safeguard. 

The returned Reserve Corps officers seem to believe that 
the Regular Army system is unsatisfactory in relation to the 
recognition of nonprofessional officers. They claim that 
many of their number, experts in particular fields, were re- 
quired to carry out essential enterprises under the nominal 
direction of regular officers unqualified to do the work, but 
who were given the rank and pay of superior grades com- 
mensurate with the work the Reserve Corps officers were 

From all fields of the Army's activities these complaints 
are heard. They are incidental to a professional Army sys- 
tem, which vests in a class, separate from the rest of the 
people, the sole responsibility of preparing for and conduct- 
ing war, although modern war, as stated, demands the skill 
and experience of the best the Nation has. The supplement- 
ing of the Regular Army system by lists of names of thou- 
sands of Reserve Corps ofiieers is no solution. To be effec- 
tive, these officers should be assigned in peace to the units 
of an existing citizen army, with opportunity to play their 
roles at regular intervals, and with equal chance for recog- 
nition and reward for efficiency. 

A professional Regular Army, having no direct interest 
in the educational, professional, and industrial life of the peo- 
ple, hard put to it during peace to occupy the time of its 
troops, develops unmolested its own customs, habits, and 
methods. These may be adapted to the life of a professional 
Army in peace, but not always are they of usefulness in the 
great citizen army, with which a war must be fought. Such 
customs may even become handicaps in a war army, and 
certainly some of them created great impatience among the 
energetic men from civil life, who accepted Reserve com- 
missions to do work vital to the success of the Army. Th« 
greater the size of a professional army in peace, the longer 
will it require, after the outbreak of war, to force the aban- 
donment of obsolete methods in the organization and de- 
velopment of the citizen army with which* the war must be 
fought. 
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The maintenance of a large Regular Army will mean that 
each year legislation will be more and more in the interest 
of that organized body, and away from the interest of that 
unorganized army which will have to be created when war 
comes. The history of Regular Army legislation shows this 
conclusively. 

It may be said that our present Army, now when the war 
is over, is up to date in its organization, methods, and equip- 
ment. But this does not mean that such conditions will con- 
tinue under a Regular Army systetn. It never has in the 
past. The enterprises of civil life attract the mass of war 
officers and men back to their civilian activities, and they 
take with them the resourcefulness, experience, and capacity 
which contributed so greatly to the success of the war army. 
The material things of war and war inventions have always 
been largely the products of civilian minds and efforts. Pro- 
fessional army interests and conservatism have been charged 
through the years with retarding and even arresting the de- 
velopment of inventive capacity from outside and even with- 
in its own organization. 

Most of the cost of maintaining a great Regular Army 
goes for the support of enlisted men — for their recruitment, 
pay, subsistence, clothing, housing, transport, medical care, 
travel, and retirement. In a citizen army these items are 
greatly reduced, for throughout most of their peace-time ser- 
vice these men are self-supporting, as in Switzerland and 
Australia. 

There is an aspect of the professional army system which 
should not be ignored. It is that the logical end of the train- 
ing of a professional army is war, while that of a citizen army 
is preparedness against war. Throughout all time men have 
been influenced by self-interest. The professional soldier has 
no outlook but war for the real rewards of his profession, 
while the primary interests of the citizen soldier are vested 
in the institutions of peace. 

WANTED— ARMY REORGANIZATION' 

Why did a victorious army which made the supreme test 
in France come home with a "grouch"? 

' By Henrr T- Allen, GoTCmor of Kansas. North American KtTlew. 
jio:39-47. Julj. "S'B- 
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Why did a lot of wholesome, young Americans, who had 
given themselves without reluctance to the task over there, 
who had served with conspicuous dash and bravery, who had 
been cited, and decorated and "generalnDrdered" for their 
great work, come home hating the army? Why did so many 
of ihem say on the day they landed in America, "My first 
desire is to gel out of this uniform and into 'cits'?" 

When the war opened, the country heard with approval 
that this was to be a scientific war so far as America was 
concerned. The entire management was to be turned over 
to the regular organization. The National Guard units were 
to lose their identity as such and become merged into a 
general army. West Point was to have a chance to put 
into practice everything it knew about war; the country was 
to contribute sufficient money and war materials with which 
to equip a huge army and the raw man-power with which 
to provide reserve officers and soldiers. 

Everything worked out admirably on paper, and West 
Point stood forward to take up its load. The country had 
ample confidence, ample money and ample raw man-power. 
And the country exhibited another trait at that hour, which 
America exhibits only when meeting a real crisis, a determin- 
ation to see the game through without complaint or criti- 
cism while the stress was on. The people contributed will- 
ingly not only their sons, but their wealth. They adopted 
a patriotic and unquestioning attitude; they submitted to a 
censorship as drastic, if not as intelligent, as that which was 
ever exercised in Germany — they did it all gladly for the 
cause. They quit talking, but kept thinking, and praying and 
watching the one great contribution we made — the raw man- 
power, and they kept hoping the best of West Point. 

Now the war is over. Something more than a million 
men have returned from overseas, and out of the tongues 
that are loosed America is getting a very adequate and 
faithful realization of how things went. 

One contribution made by America stood out. No man 
may cast a reflection upon it. The European world has ap- 
praised it, acclaimed it, decorated it. That contribution was 
American man-power. After we have given due praise to 
that, the holiday seems over. 
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For many years we had been calmed by the assurance 
that, while we didn't have much of an army, we were long 
on a trained staff; that all we needed was to distribute the 
West Point and staff college wisdom and training through- 
out a civil an soldiery. We expected the professionally 
trained soldier to create a scientific army and a scientific- 
ally trained supply staff to equip it. All the country had to 
do was to pay the bills and wait. 

Our first disillusionment was in the creative genius of 
the staff which was to provide us with transportation, ord- 
nance, material and airplanes. The officers who had charge 
of the supply end refused to be hurried. They had their 
own notions about machine guns, and they seemed to pro- 
ceed upon the theory that the battle would wait until we 
had made a special gun, more suitable to American use than 
any being used in the world. 

We spent some millions, and, what was more valuable 
than money at the hour, some valuable months, carrying 
on debates and experiments in the very face of a crowded 
emergency which called for guns. Finally we fought at 
Chateau-Thierry, at St. Mihiel and in the Argonne Forest 
with machine guns purchased from our war-burdened allies. 
We wanted an airplane all our own, and the scientific gentle- 
men who were ninning the war for us locked up a room full 
of airplane experts and bade them produce a wonder. They 
expended six hundred million dollars before making a plane. 
They wasted months of time, and the most mechanical na- 
tion in the world — the nation that had been pioneer in the 
science of flying — sent its troops into their crucial hour in 
the Argonne Forest unprotected from the air. 

Everything the supply staff touched seemed to suffer de- 
lay. We did not do so well producing munitions for our- 
selves under stress as we had done for our allies under the 
ordinary routine of commercial production. As a result, af- 
ter a year and a half of hurrying up, backed with uncounted 
millions in money, representing a land that possessed fab- 
ulous mechanical resources, the American army took charge 
of its sector in September, 1918, with less material of war 
supplied by our own country than the troops of Indu-China 
would have had if they had occupied a place on that line. 
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Early in September General Pershing, in command of 
the American Forces, sent messages to Washington beg- 
ging for more war material and giving a list of the shortages 
in animal transportation, motorized transportation and other 
war materials. He was obliged to go into the battle of the 
Argonne Forest September 26th with these shortages, and 
suffered ghastly losses because he was obliged to send raw 
man-power against the superb mechanical equipment of the 
German army. 

On October 13th he again cabled the War Department 
that its "failure to fill tonnage allotments resulted in the im- 
proper equipment of regiments and the uneconomical diver- 
sion of vehicles urgently needed for other purposes." He 
called attention to the fact that only one hundred and fifty . 
cars for reconnaissance and staf! observation purposes ar- 
rived during the months of September and October. He also 
called attention to the lack of repair trucks and the general 
motor transport situation, and said. 



nished wbcn cabled for, our armies will cease la operate. 

For two weeks before this message the Americans had 
been going forward through the gloomy Argonne Forest, as- 
saulting without adequate war material the Hindenburg Line. 
They couldn't wait. Pershing had taken over that part of 
the line. There was nothing to do except to oppose the thor- 
oughly equipped and mechanically supported German line 
with our partially equipped army. 

It has taken some time to make the people at home realize 
the handicap under which the American army fought, be- 
cause the censorship had created a deliberate lie about the 
real situation. The impression had been studiously built up 
that we had over 7,000 airplanes in Europe, that there was 
American ordnance in plenty, that there was ample trans- 
portation and that the material equipment of the army left 
nothing to be desired. This studied misrepresentation was 
the most audacious chapter in the history of the war. It re- 
flected real genius. It transcended ordinary lying and reached 
into the realm of constructive literary talent. Now when 
s exposed, the defenders of a policy of misrep- 
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resentation say "Well, we won the war, didn't we?" Some 
of them add that it was necessary to carry on the false pre- 
tenses to save the morale of the people at home. A man 
who acted as a corps commander in France has made that 
silly statement to me within the last ten days. 

The production and supply situation fell down in Wash- 
ington for the same reason that army efficiency fell down 
elsewhere. Many of the old army men could not expand. 
They became hopelessly entangled in their own red tape. 
Their system precluded the possibility of speed and they did 
not have the elasticity to meet emergencies. In fact, they 
had never had any emergencies to meet before. A profes- 
sional army school has no emergencies — everything runs like 
clockwork. 

There were many magnificent ofScers who made great 
progress, but the unanimity with which the returned civiljal 
soldiers are expressing their discontent, the similar manner 
in which they assail the system under which they fought in 
France, indicates that something more than the natural re- 
action against army life of soldiers returning from an over- 
seas campaign must be considered as responsible for their 
attitude. 

I have just received from a private soldier who returned 
only a week ago from Germany a letter in which he says, "I 
am in sympathy with any effort to improve the army system. 
There is too much 'for officers only' in it. In the place 
where there should be democracy we find only officers and 
enlisted men. The enlisted man gives up everything and 
gets nothing." This is a crude declaration, but it voices a 
sentiment I have heard from many men. No one of them 
with whom I have talked wants to be an enlisted man again. 

"We have been 'West-Pointed' to death" said a tall ser- 
geant to me at Camp Upton. He was an intelligent, young 
giant with a Distinguished Service Medal pinned to his jack- 
et and hack in his Western home he has a diploma from a 
college of liberal arts. He went to war with all the cheer- 
fulness that belongs to youth confronting danger. He made 
a good soldier, but he canje back hating the American army 
system. 

"They forgot we were men and tried to make mere an- 
us," he said bitterly. 
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This reaction is so general among tlie men th&t it can 
be accounted for only upon the ground that the professional 
army officer failed to realize that he was dealing with a dif- 
ferent class of Americans than those who make up the regu- 
lar army in days of peace. The army which went to France 
in National Guard and National Army unil« was a. erosa-sec- 
tion of whatever community the unit came from. In the 
ranks were men who were socially and mentally the equal 
of their superior officers. They all realized that discipline 
was necessary, but they also realized that the system of mil- 
itary caste which characterized the West Point attitude was 
not American. With very accurate discernment they called 
it a "Prussian" military attitude. 

The gulf between the men and the officers under this sys- 
tem was as wide as the gulf between the professional mili- 
tary man and the civilian had been in days of peace. When 
I talked to reserve officers, their reflections were unanimous 
to the effect that the system of West Point has produced 
rigidity, narrowness and a cheap aristocracy in officers. It 
created out of a democratic American lad a stiff sort of snob, 
who lost his initiative and suffered that peculiar mental de- 
bility which results from training only one set of faculties 
to look at life altogether from one single viewpoint. 

An intelligent observation by a Lieutenant Colonel of En- 
gineers from civil life ran something like this: 

"The officers from civil life caught on rapidly because 
they knew their need of training. They were bound to no 
system. Their minds had been kept alert by their practical 
problems in private enterprises. Their sense of initiative 
had not become atrophied in an atmosphere of ancient the- 
ories. They developed into valuable men for the emergencies 
of the day over there because the background of their lives 
before they joined the war was full of actual problems." 

I think this officer spoke a truth that is fundamental. He 
had come from the real life of the civilian, not the artificial 
life which is presumed necessary to fit the professional sol- 
dier. In real life from which these civilians came there was 
one unvarying standard of success—a man must make good. 
If he held a position requiring efficiency, it was a position 
won and kept by actual merit. In this practical school there 
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was no protection for an inefEcient man, no masonry of mil- 
itary cohesiveness that kept a man in a position where he 
commanded other men even though he was markedly unfit to 
lead. 

The professional army has some instincts that resemble 
the rules of a mutual benefit association — the strong men car- 
ry the load and the weak men keep their jobs. The elas- 
ticity of a system in which a man must make good in order 
to hold his job is conspicuously absent from the West Point 
condition. 

There were splendid officers from the West Point group. 
Their success was due more to their native talents than to 
their professional army training. This was proved over and 
over again by the continued presence of notoriously unfit of- 
ficers of the regular establishment who had graduated from 
West Point and served long and colorless careers. Although 
they were conspicuously weak, they kept commands. 

The army administrators did not know how to get away 
from set rules. One of the more ghastly manifestations of 
this fact was the manner in which they handled the casualty 
reporting from France. They chose deliberately a system 
which was bound to fall down. It disregarded every simple 
and direct method and introduced such a highly organized 
system of inefhciency that it was bound to give us the re- 
sults it has given us^ — today, with the war eight months in 
the background, we are still receiving casualty reports. 

I realize that all the criticism now being visited upon 
the regular army system is of no avail unless it produces for 
the future a system which is better than the one we have had 
in the past. That we must have professional training to cre- 
ate a proficient army is, of course, obvious; and it ought to 
be the frank and eager effort of every American to save what 
is good in the present situation without continuing the 
growth of its faults. 

The suggestion has been made that West Point shall 
hereafter be a finishing school rather than a training school. 
This plan would have some strong arguments in its favor. 
A lad selected out of a political potpouri who goes to West 
Point at seventeen years of age and grows up in that atmos- 
phere is no longer a rounded citizen. He is a soldier, trained 
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to tight in a certain way. He has missed all the Opportunity 
of becoming a generally informed citizen. He would be a 
better ofEcer if he had taken a coarse in liberal education in 
a civilian university, studied along with his other depart- 
ments of knowledge the fundamentals of a military education 
and gone to West Point for a finishing course. His mingling 
with other citizens in a civilian university life would have 
given him a breadth not possible to attain in a soldiers' pro- 
fessional school. 

The suggestion has also been made that no man should 
be admitted to West Point until he has served a period in the 
ranks and become acquainted with the rights and the duties 
of a private soldier from the private soldier's viewpoint The 
advantage of this is palpable. Such knowledge would have 
saved from being failures in their commands a good many 
West Pointers during the past two years. 

All of our history has proved that our wars in the last 
analysis are fought by civilian soldiery, the regular army be- 
ing used as a sacrifice to hold the line while the civilian forces 
are coming up. What we need, of course, is a. system which 
will guarantee the growth of a sufficient military intelligence 
to provide officers for the future. The composition of the 
differences between West Point and the National Guard, so 
that each may be strengthened, is greatly to be desired. 

It has been suggested that National Guard officers and 
reserve officers of proved ability should be permitted to en- 
ter stafi schools and the war college. Every opportunity 
should be given to develop real leadership. No man can be 
a successful ofGcer without this natural quality. Any man 
with this natural quality and an educated mind can be turned 
into a first class oflicer. No amount of education can make 
a man without this quality a brilliant officer. 

Possibly the best American system would be to have a 
small regular army, with a well trained force of officers qual- 
ified to aid in the training of a great force of citizen soldiers, 
these soldiers to come from men who are not permitted to 
carry on their occupations and at the same time have an 
extensive military training. There can be no doubt as to 
the benefit of military training. Every man who is returning 
from France today attests it, though most of them oppose 
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the idea of a compulsory system. The National Guard units 

in this war proved that men who have had even a limited 
training are of great value. 

I have heard it suggested both by regular and civilian 
army officers that residence of officers at array posts should 
be abolished. They should be obliged to live in communi- 
ties where they would be in touch with citizens. More of 
them should be detailed to the National Guard as instructors. 
The contact with this civilian atmosphere would be broad- 

If in creating the new system of training officers an ef- 
fort should be made to use West Point as a finishing school 
and the staff colleges as post-graduate institutions, it is sug- 
gested that every officer should have a preparatory education 
in some American college. This would broaden the citizen 
instinct of the officer and give him a better grasp on his work 
when he comes to the emergency which demands that he 
train soldiers taken from citizen life. 

I have often heard the suggestion within the past two 
years in France, when the subject of army reorganization 
has been under discussion, that our professionally trained of- 
ficers in time of peace should be detailed to service in tele- 
graph offices, railroad enterprises, manufacturing concerns, 
store-keeping, and other practical commercial institutions 
which constitute a part of the nation's war strength in time 
of trouble. 

No re -organization of the army system would be of 
course, complete which did not take into consideration the 
need of a broader education for the staff. The recent war 
has proved the need of more comprehensive intelligence 
touching the resources of this country in order that, under 
the stress of a hurried call, the mobilization of our resources 
may be secured with more celerity and at less expense. Staflt 
officers should have intelligence in these matters similar to 
the best intelligence possessed by the leaders of industry, 
whose services were finally summoned in the recent conflict. 
The last hour of a conflict, which must have appeared inevit- 
able to the administration for many months, found the army 
staff wholly unprepared for a general mobihzation of our re- 
ind without an adequate conception of what we had 
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or what we would need. The utter failure in relation to this 
important matter cost the nation untold wealth and a poig- 
nant sacrifice of life. 

The American historian who writes of the period imme- 
diately preceding the recent grea.t conflict will find himself 
utterly at a loss to explain the stupid failure of a usually 
keen nation to make any preliminary preparation for a crisis 
whose inevitable approach must have been apparent to those 
in power. 
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THE NAVY 

OUR NAVY, AS BUILT AND BUILDING, MOST 
POWERFUL IN THE WORLD' 

In view of the present discussion of our naval program, 
the following comparison of the relative strength of our 
navy and that of Great Britain, when our present construc- 
tion is completed, may be of interest. I have not previously 
seen it made. The data is based on Jane's "Fighting Ships," 
igip, and equally reliable -sources. 

In 1923 the total displacement of the English dread- 
noughts, including those which will probably soon be broken 
up, will be 785,000 tons: of ours 840,000 tons. In battle- 
cruiser tonnage the totals will be 230,000 and 260,000 tons 
respectively, excluding the British "Indomitable" which is 
for sale, and the light battle-cruisers of the "Courageous" 
class which have been converted into seaplane tenders. The 
total battle fleet of Great Britain will, Iherefore displace 
1,025.000 tons; that of the United States 1,100,000 tons, or 
7 per cent more. The weight of a broadside salvo from 
their big guns will be about 475,000 pounds; from ours 580,- 
000, or 23 per cent more. 

Add to this the fact that the average age of the individual 
American ship will only be 4Y2 years from completion; that 
of the British 10 years. At the very moderate allowance of 
5 per cent depreciation of the total, each year, to represent 
both wear on material and obsolescence of design, the total 
efficiency of the British tonnage must be reduced one-fourth 
compared with ours. (Over half our fleet has been designed 
since Jutland, and only one British vessel, the "Hood.") Our 
battle fleet is thus found to be 43 per cent, nearly half again 
stronger than the English. Our displacement will be con- 
centrated in 33 ships against 42, which increases the advan- 
tage. 

'By Brandon Barringer, Princeton University. SeieDtific Ameriwn. 
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As to the other types, we both have about 325,000 tons 
of modern destroyers. The data concerning submarines is 
less reliable, but we are building rapidly and England is 
scrapping several groups, so the totals must be nearly equal. 
In modern light cruisers England will have sixty vessels to- 
talling 300,000 tons against our ten and 7S,ooo Ions. 

In the air we are outclassed in both dirigibles, and sea- 
planes but even these advantages could hardly balance a 3 
to 2 difference in the main fleets. 

From these general figures it may be seen that, by 1923, 
we will have the most powerful navy in the world without 
laying down another keel. Great Britain is planning no new 
construction for several years. 

THE NEED OF A GREATER NAVY" 

No step backward, but a long step forward, should be 
taken by this Congress in strengthening the American N^vy. 
The additional three-year program recommended in my an- 
nual report is a conservative one intended to continue the 
policy of steady upbuilding of the Navy established in igi6. 
The General Board of the Navy, after extensive investiga- 
tion and exhaustive consideration, has recommended a much 
larger program, extending to the year 1925. While their 
recommendations are entitled to, and have received, very 
careful consideration, the Department has not felt justified 
at this time in recommending such an extensive program, 
or one extending over such a long period. At the same time, 
a year-by-ycar program is not thought to be advisable; it 
is too much of the hand-to-moufh nature, and naval experts 
and thinking men interested in the Navy have seen its un- 
wisdom and in igi6 succeeded in substituting a better plan. 
When the three-year program policy was adopted, it met 
with general approval throughout the country, and a rever- 
sion to hand-to-mouth methods now would be a retrograde 
step. The Department has felt that the least it could do at 
this time was to recommend a virtual duplication of this pro- 
gram. 

1 Ffom "The Navy and the Nation," by Josephus Daniels. Copyright, 
1919. George H. Doran Company, Fubliahen. 
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As regards the larger vessels of definite types, the num- 
bers of each type can now be fixed and have been recom- 
mended. I am asking that authorization he given for the 
construction of ten dreadnaughts, six battle cruisers, and 
ten scout cruisers to be laid down during the coming three 
years and one hundred and thirty other ships of such type 
and character as may give us a well-rounded Navy. The 
initial appropriation need not be large, for work on some of 
the big ships already authorized was necessarily deferred 
during the war in order that efforts might be concentrated 
upon destroyers and like ^mall craft and merchant ships. 
Now the construction of the big ships will be pushed as 
rapidly as possible, the number of small craft being ample 
until more dreadnaughts and other big ships are added to 
the naval force. As regards these smaller vessels, a general 
authorization is requested in order that a study of all types 
produced by all nations during the war may be made and 
preliminary work may be done. In view of the large num- 
ber of smaller vessels Undertaken during the war which will 
continue to be constructed during the next year, it is not 
recommended that the construction of additional smaller ves- 
sels be pressed at this time. The details concerning them 
can be taken up subsequently. In this connection it should 
be pointed out that although the program of 1916 extended 
over three years, the individual vessels to be undertaken in 
any specified year were specified each year by the Congress. 
It is expected and recommended that this practice be con- 
tinued. My thought is, and it finds expression in the esti- 
mates, that under present conditions we ought to make no 
change in the naval program which the United States set 
for itself in 1916. We ought neither to commit ourselves to 
any gigantic expansion nor to recede from the wise three- 
year policy. 

It is our duty to consider the obligations imposed upon 
America if the Peace Conference now occupied at Versailles 
upon the greatest task which ever engaged the attention of 
a human gathering during the whole course of the world's 
history completes its work constructively and satisfactorily, 
as we all hope it will do. Let us assume that this Confer- 
ence will give birth to some plan looking toward a concert 
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of the nations for the maintenance of Peace. Whether it 
be a League of Nations, according to the present accepta- 
tion of the meaning of that term, or what not, it will be 
some manner of body to which differing nations will per- 
force submit their differences for adjudication and which will 
be sufficiently powerful to induce acceptance of its decisions 
when once they shall be made. 

The experience of poor and imperfect humanity has very 
fully taught the lesson that power for enforcement of judi- 
cial decisions sometimes needs to be considerable; and back 
of that must lie a tremendous police power of prevention 
if judicial decisions arc to be made as infrequent as possible, 
indeed if society is to exist at all. Arbitration which had 
behind it no power capable of compelling the disputants to 
accept the decisions of the arbitrators would have no value 
whatsoever in cases of serious emergency. 

It seems self-evident that a world-police must be estab- 
lished to achieve this purpose, no matter what the consti- 
tution or plan of operation of the Peace League may be. 
That world-police will be very largely naval, for only a po- 
lice equipped with and trained to ships could be world-mo- 
bile, and a world-police which could not move speedily and 
powerfully about the world would be as valueless and im- 
potent as a city police incapable of traversing the city's 
streets. 

This being true, it becomes obvious that if the United 
States is to participate in such a movement it must partici- 
pate upon a scale commensurate with its wealth, intelligence, 
great population and scientific attainments. Any lesser par- 
ticipation would be a shirking of its duty. A contribution 
less in cost, strength or any detail of perfection, than that 
of any other member of the League, would be undignified 
and unworthy of a nation which by Providence has been so 
generously endowed as the United States. 

I am quite certain that it would be improper for Amer- 
ica even to consider the proposition of contributing to the 
world-police a number of units smaller than that contrib- 
uted by the greatest other power. It seems to me that this is 
obviously the American duty and that the other nations of the 
world would be justified in regarding us as shirkers if wc 
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failed to accept the burden of it cheerfully and turn to the 
performance of it with an unexampled earnestness and high 
efficiency. It would be contrary to all our traditions and 
all our ideals to assume that in the planning of a new and 
mighty Navy, America could be animated either by fear or 
by the intention of aggression. 

What if, unhappily, the Peace Conference should fail to 
come to an agreement upon such a plan? Suppose the 
Powers do not now agree to curtail armament. Then it is 
entirely obvious to all that the United States, if she is to 
rcahze her destiny as a leader of the democratic impulse, if 
she is to play her proper part (as she, hand in hand with 
her incomparable Allies, has played it in this war) in the 
protection of small nations, the preservation of the freedom 
of the seas for them and for the world at large, must have 
a Navy that will be as powerful as that of any nation in 
the world. 

It is my firm conviction that if the Conference at Ver- 
sailles does not result in a general agreement to put an end to 
naval building on the part of all the nations, then the United 
States must bend her will and bend her energies, must give 
her men and give her money to the task of the creation of 
incomparably the greatest Navy in the world. She has no 
designs upon the territory or the trade of any other nation 
or group of nations. But she is pledged to the support of 
the Monroe Doctrine; she is pledged to the protection of 
the weak wherever they may suffer threats; she is incom- 
parably rich, incomparably strong in natural resources; if 
need be she must be incomparably strong in defense against 
aggressors and in offense against evil doers. 

America is committed to the promise of entering into a 
general and genuine plan for the reduction of armaments. 
If the outcome of the Peace Conference shall be that all 
nations will concur in this idea, then the United States will 
gladly join them in the worthy plan. For three years we 
have been committed to such a program in such circum- 
stances. But if such an agreement cannot he shortly ar- 
ranged, then we here in America must accept the burden 
which the failure automatically will thrust upon us and meet 
it by adding such units to our Navy as will secure our own 
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safety and aid powerfully in protecting the peace of the 

Every year since I have been Secretary of the Navy I 
have urged an international agreement to end competitive 
and costly naval construction. The day for the realization 
of that long-cherished idea seems not far distant. We are 
pledged to co-operate with other nations to a reduction of 
armament. Unless the nations now agree upon such con- 
ventions as will compel the settlement of national differences 
by arbitration we will fail to garner the best fruits of the 
dearly-bought victory. For one, I believe the war has taught 
us two things: First, that national differences and greed for 
power may always endanger the Peace of the world; Sec- 
ond, that to prevent differences and selfish ambitions from 
producing another war there must be constituted a high 
tribunal and there must be a world-police power so strong 
that no nation will dare defy the strength of a decree of such 



NAVAL PROGRAM" 

I now find "that with the extraordinary expenses during 
the coming fiscal year we could not begin the construction 
of any capital ships except those authorized in the three 
year building program authorized in 1916." There was some 
suggestion that work on those already authorized be de- 
ferred, but I took the ground that under any circumstances 
all those ships would be needed to give our Navy sufficient 
modern powerful and fast ships to enable us to have an 
adequate mobile police force of the sea, and I stated what 
was the position of the Navy Department then and now: 

"We have only two courses to pursue: We must have 
a League of Nations by which every nation will help pre- 
serve the peace of the world without competitive navy build- 
itig, or we must have incomparably the biggest Navy in the 
world. There is no middle ground." 

Your committee made no provision for a new building 
program in the last Navy bill, and the paramount question 

'From aUtemenl af 
the Committee on Naval 
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as to future naval expansion revolves around what new con- 
struction will be authorized in this year's bill. In my an- 
nual report I stated that specific recommendation would be 
reserved until such time as I should appear before your 
committee, 

I had hoped, gentlemen, to appear before you to-day with 
a. final recommendation as to a building program for the 
Navy, but as the peace treaty has not yet been acted upon 
by the Senate there are uncertainties in the situation. If the 
covenant had been ratified, our duty would have been made 
plain. With the League in operation, composed at first of 
all the nations allied or associated in the World War and 
with provision for the admittance of all other nations op- 
posed to conquest and militarism, it would not be necessary 
to impose on the taxpayers of America, in view of present 
burdens, the money necessary for building more capital ships 
by appropriations in this bill. I have had presented to me, 
and Admiral Badger in his hearings has presented to you, 
the building program for the next fiscal year proposed by 
the general board, which is as follows: 



Bauksbips 

Batllt craisers 

Scout cruisers 

FlotiUs leaders 

Submarine (Sect) . 

AircratC tenders . . 
Destroyer tender .. 
Submarine tender ■ 



You have had before you members of the general 
board, who have given you their views as to the necessity 
of continuing our building program and making our Navy, 
step by step, of the proper size, and their views are entitled 
to the most serious consideration. I am entirely in harmony 
with the statements made before this committee by Admiral 
Badger as to the military need of the general board's pro- 
gram if the United States elects to remain out of the League 
of Nations; but, under conditions as they exist to-day, I 
am not recommending additional dreadnoughts, battle cruis- 
ers, and scout cruisers in the pending bill, though these ships 
are the backbone of naval efficiency. 
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Had the peace treaty been settled upon, with the possi- 
bility of armaments being curtailed and regulated as origin- 
ally suggested by your committee in 1916, 1 would have sub- 
mitted a program to-day which would have looked only to 
rounding out the Navy along the lines found necessary by 
our experience in the late World War. 

Two battleships authorized prior to 1916 are now nearly 
completed and we are building, under the three-year pro- 
gram of 1916, 10 battleships more powerful than any foreign 
battleships afloat, and 6 battle cruisers superior to any for- 
eign vessels of their class. There arc also 10 scout cruisers 
under construction. Our new construction, however, as well 
as our existing forces, are deficient in several types of ves- 
sels which, during the World War, were iound essential to 
effective fleet operations. These types are, in order of im- 
portance, the airplane carrier, light scout and light cruisers, 
the mine-laying light cruiser, the flotilla leader, the fleet sub- 
marine and destroyer, and submarine tenders. To properly 
round out our fleet these types are necessary. The deficien- 
cies along these lines in our authorized forces came about 
as follows; 

Previous to igi6 the United States naval building policy 
was governed by the acknowledged supremacy of the battle- 
ship. We believed that it was essential to give the Navy 
adequate battleship strength first. In igi6 we undertook 
for the first time a program which was fairly balanced. 

While the three-vear building program of 1916 still gave 
the first place to battleships, other types of vessels were not 
ignored. The inclusion in that program of 6 battle cruisers 
and 10 scout cruisers was due to the growing importance 
placed upon information in the conduct of naval warfare 
and a recognition of the fact that the speed of modern fleets 
was becoming such that merchant ships could no longer be 
counted upon to perform the essential scouting operations. 
Destroyers and submarines were included in our building pro- 
gram, and, likewise, auxiliaries required to supply the fleet. 

With the World War came the wonderful development of 
the submarine and of aircraft, but before we were able to 
apply the experience of this development to our naval forces 
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we. too, were plunged into the war. The nature of the naval 
operations of the war was such that the principal offensive 
action which could be taken by the United States Navy was 
that against enemy submarines. In order to render the great- 
est possible and immediate service in the war our major 
ship program was largely suspended and virtually the en- 
ure building energy available for naval vessels was expended 
m tne construction of destroyers, submarines, submarine chas- 
ers, and other antisubmarine craft. We have constructed since 
igi6, 176 destroyers, 63 submarines, and hundreds of other 
ships of small type, including 441 submarine chasers. 

The activities of the United States Naval Air Service 
were restricted fo those in which our aircraft could be most 
effectively used against the enemy, namely, operations against 
enemy submarines and bombing raids by aircraft operating 
from shore bases. 

At present the United States has only one airplane car- 
rier to be converted, three light cruisers which are old, no 
flotilla leaders, nine fleet submarines authorized. 

Great Britain, which had a better balanced fleet before 
the war and continued building during the war on a more 
nearly balanced scale, while we specialized on destroyers and 
other antisubmarine craft, has the following: 

Airplane carriers 6 

Light Cruisers 76 

Fleet Bubmarinea ai 

Thus, as a result of the changes in naval warfare due to 
the development of the submarine and aviation, and to the 
sacrifice the United States Navy made to win the war, our 
fleet is weak in the types which the World War proved were 
essential to fleet efficiency. 

The question for you to decide is whether the United 
Slates in future building shall undertake simply to round out 
its Navy by building units of types in which we are now 
short or shall embark on further expansion in addition. In 
the unsettled condition of the world to-day our Navy must 
be prepared for any emergency. It was my purpose, due to 
mditions and on the supposition that the peace 
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treaty would, by this time, have been ratified, to recommend 
the following building moderate program for year 1920-21, to 
round out our fleet, viz: 

LiBht cruiser. >o 

Mine-laying light cruiscra 6 



Deetioyet tender i 

Submariae lender 1 

And I intended to await future events before recommend- 
ing further increase in our major ship construction. How- 
ever, in case the peace treaty is not ratified at the present 
session of Congress, I am constrained to recommend the 
authorization of the following building program, viz: 

Battleships a 

Battle cruiser i 

Seoul cruiaers 6 

Light cruiaera ao 

Mine-laying light cruisers S 

Flotilla leaders ao 

Fleet (ubmarineg 6 

Aicplaoe carriers 4 

Submarine tender i 

If it shall turn out that the United States definitely de- 
cides not to become a party to the proposed League of Na- 
tions 1 shall feel it my imperative duty to renew my recom- 
mendation of last year for the authorization by this Con- 
gress of another three-year program, with such changes as 
to types as the lessons which the World War has taught us 
in the construction of fighting ships. 

Mr. Hicks. Have you any estimate, Mr. Secretary, as to 
what that will cost? 

Secretary Daniels. I will get that for you. 

[Note. — The cost will be $590,000,000, including "Armor 
and armament."] 

Mr. Britten. How will this recommendation just sug- 
gested affect the three-year program? 

Secretary Daniels. I propose alternative programs. If 
we shall have a league of nations, or are satisfied we are 
going to have it, then 1 recommend only the rounding out 
of the fleet. If the Congress does not ratify it I recommend 
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as to capital ships what the General Board has recommended 
for one year; but if we definitely determine to remain out of 
the league, I recommend that we make the three-year pro- 
gram which I recommended a year ago, with such changes 
as to types of ships as we have learned from the war. 

Mr. Britten. But not in addition to this recommendation 
for this year, in the event that Congress does not ratify the 
League of Nations? 

Secretary Daniels. There are three separate alternative 
suggestions. 

Mr. Venable. In the event you recommend a three-year 
program what you have recommended for rounding out the 
fleet will be included in that? 

Secretary Daniels. Yes. 
' Mr. Venable, At all events you think we ought to round 
out the fleet? 

Secretary Daniels. In any event, we ought to round out 
the fleet. 

Mr. Kelley. Your recommendation is based on our not 
going into the league, either because of failure to ratify on 
the part of the Senate or failure on the part of the Presi- 
dent afterwards to go forward with the treaty, if the Senate 
should ratify with reservations. 

Secretary Daniels. It is based on two ideas: First, if 
the league is not ratified for any reason, one course; if we 
definitely decide to stay out, another course. Apart from 
these considerations I recommend a program for rounding 
out the fleeL 

Mr, Browning. Did you see an article in this morning's 
Washington Post in regard to the English Navy? 

Secretary Daniels. Yes. 

The Chairman. It purported to quote the ambassador 
who is coming to this country, and, Mr, Secretary, if that 
statement should be verified; in other words, if this state- 
ment of the ambassador should turn out to be the policy 
of Great Britain, what have you to say about it? 

Secretary Daniels. I would like to ask whether that is 
the policy of Great Britain, as represented in Parliament at 
London, or whether, instead of building these great ships 
by Great Britain through the Imperial Government, the in- 
crease is to be made in line with the policy for which Lord 
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Jellicoe has been going around the world, where he haa pro- 
posed to Canada, New Zealand, and the English colonies, 
that they should themselves build a navy, which they have 
not had heretofore. In that case it might be that the Im- 
perial Government in London would not add ships, but that 
the colonies would. 

Mr. Hicks. As I understand it, Mr. Secretary, you stated 
that unless the League of Nations is entered into by the 
United States you will feel constrained to recommend that 
rne United Slates build the largest Navy in the world? 

Secretary Daniels. Absolutely. 

Mr. Hicks. What I would like to know, Mr. Secretary, 
is how you reconcile that to this condition. Previous to 
the war Great Britain had the largest navy in the world, as 

Secretary Daniels. Yes. 

Mr. Hicks. There was no League of Nations then, even 
in contemplation, and yet we were not at that time building 
to outstrip Great Britain. Then, why should we at the pres- 
ent time, even without being a member of the League of 
Nations, embark upon a program to outbuild Great Britain 
when previously, without a league, we did not contemplate 
it? Why should we change the policy we have followed for 
the past four or five years? Why the necessity? 

Secretary Daniels. I do not think we ought to start on 
a program, or be influenced by a program, to outbuild Great 
Britain, or in competition with any one particular nation; 
but I think if we are to go back to the old conditions, ]iar- 
ticularly with the great unrest throughout the world, that 
our country ought to have a Navy not surpassed by any 
navy in the world. 

Mr. Hicks. Then you think there is some national or, 
at least, international situation now that warrants our going 
ahead and building the largest Navy in the world without 
a league, which did not exist five years ago when there 
was no league even suggested? 

Secretary Daniels. The war taught lis some lessons, and 
I have learned something, I hope. I think in this country 
all of us — and I say all of us because I think it applies truly 
to Americans — thought that we were not in danger of a war. 
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a World War. Many people thought that the great com- 
mercial interests of the world were so powerful that they 
would prevent a World War; and I think, looking back 
upon it, that we did not apprehend the dangers that existed, 
and that if our foresight had been as good as our hindsight, 
in 1913 and 1914, I would have recommended and urged this 
committee to build many more ships than we huilt. I am 
certain when the war came that I would have given any- 
thing on earth and mortgaged my soul's future for as many 
destroyers as we have now. 

Mr. Venable, One other question, Mr. Secretary. In 
the event that the United States does go into the League of 
Nations and the treaty is ratified, do you think we should 
build the program recommended by you to round out the 
fleet as a fighting machine? 

Secretary Daniels. Yes; because with a League of Na- 
tions as it would be now — the passing of a year has occa- 
sioned the loss of much of the moral force that a League 
of Nations should have — it will be years before the coun- 
tries of the world will accept its decisions, and I think that 
this country ought to be in a position to furnish quite as 
strong a force for the world mobile police as any other na- 
tion. I do not like the idea of our country, rich as it is and 
powerful as it is, saying, "We will let some other nation fur- 
nish this mobile force." I want us to sit at the table and 
say, "Well, we will do this equally with anybody." 



OUR NAVAL PROBLEM' 

There is probably no considerable faction among the va- 
rious elements that go to make up the American public that 
does not now actively or passively favor an adequate navy 
for our Government. However, as to what constitutes an 
"adequate" navy there is the greatest divergence of opinion. 
The peace-at-any-price faction considers a few antiquated 
gun boats an "adequate" navy, since they can protect our 
citizens in revolution-ridden ports, or take them away to 
places of safety. At the other extreme, our militaristic fac- 

1 By Ueutenant Commander Lyman A. Colien, U. S. N. North Auwri- 
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lion can see adequacy for us only in a navy more powerful 
than the navy of any other nation or even any possible com- 
bination of nations. Between these two extremes, may be 
found what constitutes in reality a navy adequate to the 
needs of the United States, i, e., a navy capable of properly 
performing such duties as may logically fall to the lot of the 
navy of a rich, careless and ill-prepared country. 

As to what constitutes an adequate navy in the above 
premise even expert opinions differ, and non-expert opinions 
run through the entire gamut from reason and moderation 
to impracticability and freakish n ess. One self-appointed 
authority demands a thousand submarines, and nothing else, 
to satisfy his idea of adequacy; another a fleet of battle 
cruisers, or a myriad air craft. 

That our navy is our first line of defense has been long 
recognized. Let us see then what we have to expect of 
our navy; how important to the country ts the duty that 
may tall to its lot, and what would be the probable result 
of a failure on the part of the navy to measure up to expecta- 
tions. In general terms, "What is our naval problem?" We 
are not so much concerned now with the functions of navies 
in general, but we are very vitally interested in the practical 
question as to the function of our own navy, and, so far as 
can be deduced from this, its necessary size and its desirable 
composition. 

It is frequently stated, as a broad proposition, that in 
case of war, our navy must keep our enemy from landing on 
our shores, at least until we have had time to organize and 
train an adequate army to meet him when he does land. 
This statement is frequently followed by another citing the 
miles of coastline of our country, and comparing it with 
the coast-lines of other countries. This is all very interesting, 
perhaps, but unfortunately the difficulties of defense can not 
be measured in miles of coast-line, nor does the necessary 
size or composition of a nation's fleet vary with any known 
property of its coast-Hne. It is the task of our navy to keep 
our shores free of invaders, and more than that, for we can 
hardly abandon to our enemies, from the beginning of the 
war, our outlying dependencies — Porto Rico, the Philippines 
and the Hawaiian Islands, not to mention the Panama Canal. 
The problem that will tax the energies of our navy in war is 
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to keep our normal na.va1 frontier inviolate, at least in its 
vital parts. 

The naval frontier of a nation may be defined as the 
geographical sea limit of its military power. It includes, 
but is not necessarily conterminous with, the coast-line of 
all territory facing ihc sea that is under the political control 
of a nation; it matters not whether this territory is con- 
tiguous or remote; and it incloses such parts of the sea as 
are occupied or controlled by its naval forces or are neces- 
sary to the military security of its territory. 

Under this definition our naval frontier on the Atlantic, 
beginning near the easternmost point of Maine, sweeps down 
outside our eastern coast to the Straits of Florida, juts out 
to Ihe eastward around Porto Rico, then back by Jamaica 
and south to the Panama Canal. Continuing on the Pacific, 
it stretches out, southward and westward, to the Samoan 
Islands, on around the Philippines by way of Guam, back 
to the Midway Islands, up around the Aleutian Islands and 
aorth to Behring Strait. Of course, this frontier includes 
certain territory not under the political control of the United 
States, but its relations to the United States are such as to 
place it, navally, in a special category. Without in any way 
anticipating or desiring political control of any territory be- 
tween the Rio Grande and the Panama Canal, all of this 
territory falls within our naval frontier for defensive pur- 
poses and as herein defined. In other words, it is as vital in 
a naval sense to keep an enemy out of Mexico as out of 
Texas. 

It may interest those fond of comparing miles of coast- 
line, and other purely physical properties, to point out that 
our naval frontier extends from longitude 65 degrees west 
to 120 degrees east, approximately half way around the 
world, and in latitude it extends from 18 degrees south to 
70 degrees north. The length of this naval frontier of ours 
is approximately 21,000 miles, a distance that makes our ex- 
tensive coast-line seem scarcely more than a Sabbath day's 
journey. 

A nation's naval frontier is exposed to the military force 
of all other nations touching the sea, for only the high seas 
intervene and these are free to all tho=e that can maintain 
their rights thereto. At one time distance was reckoned on 
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as a considerable factor in defense, but to-day the sea is a 
convenience rather than a barrier, unless the way be barred 
by naval power. Extreme distance, it is true, introduces 
difficuhies, but so long as these may be overcome it is ex- 
tremely unwise to count upon mere distance from possible 
enemies as an element of actual strength. When the difficul- 
ties of distance have been overcome, force is applied as 
though these difficulties had never existed. 

We see that for an enemy to reach us he must penetrate 
our naval frontier (the danger to our two land frontiers may 
for the moment be disregarded), and so long as we can keep 
it intact we not only prevent invasion of our home shores 
but also keep our possessions from falling into the hands of 
an enemy. Thus the maximum that we can demand of our 
navy, whatever its size or composition, is the preservation 
of our naval frontier inviolate. Let us see how much of a 
problem this involves, and from this deduce the size and 
composition of the navy needed to handle adequately this 

Before considering our naval frontier, as it is today, let 
us for a moment look at it as it was in 1898 before the "hand 
of destiny," imperialism, or common sense, as you choose, 
stepped in and stretched it to the east around Porto Rico, to 
the west around the Philippines and other Pacific islands, and 
to the south around Panama. Then it merely skirted our 
coast-line in a modest and unassuming manner, and only 
struck into remote waters as it rounded Alaska. This may 
be termed our coast-line naval frontier, and its problems 
were simple compared with the problems of our present 
far-flung naval frontier, joining the new West with the old 
East, the tropics with the frigid zone. This may be termed 
our naval frontier of destiny, or simply our naval frontier, 
for this is the one with which we are now concerned, the 
one the defense of which constitutes our problem. 

It will be apparent to the most untrained military eye 
that our present naval frontier is far more difficult to defend 
than our former one. Destiny does not confer unmixed 
blessings, and one cannot enjoy increased authority and op- 
portunity without shouldering additional responsibility. 

Other things being equal, an exposed or projecting por- 
tion of a military area is the more vulnerable part, and the 
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same is true in naval warfare. This is because such a part 
is less easily supported or succored by other parts, is more 
detached physically, is more accessible to an enemy, and is 
farthest removed from the main sources of friendly supply, 
both of men and material. If the vulnerable part be also an 
area desired by an enemy, by virtue of location, trade pos- 
sibilities or strategic reasons, the danger of its vulnerability 
being tested is, of course, vastly increased. Also if through 
such an area another and more important one may be 
reached more easily, the first becomes increasingly desirable 
for an enemy; the question of its defense involves both areas 
equally and the vulnerable one cannot be abandoned without 
involving the other. 

With these few elementary principles, and without at- 
tempting to investigate extensively the offensive and de- 
fensive characteristics or the complications of naval strat- 
egy, let us look at our naval frontier. We find an exposed 
area in the Atlantic, another in the Pacific, and a third where 
the Atlantic and Pacific are joined by the Panama Canal. 
These three areas, Porto Rico, Panama, and the Philippines, 
are thrust forward, as it were, and are remote, as compared 
with adjacent areas, from the strengthening bases of our 
mainland; they are all most valuable commercially, as well 
as strategically, and they are in many ways most enticing to 
an enemy. Alaska is also exposed geographically, but 
climate and physical characteristics are a bulwark of defense, 
and this area is not in the same category as the Other three 
we have mentioned. 

In the Atlantic, the Porto Rico region and the adjoining 
Panama region together form the Caribbean area, that fre- 
quent scene of maritime warfare and fruitful field for easy 
spoils since the days of Drake and Raleigh. This is an area 
of great interest to many nations, and one in which a num- 
ber of European nations have territory. If may be noted 
how our naval frontier skirts the shores of Jamaica, so aptly 
termed by Admiral Mahan "The Key of the Carribbean," 
and how other European-owned islands extend to the south- 
ward and eastward from the very shores of Porto Rico. All 
of this tends to complicate matters from our point of view, 
and, together with our avowed purpose of maintaining the 
countries bordering on the Caribbean free from the political 
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control of European nations, makes of the Caribbean an area 
of paramount importance to us from every point of view. 
The fate of the Monroe Doctrine and the control of the Pan- 
ama Canal may be said to center in our abihty to maintain 
inviolate our naval frontier in the Caribbean area. Inciden- 
tally it may be pointed out that the fate of the Monroe Doc- 
trine will be determined by the nation that controls the Pan- 
ama Canal, to stand if that nation so desires, to fall if it so 
wills. This and other more generally recognized functions 
makes of the Panama Canal itself a prize of the first magni- 
tude, that would give the highest strategic value to the sur- 
rounding area. 

The exposed area in the Pacific, the Philippine-Guam 
area, has not for us perhaps the vital interest that the Carib- 
bean has, but it is not devoid of value for us and appeals 
with particular force to some other Powers. It occupies an 
important, if not a commanding, position in the Orient and 
its influence cannot safely be ignored by us. Still it is a 
long way from our home shores, and our Far Eastern in- 
terest is, after all, very largely one of sympathy. We speak 
of our trade with the Orient, but it is so small a fraction of 
our whole trade that its loss would scarcely be missed, and 
wc do nothing year after year to increase it. These few 
passing thoughts are prompted by the inevitable query as 
to whether our interests really justify us in attempting to 
maintain our naval frontier almost to the shores of China. 
However, this is a question for the people of our democracy 
to settle. 

We see from our cursory glance at our naval frontier that 
we have three areas of natural vulnerability, one in the east, 
one in the west and one in the south. In reality there are 
but two separate areas, since Ihe Panama Canal and the 
Porto Rico region merge into one, as they stand or fall to- 
gether. These areas, for the reasons briefly stated above, 
may be considered as naturally the weakest part in our naval 
frontier. This natural weakness, of course, may be counter- 
acted by artificial aids to defense; and these are what we are 
now seeking in general terms. 

Do our people wish to abandon either or both of the nat- 
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urally vulnerable areas in our naval frontier in case of war? 
If so, we need not talte into consideration the defense of 
these areas in attempting to determine what constitutes an 
adequate navy for our country. The Caribbean area is -so 
intimately connected with our country, is so close to our 
shores and is so rich in possibilities that it seems hardly 
necessary to consider the voluntary abandoning of it. It may 
be mentioned that this area in the possesion of some other 
Power would constitute a menace to our actual coast-line 
that could be met only by greater defensive measures than 
are now needed to safeguard the area in question. From 
what we have said of naval frontiers it should be apparent 
to anyone that with our naval frontier contracted to our 
frontier of 1898, and the Caribbean tn the control of possible 
enemies, Florida at once becomes our exposed area, with 
possible threatening positions in close proximity thereto. 
Also with our abandonment of the Caribbean area would go 
the loss of the Canal, unless we had power enough subse- 
qtiently to retake a large portion. It is safe to say that our 
people wish the Caribbean area defended to the last resource. 

As to the Philippine area, the wishes of our people are 
not so easily deduced from reason. Of that portion of our 
people that is not absolutely indifTcrent, it is probable that 
the majority would see us abandon the area in question with 
absolute equanimity. Certainly we have known now for 
seventeen years that this region would be a source of weak- 
ness to us in war, and it is no violation of confidence to say 
that we have done but little to correct that condition. To 
save a possibly long and profitless inquiry that at the end 
would probably lead to nothing definite, let us assume that 
we are willing to fall back in the Pacific to the Aleutian 
Island- Hawaii -Pan am a line. This shortens up our naval 
frontier immensely and brings it in nearer to our coast-line, 
yet does not omit anything of vital importance to our 
country. 

What constitutes a navy "adequate" for the defense of 
the retracted frontier that we have here sketched? This, in a 
democracy, each man may decide for himself and may back 
his decision with all the force that is his, but it would seem 
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the part of wisdom for each citizen to demand that the 
trained experts of the Government work out the details of 
such a decision for him and that the proper branch of the 
Government be forced by popular will to see these details 
authorized and executed. 

The following may be taken as the outline of an adequate 
navy, based upon the defensive demands of our naval fron- 
tier. It makes no claims to being authoritative, and reasons 
can necessarily be given but briefly. At any rate it is 
founded upon certain military principles that are thought to 
be correct, and it does not claim to be the only possible an- 
swer that will meet the conditions of adequacy. 

First we will have to indicate what we conceive to be the 
constituent parts of a navy, since these are not generally 
recognized in our country. In America, prospective naval 
effectiveness is measured in dreadnaughts, or great guns, or 
total tonnage, but all of these are utterly false standards of 
measurement. War efficiency is primarily a question of men, 
not of material. What men are to business and success 
ashore, so are the officers and men of the navy to the busi- 
ness of the navy, which ultimately means victory. In dis- 
cussions of our navy in print, on the platform and in Con- 
gress itself the question of personnel is rarely mentioned, 
and personnel is always the last element provided in "in- 
crease of the navy." Yet since man first went to sea in 
rough "dugouts," sea-battles have been decided by personnel 
and not by material. 

Besides personnel, a navy consists of many classes of 
ships, with their various weapons, and of bases from which 
they can operate and to which they can return for repairs 
and replenishment. Each class of ship has its own function 
to perform in the complicated business of war on the sea, 
and in many cases the function of one is as different from 
that of the other as are the functions of the five human 
senses. As a dumb man may converse on his fingers, so in 
some cases may one class of ships take the place of another, 
but a make-shift is never so effective as the real thing. The 
advocates of submarines only, or air craft alone, must realize 
that they are viewing but one pattern in the rug of naval 
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warfare, and the whole is made up of many complicated 
patterns. 

The most pressing need of our navy is increased per- 
sonnel, both commissioned and enlisted, and this is regard- 
less of whether there is any further increase of ships. The 
ratio of personnel to ship displacement is dangerously small 
even now, and it is more important to keep this ratio suffi- 
cient than it is to add new guns or new submarines. With 
the personnel-displacement ratio too small, the work of prep- 
aration for war piles up ahead, instead of being completed in 
the present, until those responsible (every person in the navy 
ill his own sphere) are borne down physically and in spirit. 

Let us see what our navy needs particularly to protect 
its Atlantic naval frontier. If we wish to hold our position 
in the Porto Rico-Panama region we need, and need badly, 
a first-class naval base in that area. We have an excellent 
location for such a base at Guantanamo and have had it 
since 1898, but the naval base is not there. Nature has done 
its part, but the size and location of appropriations would 
seem to be determined by other than strategic reasons. We 
knowingly accept a big handicap in the defense of this re- 
gion so long as we have there no first-class naval base. 

In the Pacific we will consider as abandoned from the out- 
break of war all regions between our present naval frontier 
and the Aleutian-Hawaiian-Panama line. It is better to be 
prepared to do this than to attempt to hold the more ex- 
tended line with insufficient power. On our modified fron- 
tier, we have been more provident than in the West Indies, 
for here we have the beginnings of a first-class base. 

Now to defend our frontier we need three fleets: an At- 
lantic fleet, a Caribbean fleet, and a Pacific fleet, and the 
three should be approximately of the same composition. In 
case of war in the Atlantic, the Atlantic and Caribbean fleets 
would work together and the Pacific fleet would be drawn 
upon and handled as the Pacific problem permitted. In case 
of war in the Pacific, the Caribbean fleet would pass through 
the Canal to the Pacific, and the Atlantic fleet would be 
drawn upon and handled as the Atlantic problem permitted. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR PEACE" 

We must, tell the Navy Board and the General Staff — 
not have them tell us — what it is we want an army and a 
navy to do; what are the purposes for which we wish to 
use an army and a navy. Then and then only can they 
tell us what kind of an army and navy will be best adapted 
for our purpose. Otherwise their opinions and estimates 
must necessarily be based on the assumption that we want 
a military estabhshment adequate to defend all our outstand- 
ing possessions and obligations, and to maintain all our sup- 
posed national policies and interests, and in the event of war, 
in the language of the recent report of the War College, "to 
insure a successful termination of the war in the shortest 
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We are being urged to support a military program which 
we are assured is intended only for defense; but it is not 
an exclusively defensive program. I do not intend to im- 
pugn in any degree the sincerity of its advocates — I think 
e advocating a defensive policy; but 
or had defined for them what it is 
- have they abandoned that hoary 
:e that a strong offense is the best 
defense. 

We shall make a sej ious mistake in all that we do toward 
military preparedness against war and for peace unless we 
tell our military experts, and tell them in a way that they 
will understand and accept, that we want a military estab- 
lishment planned and prepared for defense and not for 
offense, even though offense may help defense — that we con- 
sciously and definitely intend to abandon and to have them 
abandon whatever military advantage there may be in having 
an army and a navy prepared to take the aggressive and to 
seek out and attack in force an enemy away from our own 
boundaries and waters. Only in this way can we convince 

•From an addrsss by Walter L. Fisher, formtr Secretary of the 
Inlerior, DqlivsrEd at the University of Chicago, December ii. 1015. 
and before the Industrial Club of Chicago, January 27, 1916. United 
States, £4 Congress, tst Session, Senate Document No. 333. 
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the world that our object is pacific, that we are not merely 
repeating the hollow assurances of otfaer nations that have 
built great navies and trained great armies in the name of 
peace only to use them for aggression when the opportunity 
and the temptation came. Only in this way can we be sure 
that we shall not yield to temptation when it comes. What 
is there in our national history to justify the claim that we 
will not use force to extend our boundaries or our dominion 
over the lands of weaker nations, no matter how sincerely 
at this time we intend not to do so? What right have we 
to thank God that we are not as other men, especially those 
Prussians? With an army and a navy designed tor and sub- 
stantially limited to the defense of our own lands and shores, 
we can with some confidence and effectiveness advocate those 
principles and agencies of international policy that are best 
adapted to reduce the chances of war. 

To illustrate what I have in mind, and not I alone, but 
others whose military experience and training give greater 
weight to their opinions, let me ask you whether it is not 
clear that a real substantial clarification of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, adopting and extending the suggestions of President 
Wilson's message, would not in itself do more to make war 
against this country unlikely than all the increase we are 
likely to make in our army and our navy? We hear much 
of possible war with Japan. Should we not do more toward 
the prevention of such a war by discussing with Japan the 
issues surrounding Japanese immigration and the Open Door 
in China man fashion and in a way and with results that 
would do justice to our interests and to Japanese interests 
and to that self-respect which Japan has earned her right to 
entertain? If we really intend to give national independence 
to the Philippines, should we not remove a great menace to 
our peace it we could secure international guaranties of the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of the Filipino nation? 
If we should open the Panama Canal to the warships of all 
nations under international guaranties of the safety of the 
Canal itself and of our peaceful ownership and operation of 
it, should we not make it a prize less likely to excite the 
cupidity of other nations and less likely to lead to war with 
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us? If we did these things, should we not need an army and 
a navy quite different in character and size from those we 
should need if we do not do them? Can we intelhgently 
determine what sort of an army and a navy we 'need without 
considering what it is we propose to defend? If we retain 
all these possessions and interests and international policies, 
where can we stop in our military preparation? What folly 
to retain them if we do not propose to make serious and 
adequate preparation to defend them, and could not make 
really adequate preparation if we would. 

We are entitled to ask questions. If our navy is intended 
only to defend our own shores from invasion, could wc not 
enormously increase the number of our submarines for the 
same money that it is proposed to spend on dreadnaughts; 
and would not the result give us a far more effective navy for 
purely defensive purposes? Does not a single superdread- 
naught cost as much as many submarines, depending on the 
types selected? If modern war— if this war— has taught us 
anything, it is that a navy of the dreadnaught class is of 
little if any practical value against a stronger navy of the 
same sort. The weaker navy is inevitably bottled up. It 
dare not come out into the open unless it is prepared to risk 
all upon the result of its unequal contest with a stronger 
force. Unless we are prepared to enter the endless competi- 
tion in naval expenditure, is not the navy of the era that 
ended with this war a waste of money and a self-deception 
as an efficient instrument of defense? Is not this confessed 
by the insistence of those who cling to this type of navy that 
the United States must increase its navy until it equals the 
navy of any other nation? Some say any other nation ex- 
cept England, either because they are appalled at competition 
in naval expenditure with England, whose existence as a 
world power depends upon predominance at sea, or because 
they think we should assume that war will never occur be- 
tween England and the United States. Some insist that we 
must have a navy equal in aggressive strength to the com- 
bined navies of any two other nations except England; and 
that anything less than this will leave us without adequate 
protection for the very reasons that are given as underlying 
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the dreadnaught naval theory. Has not this war demon- 
strated that a navy composed chiefly of great numbers of 
submarines, supplemented by the torpedo boat, the destroyer, 
and the aeroplane, would be of immense defensive value 
against the most powerful dreadnaught navy afloat? Is not 
a single submarine an efleetive fighting unit against any fleet, 
while a single dreadnaught is of practically no value what- 
ever? Might not a few submarines encounter and destroy a 
mighty fleet, while a dreadnaught navy outclassed in strength 
by an invading squadron would lie impotent in the harbor? 
Are we not about to commit this nation to a program of 
dreadnaughts that need yet more and more dreadnaughts to 
make them useful? Is it not wise to delay this program at 
least until we can know more than is now possible as to the 
place of the dreadnaught in the future navies of the world? 
Secretary Daniels says that expert opinion on this subject 
has undergone great fluctuations within the past few months. 
He has himself substantially increased the number of sub- 
marines for which the Navy Department is asking over the 
number recommended by the Navy Board. Why not spend 
our dreadnought money, at least for the present, on subma- 
rines and other defensive agencies? 

But it may be said that such a navy as I am discussing 
could not be used so effectively as the dreadnaught in for- 
eign waters away from its base. Precisely so; and is not this 
one of its chief advantages to us? Could we do anything 
that would so effectively stamp our military policy as in- 
tended only for defense as to create a navy that, while 
powerful for defense would by its very character have less 
power for aggression? If we wish only to defend ourselves, 
do we need any other navy? Can we do anything that will 
so completely convince the world that we mean what we say 
when we declare that we are arming only for peace? Can 
we do anything that will so increase our power to influence 
other nations to adopt the policies and the agencies that 
make for peace? Even if we had to concede that a defensive 
navy would lack some of the aggressive power that we might 
desire in actual warfare, can we not well afford to make this 
sacrifice for the immense gain In making war less likely to 
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THE USES OF THE NAVV 

The uses to which a navy can be applied are: the denial 
of the sea to the enemy in time of war) protection of our 
own merchant shipping; the keeping open of the sea for our 
own uses; the protection of ourselves against invasion by 
sea; and, after we have secured the command of the sea, the 
transferring of troops by water to the different theaters of 
war. 

Now, it will be evident that if the naval forces of the 
country are to be in a position to perform at any time the 
above specified requirements, it is fundamental that these 
naval forces must be at all times strategically concentrated. 
This does not imply that the ships must all be assembled in 
one port, but rather that they shall be so disposed as to pre- 
vent any considerable force being cut off by the enemy. An 
illustration of what is meant by "strategical concentration" 
was afforded by the British Grand Fleet, which maintained 
its main force of battleships off the north of Scotland, 
although its battle-cruisers were based in the south of Scot- 
land — for it was possible for these two forces to effect a 
junction at any time, in spite of any effort of the enemy to 
prevent it, the German bases at the Kiel Canal and at 
Wilhelmshaven being at such a distance from the Brkish 
coast, that there would be ample time for the battleship and 
the cruiser fleet to effect a junction before the German fleet 
could attack either one of them separately. 

Considering the groups of different types of warships, 
it will he seen that large battle- cruisers, because of their 
speed and endurance, can be based almost anywhere beyond 
a certain striking distance from the enemy, and Still be 
strategically concentrated with the main fleet. Likewise, the 
fast, light cruisers and destroyers may be placed with con- 
siderable freedom and still be strategically concentrated. 
Submarines, owing to their special qualities of small visibil- 
ity on the surface and complete invisibility below, and also 
because of their wide radius of action, especially in the later 
and larger types, may be placed anywhere without fear of 
being cut off by the enemy. 

' Sdeatific American. iai:sti- December 13, 1919. 
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But when we come to the slow and heavy battleships and 
auxiliaries, it is evident that great care must be taken to dis- 
pose these ships so as to avoid the possibility of their being 
intercepted and overwhelmed by an enemy that appears 10 
strong force. Furthermore, aside from the necessity of con- 
centrating heavy ships, it is most desirable to keep as many 
of our large vessels together in one fleet as practicable, in 
order that officers may gain, during peace, the experience 
necessary to handle large naval forces in time of war. Con- 
centration of naval forces greatly increases the competitive 
spirit and develops tactics, signals, et cetera, and, indeed, im- 
proves the efficiency of the whole organization. 

It has been urged that the opening of the Panama Canal 
has brought the Atlantic and the Pacific together and made 
them strategically one. It is true that one of the strongest 
arguments from the naval side in favor of cutting the Canal 
was the object lesson afforded by the battleship "Oregon," 
which, during the Spanish war, had to steam 14,000 miles 
around Cape Horn in order to reach the theater of war in 
the Caribbean. We doubt, however, whether the most en- 
thusiastic naval advocate of building the Canal ever contem- 
plated the separation of our main battleship fleet into two 
halves of equal strength, and basing them permanently 
5,000 miles apart. It is certain that today, at any rate, the 
great majority of naval opinion is unfavorable to the break- 
ing up of our Atlantic fleet, with its resultant loss of 
efficiency and greatly increased cost of operation. 



NAVAL AVIATION' 

The testimony of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, as 
found on pages 734, 735, 736, and 737 of part IS of the hear- 
ings before the Senate Subcommittee on Military Affairs, 
indicates that the Secretary looks upon the future develop- 
ment of aviation as a far-distant dream, and not a possible 
near reaHty. This frame of mind, however, is evidently not 

acronauiice, by Major B. D, Foulois, MiLitarr ATialor, United Stalrg 
Armv. United Statfi Congress. Senate. ReorEaniiation of the Arrar. 
Hearings before the subcDmoiittee of the committee on milltarr aSalra. 
6«th Caogtess. and Seuion. Vol. 1, p. 1191-4. iB"*- 
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absolutely universal in the Navy, as will be seen from the 
following-quoted article which appeared in the Army and 
Navy Journal of October 4. 1919; 

Admibal Fullam Predicts Navy Chances 

Rear Admiral W. F. Fullam, United States Navy, con- 
tributed to the New York Herald of September 29 an article 
discussing the probability "that a complete revolution in 
naval architecture'' may be forced upon us owing to the 
necessity of more powerful protection for naval vessels 
against torpedo attacks from the air and from under water. 
Admiral Fullam points out "there are five dilTerent methods 
of attack that involve the possible destruction of the im- 
mense and costly ships that are now regarded as a measure 
of sea power," and he foresees that as the result of these 
effective forms of attack "the present types of dreadnaughts 
and cruisers will be driven from the seas." Admiral Fullam 
summarizes the methods of attack as the plunging fire of 
modern guns at extreme ranges of 16,000 yards and above, 
attack by bombing from aircraft, submarine mines, torpedoes 
fired from destroyers, and torpedoes fired from torpedo 
planes. He illustrates how at extreme ranges projectiles 
rise high in the air, and says that the impact of such projec- 
tiles on "the unarmored deck will inevitably penetrate to the 
vitals and cripple or completely destroy the ship." Aircraft 
will be more and more, he states, a determining factor in 
successful range determination, and he declares that "sea 
power, or fighting power, in the future will be largely de- 
pendent upon control of the air, and that fleet that secures 
this control in future battles must win, other things being 
approximately equal. In other words, aircraft will not only 
constitute dangerous oltensive weapons in themselves, but 
they will contribute greatly to the accurate and effective use 
of a ship's guns in battle. They will be of double value, and 
from present indications airplanes will soon become one of 
the most invincible elements in sea power." 

Admiral Fullam then illustrates the weakness of the 
present system of hull and deck protective armor and pre- 
sents the advantages of turtle-back armor for protection 
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against long-range fire and bombing attacks, admitting its 
one weakness, but pointing out that there should be careful 
study made of the problem, since "there must be a compro- 
mise between horizontal armor and a low-angle turtle back 
in order to secure the surest average protection with a given 
weight of armor." He further maintains that the danger to 
the fleet from bombing attacks of airplanes has been more or 
less discounted by naval officers until quite recently. It is 
folly, he says, to ignore longer the fact that recent improve- 
ments in air machines "will soon render them the most 
dangerous enemy of the enormous $20,000,000 vessels that 
now constitute the fighting line of the Navy," He pictures 
how a country such as ours, with a sufficient number of air- 
planes properly armed with bombs could hold off an attack- 
ing fleet. Against the argument that improvements in guns 
will keep pace with bombing-plane improvements, he writes: 
"It is believed that this theory will soon prove illusive, and 
that it will at no distant time be admitted that a fleet with 
unarmored decks can not live at sea unless it absolutely con- 
trols the air above. Sea power will be subordinate to or de- 
pendent upon air power." 

Admiral Fullam closes his article with a tribute to Rear 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, United States Navy, of whom he 
says; "In this connection I am in duty bound to pay just 
tribute to the far-seeing genius of Rear Admiral Fiske. In 
1913, Admiral Fiske suggested the use and immediate de- 
velopment of airplanes as the simplest, cheapest, and most 
readily available means of defending certain of our island 
possessions against invasion or capture by a foreign power. 
Time has fully justified his theory and opinion." And he 
adds this judgment as to the ships of the future; "It is per- 
haps too early and quite unnecessary to attempt to predict 
exactly what manner of ship will replace the modern costly 
and too vulnerable dreadnaught iji the battle line of future 
navies. That armored decks or turtlebacks must be pro- 
vided, and that the ship must be completely covered by such 
protection, may be asserted with confidence. It is possible, 
therefore, that smaller and less expensive armored ships, 
with fewer guns, large or small, and with minute underwater 
subdivision, may be forced upon us." 
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Judging from the foregoing article, which I a 
thentic, this aviation dream must be taking on the shape of 
a nightmare if it is causing the naval constructors to lose 
sleep in their efforts to redesign the decks of their ships in 
order to prevent their destruction through an air attack. 
That dream is a living reality to-day. And all that is needed 
at this very minute is a few thousand of the existing types of 
bombing airplanes, equipped with existing types of bombs, 
manned by the same types of American flying men who ma- 
chine-gunned the Hun in his trenches during the recent 

The statements of the chairman of the Senate MiUtary 
Affairs Committee, on pages 738-739 and 740 of part tS of 
the previously mentioned hearings, in reference to the great 
and unlimited offensive use of aircraft in future warfare, 
brings to my recollection a prophecy which I made in 1907, 
before the first public flights had even been made by the 
Wright brothers. That prophecy was contained in my 
graduating thesis written at the Army Signal School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., and is quoted as follows: 

"In all future warfare we can expect to see engagements 
in the air between hostile aerial fleets. The struggle for su- 
premacy in the air will undoubtedly take place while the op- 
posing forces are maneuvering for position and possibly days 
before the opposing Cavalry forces have even gained contact, 

"The results of these preliminary engagements between 
the hostile aerial fleets will have an important effect on the 
strategical movements of the hostile forces before they have 
actually gained contact. 

"The successful aerial fleet or what remains of it will 
have no difficulty in watching every movement and disposi- 
tion of the opposing troops, and unless the opposing troops 
are vastly superior in numbers, equipment, and morale the 
aerial victory should be an important factor in bringing cam- 
paigns to a short and decisive end." 

In June, 1919, I saw a written statement signed by Mar- 
shal Foch in which he makes practically an identical state- 
ment. This statement by Marshal Foch, I believe, forms 
part of the record compiled by the Assistant Secretary of 
War during his recent investigation of past, present, and 
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proposed future aircraft development in Europe. My state* 
ment, as heretofore quoted, may be classed as visionary and 
the dream of an aviator, if so desired, but I hardly think you 
can dispose of the statement of Marshal Foch, quite so 
easily, nor can you dispose of the opinions of the highest 
ranking foreign civil, military, and naval officials in the world 
by classifying them as visionary and purely theoretical. The 
great majority of our Army and Navy officers to-day simply 
see the defensive use of aviation only in its practical appli- 
cation to reconnoissance and observation service with ground 
troops. They do not see, or will not see, its great field for 
offensive use in attacking troops and material military 
objects on the ground or on the sea. They point to the com- 
paratively small amount of damage caused in bombing oper- 
ations during the recent war, never taking into consideration 
the fact that due to the very small number of aeroplanes 
available such bombing operations naturally would not show 
large results. Ask the officer or enlisted man who has been 
bombed by the Hun how he likes it, and you will find thai 
bombing is a mighty influential factor in modern war, and 
if developed on a large scale will constitute a most vital mea- 
sure of offense in future military operations, 

THE HIGH SEAS FLEET' 

Lord Fisher, the ex-First Sea Lord of the British 
Admiralty, explains that the navy is already obsolete; that 
what we want now is a combination of submarine, dread- 
nought, hippopotamus and tank all in one and that these 
new monsters are going to decide the wars of the future. He , 
wants to scrap the navy and start making another one. 
Fisher's ideas of naval construction are sound. His am- 
phibious hippopotamus will some day live and the first ap- 
pearance of him will be the signal for a new naval competi- 
tion more ruinous than the old competition in dreadnoughts. 
For, as the war has shown, the dreadnoughts were no good 
for any thing, except fighting other dreadnoughts; against 
shore fortifications they were powerless, in the presence of 

'From article by H. Sidebotham. New Republic, ii-.ti-i. Dceeniber 
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submarines they always got nervous and they were too big 
and important to be used for blockades and the thousand 
and one miscellaneous duties of the navy. But these new 
monsters which can dive under water like a submarine and 
walk ashore like a hippopotamus, or like a new Trojan horse 
with an army in its befly, will furnish naval power with the 
stings of the old militarism. Sea and land will for the pur- 
poses of war become one element. 

Present economies in ships may be an easy matter and 
the only obstacle to them is the entrenched interest of de- 
partmentalism, but whether they are permanent or not will 
depend on our policy with regard to the new types of ship 
which Lord Fisher and others of his school see ahead. There 
is one means and one means only of defeating in advance 
this new competition, namely, a naval agreement between 
England and America to which France and others might in 
time be expected to accede. The heads of the suggested 
naval agreement might be roughly these: i. England and 
America agree to separate their navies into two divisions, a 
defensive naval service which would consist mainly of mines, 
submarines and small craft for coast protection and a High 
Seas Fleet to keep open communication outside the limit of 
territorial waters. 2, The first, or defensive division of the 
navy is to fly the national flag only and to be held at the 
service of the national government. 3. The High Seas Fleet 
is to fly (he national flag, and also the flag of the League, is 
to be held at the disposal of the League of Nations and to 
be available only as its mandatory. 4. The United States 
and England agree to make common cause in the event of 
L of each other's territory, actual or threatened. 
In effect such an agreement would abrogate 
the whole use of naval power, whether for blockade or for 
war on commerce at sea, except for defense against invasion 
and in fulfilment of a mandate from the League and in exe- 
cution of the general policy of the League, 

The advantages of such a scheme, if it were practicable, 
are obvious. It would prevent any risk of future naval com- 
petition between the two countries. The contribution made 
by them to the High Seas Fleet would be equal and the costs 
would be equally shared. All naval ideas would be instantly 
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pooled and held at their common disposal. According as 
the authority of the League was or was not accepted the 
High Seas Fleet would diminish or increase in size; and size 
and cost would be determined, not by international rivalries 
which are often senseless and are always selfish, but in ac- 
cordance with the policy framed for the protection of the 
common good and of the general peace. If the League de- 
velops as we should hope, the size of the High Seas Fleet 
would be small and the naval budgets of no country would 
amount to more than was necessary to protect the frontiers 
of territorial waters. The freedom of commerce at sea and 
the maintenance of communications across it would be the 
work of the League, which would have at its disposal the 
whole product of inventive ingenuity. The naval agreement 
suggested between England and America would not, of 
course, be an exclusive agreement. It would be open to all 
the nations of the world, as they became members of the 
League, to join, of course on the condition that they con- 
tributed to the cost of the High Seas Fleet. 
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MILITARY TRAINING 

THE QUESTIONS UPON WHICH THE DESIR- 
ABILITY OF MILITARY DRILL RESTS' 

If then, we must discard any idea that drill in the schools 
would furnish fighters for the present emergency, upon 
what other grounds, if any, can such training be justified? 

1. If it becomes necessary for the United States to adopt 
a system of universal military service, could a reasonable 
portion of the training be interwoven with school life in 
such a way as to save boys time and the government money? 

2. General Wood asserts that military training is not for 
war alone; that it is really a training for life. Is this true? 
Does or does not drill result in all-round better citizens be- 
cause of habits of regularity, promptness, thoroughness, 
respect for constituted authorities, rights of others, the law, 
the flag, and the like? 

3. It is generally admitted that military discipline is the 
very essence of obedience. Is President Eliot right in main- 
taining that subservience to rigid orders is least to be de- 
sired for young boys on the ground that it curbs their in- 
dividuality? Even if this were true, can we in America af- 
ford to sacrifice a little independence of individual action in 
order to secure loyalty, steadiness, devotion, centering 
around love of country? Of course this question involves 
still another antecedent question: Could such drill as the 
public schools offer nurture these patriotic virtues? 

4. Vigorously George P. Arps has voiced the argument 
that civilized nations have nourished the powerful inherited 
tendencies of destruction; that histories give space to brutal 
acts; that in "movies," in the press, in pictorial weeklies, 
we "nurse the slow-consuming lire which ultimately rocks 
the temple of international justice." Is this true? Is it true 
that drill such as the schools could give would nourish that 

•School Reriev. 3S:ii6-'7- Uarch, 1917. 
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flame? Is it thinkable thai our democracy could become 
enamored of war, even if we gave a large body of youths 
an impetus toward the military profession? 

5. Sargent and others effectively reiterate one argument 
which, 50 far as the School Review knows, is seriously de- 
nied by no one. They say that military drill is far inferior 
to well-managed physical-training courses in developing 
sound and vigorous bodies. No one disputes their con- 
tention. But the real issue, as the School Review has often 
pointed out, is, What reason have we to hope that thorough 
physical-training courses will become general? If they 
should, would the boys be enthusiastic in earring them 
through? For stronger bodies is military drill better than 
nothing? Might it not actually be true that drill can be 
made to have the virtues claimed for it by Captain Steever? 
These are the issues upon which a thoughtful man must 
decide before he makes up his mind to oppose or befriend 
military training for the schools. On every one there is 
room for difference of opinion ; the differences are well ex- 
emplified in the earlier portions of this issue. The School 
Review is frankly somewhat skeptical of the outcome, 
largely on the ground that military training in the state 
universities is so generally regarded as a bore, to be slipped 
through as easily as possible. Nevertheless, we believe that 
Chicago and other cities should give the system 3 fair field 
with reasonable chances of success. Certainly no one could 
doubt either the sincerity of Captain Steever and his aids, 
or the unbounded enthusiasm of the high-school boys. 



AMERICAN PACIFISTS' 

If the national defect of vision concerning military affairs 
which afflicts Americans may be termed the blind spot, the total 
defect of vision which afflicts the "pacifists" may be called the 
purblind spot. Those who are besotted with this extraordinary 
mental twist have brought forward the following argument: 
"Preparedness for war causes war" 
Stripped of non -essentials this is their creed. 

•From "American Blind Spo[," by H. C. Washburn, p. 39-41. Copy- 
right, 1917. Doubledaj', Page and Company. Publishers. 
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The reply to their argument is found in American history. 
We have never been thoroughly prepared for war except at one 
brief period — immediately after the Civil War. In 1865 the 
United States maintained in the field a conscript army of over 
1,000,000 veterans, by all odds, at that time, the most powerful 
army in the World. In 1865, the United States maintained an 
immense navy, a navy mainly of ironclads, which was by all 
odds the most powerful navy in the world. 

Shortly after the Civil War, the United Slates was involved 
in two most serious controversies, one with Great Britain and 
the other with France, the two most powerful of foreign pow- 
ers. The United States Government demanded that Great 
Britain agree to scitle the Alabama Claims. Great Britain 
agreed"; there was no war about it. The United States Govern- 
ment demanded that France withdraw her troops from Mexico ; 
France withdrew her troops from Mexico ; there was no war 
about it. In other words, at the only period of our history when 
we were thoroughly prepared for war, when our army and navy 
both were the most formidable in the world, the United States 
forced two great foreign nations to accede to its terms on two 
grave questions affecting our rights, and entered upon the long- 
est period of peace we have ever enjoyed, a period of thirty- 
three years. This peace of thirty-three years, following out one 
period of preparedness, should be contrasted with the wars we 
have waged when we were in our "normal" state of unprepared- 

The American attitude toward compulsory training. 

Most Americans, disagreeing with Abraham Lincoln and 
with the mature conclusions of Thomas Jefferson, appear to 
have an antipathy toward compulsory service in war on the one 
hand, and compulsory training in time of peace on the other. 
They demand protection as an inherent right, but they seem not 
to regard service as a duty equally ihhercnt. They seem not to 
remember the existence of a statute which places every able 
bodied citizen between the ages of eighteen and forty-five in the 
unorganized militia, subject to call by the President (Revised 
Statutes, Sec. 1625; Sec. 1642). Of what use is this statute, if 
the unorganized militia continue to be unorganized? Of what 
use is any force, unless it is organized, and under the complete 
control of the federal government? 
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The antipathy to universal or compulsory training is ex- 
pressed in the form of three main arguments ; 

1. It is "undemocratic." 

2. It hinders the economic development of a country. 
3- It is not necessary for the United States. 

1. No intelligent human being, "cares a brass pin whether 
this thing or that be 'democratic' or not, provided it be wise, 
sound and useful" or imperative to safety. Aside from this 
consideration the burden of proof of (hat it. is undemocratic falls 
upon those who make the assertion. For the assertion is made 
iu the very teeth of the indisputable fact that the democracy of 
France, the democracy of Switzerland, and the super- democracy 
of Australia see to it that every able-bodied male citizen is pre- 
pared for military duty, and equipped for that duty. The asser- 
tion is also made against views of the two greatest democrats 
known in American history, Lincoln and Jefferson. It is fair 
to ask whether or not Jefferson was a true democrat. If he was, 
then it follows that his doctrine of compulsory training and ser- 
vice is democratic. 

2. The second argument is that it hinders the economic de- 
velopment of a country. Germany's growth in business manu- 
factures, and trade is a sufficient answer to the argument, 
knocking it into a "cocked hat." But there are further answers. 
Would it be an economic waste to give our citizens physical 
training? Would it be an economic waste to give them a sun- 
dering of class designations? Would it be an economic waste 
to give them in far larger measure the sense of duty, the sense 
of nationality, and the sense of discipline? Would it be an eco- 
nomic waste to prevent war, or to prevent disaster in war? Of 
what moment compared with these values is the temporary re- 
moval of 100,000 or more different men each year from their 
business pursuits. The ranks of the unemployed alone far out- 
number, by many thousands, the numbers that would be "called 
to the colors" each year, "Called to the Colors." The phrase is 
worth millions in self respect. 

3. The third argument is that it is not necessary for the 
United Stales, American military history and the experiences, 
of Great Britain in the present war are a sufRcient answer to 
that argument, but the answers do not stop here ; they are not 
concerned with war alone : 
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(a) The need of physical training for Americans of many 
classes, rich and poor. Of every 100 volunteers in 1898, at least 
fifty were found to be physically unfit for military service. Of 
every fifty accepted, at least twenty-five were unable to stand 
the rigors of campaigning. 

(b) The need of discipline for Americans of all classes 
there are many indications that respect for authority might well 
be increased in the United States. EfKciency experts find this 
fault the hardest to remedy; it is seen in violence, arson, and 
murder during strikes : it is painfully noticeable in constant 
lynching. 

(c) The need for democratic fellowship which shall bring 
tt^cther all degrees of wealth and poverty, education and ig- 
norance, class that employs and class that labors ; which shall 
bring out of prejudice and sectional misunderstanding the East 
and the West, the North and the South. What else but mili- 
tary service would take the "man in the limousine" and the 
"man on the steam shovel," bring them together, and make 
them understand each other? (To the benefit of both). 

(d) The need of overcoming a tendency to "softness" 
which is becoming a grave symptom of national decadence; the 
need of restoring American militancy. 

(e) The need of American thought, that Americans shall 
have something to worship and work for; that they shall cease 
to think so much of monev and think more of their duties to 
the Nation. 



ARMY BILLS' 

In my opinion the bill (Senate 2175, H. R. 8287, the Adminis- 
tration or general Staff Bill) in its main features is thoroly un- 
sound and would perpetuate our worst mistakes. 

It provides for a standing array of some 576,000 peace 
Strength and for three months training (or rather half train- 
ing since the period of training should be six, not three 
months) of the male youth of the country during their 
twentieth year. But no attempt is made to organize the 
young men so half trained into a Citizen Army and to give 

1 Letter from Tompkins McIlTRine. Chairman of Committee on Uni- 
versal Training, to SecreUrr of War Newton D. Baker. National Service. 
6:363.4. November, 1919. 
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to any selected percentage of them the further progressive 
training necessary to qualify those selected to become the 
reserve officers, non-commissioned officers and enlisted 
specialists, without whom no Citizen Army can be organized 
and without whom we must rely solely on professional sol- 
diers. 

There is a great difference between half training and 
then turning loose a number of young men as private sol- 
diers and creating an organization — a Citizen Army — that 
can be mobilized in an emergency and that when mobilized 
will be ready to lake the field and function efficiently. 

The bill altogether loses sight of the fact that it takes 
longer to train the officers, non-commissioned officers and 
enlisted specialists than it does the privates. Without train- 
ing these leaders in advance it is, from the Citizen Army 
standpoint, largely a waste of the time and money to train 
the private soldiers. 

On the outbreak of war, we shall have no organized 
Federal force except the Regular Army. Under the terms 
of the bill, the Regular Army in times of peace is to be 
recruited wholly by voluntary enlistment as heretofore, and 
as no adequate inducements have been or can be added and 
as conditions after the war will probably be less favorable 
to recruiting than prior to the war, there is no reason to 
believe that the strength of the Regular Army would, in the 
future, be much greater than in the past. In my opinion the 
giving of educational and vocational training to the enlisted 
men of the Regular Army will not in the long run prove 
much of a stimulus to recruiting {indeed I doubt its prac- 
ticability as well as its popularity). We must not assume 
that on the outbreak of war even the Regular Army could 
be thrown against the enemy as an organized whole. Far 
from it. As we cannot fight a modern war with the Regular 
Army alone, it will be necessary to raise a Citizen Army, 
thru the Draft Law, which the bill expressly provides shall 
not come into effect until after "a formal declaration of war 
by the Congress of the United States." Consequently the 
Regular Army would have to be pulled to pieces to supply 
the instructors and leaders for the Citizen Army, since, as 
already said, the bill makes no adequate provision for the 
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training of citizen leaders, that is, officers, 1 
sioned officers and enlisted specialists. Thus we shall be 
just where we were in 1917. Again it would be more than 
a year before we could create any real military organiza- 
tion that could take the field against the enemy. It is for 
these reasons that I say that the bill perpetuates the worst 
mistakes of the past. 

To sum up: we do not want and we do not need, in time 
of peace any such professional force as a Standing Army of 
over half a million men, while in time of war even so large 
a professional army would be wholly inadequate for national 
defense. A large Standing Army is not only the most ex- 
pensive system but it is uneconomic, undemocratic and un- 
American. It is opposed to the idea of a reduction of ar- 
maments and so is the antithesis of any League of Nations. 
And, finally, it is impracticable because of the impossibility 
of obtaining recruits in sufficient numbers. 

The universal training features of the bill are not only 
next door to worthless from a military standpoint, but are 
equally valueless on the educational and vocational side. 

Three months is too short a period in which to give 
genuine educational, vocational and military training. Thus, 
the great indirect Americanizing and economic value of uni- 
versal training — alone far greater than the relatively small 
direct money cost^ — is thrown away. 

From the military standpoint the universal training pro- 
visions are valueless because: 1st, — the period of training is 
too short as already stated; 2d,— because the young men 
trained are not organized territorially, accorditig to their 
places of residence into a reserve; 3rd, — because no adequate 
provision is made for the training of citizens as officers, 
non-commissioned officers and enlisted specialists to act as 
the leaders of the Citizen Army: and 4th, — because no 
citizens, not even the half trained young men, can be sum- 
moned to the Colors or organized into units until after a 
"formal declaration of war," and even then we shall have 
to wait until, thru the slow tnachinery of the Draft Law, 
they can be registered, examined, selected, called to the 
Colors, given additional training and knit into some organi- 
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As a whole, the bill is really as bad as can be. It seems 
like patchwork — not the logical development of any prac* 
ticable system. 

On the other hand, the plan our Association advocates 
(and which is embodied in "The National Service Act," also 
now before Congress) is a Citizen Army System — officers 
and men — based on the American and democratic principle 
of equality of obligation and opportunity for all. This sys- 
tem has been tried out in democratic countries, notably 
Switzerland and Australia, and has proven a success. It is 
suited to our own institutions and traditions. 

Under this plan the size of the professional force is the 
. necessary in peace for what may be called ad' 
! purposes, that is, for overseas garrisons, skele- 
ton force for Coast defense, small mobile force for minor 
emergencies and for training and other detachments. 

The Citizen Army — officers and men — is provided, by an 
initial period of six months training for the entire available 
male youth of the country in their nineteenth and twentieth 
years at their option, with further progressive training for 
those who wish to become officers, non-commissioned of- 
ficers and enlisted specialists. 

On completing the six months training every young man 
becomes, for five years, a member of the unit of the reserve 
of this Citizen Army organized for the district of his resi- 
dence. This organized reserve is called out periodically 
(that is for two or three weeks in the autumn) for man- 
euvers, in order to give further training to men and officers 
and to test the organization. Upon completing their five 
years in the organized reserve, the young men pass for 
another five years into the unorganized reserve. During 
the second five years they are subject to no further active 
service in time of peace but are required to make a period- 
ical report and submit to medical inspection. Thus the 
health of our young men will be assured for the first ten 
years of their maturity — that is during the formative and 
usual marrying ages. 

When performing any active service after graduation 
from the six months training camps, that is when under- 
going any further training to qualify as officers, non-com- 
missioned officers or enlisted specialists, acting as instruc- 
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tors in the training camps or as leaders of the organized 

reserve, or when called out for training maneuvers, the 
young men will be given Regular Army pay, according to 
their grades. All grades are open and all promotions are 
to be from the ranks, after the progressive training neces- 
sary to qualify the young men for the successive steps. 

By this means an adequate incentive is provided to in- 
duce the necessary percentage of our youth to qualify them- 
selves for the various grades of officers, non-commissioned 
officers and specialists without which well trained leaders 
no Army; Citizen or Professional, can be anything more 
than an armed mob. Incidentally many young men will 
thus have an opportunity to learn trades and earn sufficient 
to help them to complete their education and to start in life. 

For the illiterate and non-English speaking an additional 
educational training period, not exceeding three months, is 
provided so that these unfortunate young men may not be 
handicapped in the military training camps or in their future 
lite as American citizens. 

This plan not only provides an adequate system of na* 
tional defense equal to any emergency, which the profes- 
sional army system embodied in the bill I have criticised 
does not, but the cost will be less by hundreds of millions 
of dollars. That this must be so is evident. First, because 
under a professional Army system all the men must be paid 
and fed twelve months of the year. Second, because under 
the Citizen Army system the size of the Regular Establish- 
ment can be greatly reduced. Third, because the Citizen 
Army is paid and fed only when in active service, which is 
but a small portion of the year. Fourth, because during 
the initial six months training period the young men (other 
than those who have dependents) would receive in addition 
to their expenses, merely pocket money, not Regular Army 
pay. The Citizen Army plan also has the incalculable ad- 
vantage of providing real educational, vocational and mili- 
tary training for our young men and of knittin 
of all classes together thru their common : 
a great purpose. 

The first consideration in any plan for National Defense 
is efficiency; the second cost. The bill proposes a system 
thai is the most costly and the least efficient The Na- 
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tional Service Act asks the minimum of the taxpayer and 
provides a system equal to the greatest emergency. There 
are some minor features of the bill that I approve, others 
that I disapprove. My criticisms are confined to the basic 
system which I cannot too strongly condemn. 



UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING' 

Citizenship means everything or nothing. The word is 
but an empty sound to the fur-clad Eskimo or the jungle 
creature in darkest Africa. To us, who enjoy life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness under the American Bag, it 
means everything — the peaceful and orderly conduct of our 
business, the safety from intrusion of our homes, the right 
to worship God according to the dictates of our own con- 
sciences. The value of our citizenship depends largely, 
however, upon the strength and solidity of our nation. The 
Government which gives us citizenship worthy of the name 
must be able to guarantee us all the privileges and honors 
which the word implies. It is important, wherever a citizen 
of the United States may be, whether on land or on sea, 
that the hand uplifted to do him injury shall be stayed by 
the warning voice, "Take heed what thou doest, for this man 
is an American." 

We cannot, however, hope to secure respect unless we 
can command respect. It is unfortunate, but none the less 
true, that the possession or exercise of the highest mental 
and moral attributes does not insure safety. No nation, no 
matter how carefully it may observe the Golden Rule, can 
rely upon its own good conduct as a positive Insurance for 
peace. The recent war demonstrates that fact. To follow 
the arguments of pacifists to their logical conclusion would 
be to disband our police force on the theory that crimes 
would no more be committed and fail to provide for a 
fire departrnent because fires could never again occur. Com- 
mon sense revolts against such an absurdity. The fact is, 
however, that we have not carried into our national life the 
ordinary precautions of daily existence. We have ap- 

Eztccutive Secretary of Ihe National 
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parently forgotten the old axiom that self-preservation is 
the first law of nature. We have allowed inditierence to 
take the place of adequate preparedness and supreme self- 
satisfaction to blind our judgment to the necessity for de- 
fense. We have been hiding our heads in the sand. 

Ignoring the lessons which experience has taught us in 
every war in which we have engaged, we have allowed our- 
selves as soon as peace has been declared, to lapse into 
a self-satisfied and complaisant mood, untroubled by thought 
of the future. What has happened before ts likely to oc- 
cur again. The great war having ended, there is a danger 
that we will again go to sleep in the comforting belief that 
wars are forever over. We will hear much talk of per- 
manent peace and the brotherhood of men; but none the 
less the belief that this is the last war which the world 
will witness is a fatal delusion. As long as human passions 
remain unchanged, as long as lust of power or love of land 
or greed for commercial expansion exist, so long will there 
be war. At any time we may be forced, even against our 
will, to choose between defense or surrender. 

When such an alternative is presented, as it will be in 
some future period we must be prepared to defend our lives 
and our liberties. We cannot be insured from attack by 
our geographical position, our wealth, or our numbers. 
These are our weaknesses, not our strength. We have over 
21,000 miles of exposed coast line, and the time has passed 
when we can regard either the Atlantic or the Pacific as a 
protection. The ocean is no longer a barrier, but a high- 
way. Our wealth will excite envy. We are rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice, and God help us if we should prove 
as weak as we are rich. Nor can we rely upon treaties, in- 
ternational law or international morality. Treaties of 
themselves are not worth the paper they are written upon. 
International law changes daily with the whim of cir- 
cumstance. Besides this, law means a court to inter- 
pret and a police power to enforce, and should an interna- 
tional court be provided, our power must necessarily be as 
great as that of any nation composing the court or we will 
fail to do justice to others or, what is more important, have 
justice done to us. There is no international morality. The 
code of ethics which exists between peaceful and law-abid- 
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ing: individuals entirely disappears when nations are con- 

If we are not to become as helpless as China and if we 
expect future generations to enjoy the blessings and priv- 
ileges which our forefathers bequeathed to us, we must be 
prepared to defend them at all times and under all circum- 
stances. How is this defense to be provided? Only through 
Universal Compulsory Military Training and Service. This 
assertion rests upon a logical and incontrovertible founda- 
tion, as follows: 

First: That the United States will never possess a navy 
sufficiently large to control and defend its extensive coast- 
lines. 

Second: That American tradition and sentiment will 
prevent the creation and support of a permanent regular 
army large enough to combat successfully the enemy 
forces which could be landed upon our shores. 

Granting that these two things are true, the defense of 
our country must inevitably depend upon an adequate force 
of citizen soldiery pursuing peaceful vocations under norma] 
conditions, but thoroughly trained and equipped to meet 
immediately an emergency of threatened danger. 

The navy is only the first line of defense. ■• • * We can 
never have a navy large enough to dominate both oceans. 
Time and cost make this prohibitive. We must, therefore, 
rely upon some other means of adequate protection. 

We cannot hope to find this protection in an enormous 
standing army. As a matter of fact, we ought not to. To 
create and maintain a regular army of a million men would 
be an enormous and useless tax upon the American people, 
besides which it would be entirely out of harmony with all 
our traditions and ideals. It would represent the idea of 
militarism which is repugnant to the American mind. Even 
should such an army be authorized, it is doubtful, as ex- 
perience has already shown, whether it could be recruited. 
More than this, the lesson of the European war is that we 
cannot rely upon the hired, mercenary army. AH the Eu- 
ropean nations have learned that the hope of ultimate salva- 
tion rests with their man-power and that this power musi 
be utilized to the last degree, England has been com- 
pelled to yield, both in practice and principle, to this neces- 
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sity, in the meantime having paid dearly for failing to heed 
the words of wisdom spoken into her ears for at least two 
decades. We must insure our own future safety through 
the preparation which she ignored. 

Without a navy that can meet and destroy anything and 
everything, which is impossible, and without a regular army 
of overwhelming size, which is equally out of the question, 
how are we to guarantee our future national security? The 
answer must be found in a trained citizen army — not a 
volunteer army of a few patriotic, unselfish, self-sacrificing 
men who regard devotion to their country as a duty, while 
thousands of other men, better fitted for service physically 
and financially, remain at home — but an arrny in which all 
men serve alike and render to their country an obligation 
of service in return for the privileges which they enjoy. 

The idea of a volunteer army has departed forever. ♦ • • 
If we are to enjoy security in the future we must have men 
trained and equipped to meet and overcome any invading 
force. We can only have this protection through universal 
military training. 

Manhood service and manhood suffrage must go 
together. We utter the sentence as if it were something 
new and novel, forgetting that in the early days of our 
national history, the idea was axiomatic. • • • Universal 
military training and service is the only system which is 
purely democratic. Thomas Jefferson, recognized as the 
founder and patron saint of the Democratic party, em- 
phasized this point of view. "We must train and classify the 
whole of our male citizens," he wrote to Monroe in 1813, 
after he had learned the lesson of unpreparedness in the 
war of i8iz, "and make military instruction a regular part 
of collegiate education. We can never be safe till this is 

Being naturally peace-loving, we indulge in the hope that 
if we are good to others they will be good to us. Being 
naturally independent, the words "compulsory" and "obliga- 
tory" have an abhorrent sound, although we accept Govern- 
mental compulsion in a thousand ways. More than all, be- 
ing naturally optimistic, hap-hazard and God-trusting, we 
have through all these years failed to realize how essential 
to our well-being was the wisdom of our forefathers and 
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we have paid in every war we have conducted a fearful 
penalty in lives and money for our un preparedness. 

Fortunately, in seeking to adopt a system of universal 
military training and service in this country, we do not 
have to grope blindly along unknown paths. Switzerland, 
the little republic of the Old World, affords us an object 
lesson. * * " When the great European war began, they 
mobilized nearly 400,000 men in forty-eight hours, and to- 
day there is not a hostile foot upon Swiss territory, lives 
and property have been protected and Swiss womanhood 
has remained inviolate. The men who voted for military 
training in Switzerland in 1848 are dead and gone but 
their good deeds live after them. It is safe to say that to- 
day, after seventy years of experience, not one vote would 
be cast in Switzerland against the system. If the United 
States should wait forty-four years or a hundred years — and 
God grant it may be many years — before an opportunity oc- 
curred to test the value of the system, the fact that then 
we would be able to protect our lives, our property and our 
liberties, would be worth all the time and money expended. 
The Swiss army is enrolled, as ours would be, for defense, 
not for offense; and every student of the Swiss array agrees 
that the Swiss system is the living refutation of the charge 
that military training antagonizes good citizenship. The 
Swiss is, above all things, a free man, and there is no taint 
of militarism in his nation. 

Side by side with Switzerland in the adoption of com- 
pulsory military training stands France. If France had not 
adopted the system years ago the Germans would have been 
in Paris today. • * ■• 

There is a vital issue now before this country — the ques- 
tion whether we shall have a people's army to defend the 
people. The question must be decided in the affirmative. 
No one doubts the patriotism and the capability of our 
young men. The events of the past year, however, prove 
that loyal and capable men cannot be instantly converted 
into effective soldiers. There is a vast and a fatal differ- 
ence between willingness and readiness. In England, under 
stress of war conditions, nine months were the minimum of 
necessary training. In this country, also under war pres- 
sure, we are taking a longer time, while expert service. 
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like coast artillery, requires three years of preparation. 
Under our present laws all men between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five are liable to military service. We 
ask that the Government shall see to it that these men are 
made ready to render this service. A demand for instant 
duty by a hastily improvised army would mean that our 
young men would go forth to defeat and slaughter, brave 
sacrilices on the altar of un preparedness, but sacrifices none 
the less. This is not rhetoric, but fact; and God Erant that 
we do not postpone its realization until the dawning of 
some evil day. 

Such a system of universal training will do something 
more for us as a nation, however, than guarantee us pro- 
tection for our lives, our homes and our liberties. It offers, 
in addition, manifold and striking advantages which will 
hasten the day of its acceptance. Several of these ad- 
vantages are self-apparent. The first is the fraternity and 
democracy of shoulder-to-shoulder service. This has been 
demonstrated by the experiences of the cantonments where 
men of all ranks of life mingle in splendid equality and 
where caste is eliminated. ♦ * * The volunteer army sys- 
tem is undemocratic because it imposes obligations upon 
a comparatively few who are willing to serve and come 
forward in time of need. To be really democratic our 
burdens must fall equally upon all classes and conditions 
of people. There :s no doubt that universal military train- 
ing is absolutely democratic. 

Another reason for universal military training is the 
benefit which will accrue to the young men of the nation 
through physical development. Tliis fact is recognized by 
medical organizations and is demonstrated by the changed 
physical conditions of the men in the cantonments. Twenty- 
nine per cent of the men called in the draft were physically 
unfit. If we are to continue virile as a nation we must 
elevate our physical standards and if we are to be a strong- 
thinking, law-abiding people we must learn the value of self- 



Universal military training will also give to the individ- 
ual a practical demonstration of the value of efficiency, 
the wisdom of economy and the necessity of team-work. It 
will teach him administrative thoroughness and discipline 
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and thus elevate to a high plane his productiveness. Such 
training will also give to each citizen a keener sense of his 
relationship to his country and thus enlarge and deepen his 
patriotism. With the knowledge that he is rendering service 
will come a closer appreciation of what his country is doing 
for him. It will bring him into closer relationship with 
his Government. This is especially desirable in the case 
of the foreign-born citizen who regards government as 
something instituted to repress and control him and who 
does not realize that he is a part of the Government. The 
immigrant will also learn In the training camp that this 
country will not tolerate divided allegiance and he will be 
given larger opportunity to know our history and ideals 
through a more thorough acquaintance with the English 
language. 

We know that the American soldier in the past has at 
the proper time laid down his arms and returned with civic 
conscientiousness to the pursuits of peace. The man is a 
fool who tears that the American soldier of the future, after 
he has been successfully called upon to defend his country, 
will depart from the pathway in which his father trod. 

Not until we obtain the full measure of protection which 
necessity demands will our future be secure. When this has 
been done, we may feel that the Monroe doctrine, which 
has been our national policy as well as our protection for 
more than a hundred years, will not have to be abandoned. 
We may then be assured that the Panama canal, built by 
American brains and energy and money, will not pass into 
foreign control. We will then know that the privileges 
secured for us with blood and sacrifice will not have to be 
surrendered. W'e will then be able to preserve unshackled 
the freedom which crowns this nation as with a halo. Above 
all, we will then know that the spirit of democracy, finding 
its noblest development in this land of ours, will remain 
a vital, living force, securely guarded against any foe which 
knows not liberty. These are the things which an all-wise 
Providence has committed to our care. With tremendous 
trust comes tremendous responsibility. Proudly we accept 
the glory of the one; with courage, self-denial and sacrifice 
we take up the burden of the other. 
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UNIVERSAL TRAINING FOR NATIONAL 
SERVICE' 

No problem now before the United Slates is more im- 
portant than the question of national education. Even while 
we were preparing for war, we had occasion to feel some 
alarm at certain wealtness in our educational system re- 
vealed by those preparations. At the same time, so amazed 
were we at the resourcefulness of our national character 
in times of stress, that we asked why our great national 
resources of character and skill should not be mobilized 
more completely in limes of peace for the constant good of 
the country. Now, that the war is passed we find ourselves 
facing the special problem of training for national defense. 
Some kind of Army we must have, large or small, and some 
kind of training. Shall we give this training solely to a 
group of professional soldiers? Shall this training look only 
to the contingencies of war? 

Some of us who have been working with our fellow citi- 
zens on foreign soil and from that distance have been look- 
ing back toward our country, studying it with increased af- 
fection, and perhaps also with increased concern, earnestly 
hope that our people at home will compel training for na- 
tional defense, and that Ihey will interpret national defense 
in a larger way than any nation has yet thought of. We 
have in mind, of course, the total needs of American educa- 
tion — the need of more and better schools, the need of large 
revisions in college and university curricula, the need of a 
strong national department of education. For the moment, 
however, we have in mind particularly the defects of educa- 
tion observed in the United States Army in France, and 
also what the educational program in the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces has done to remedy those defects; and 
since we are convinced that (he time tor all progressive na- 
tions to organize for peace as well as for war, conceiving 

• By John Erskine, Professor. Columbia UtiLversitv. Americaa Re- 
view of Reviews, 60:416-20, October. 1919. Also in United States Coti- 
gress. House of Rcprtsentatives and United States Senate. 66th Con- 
gress, ist Session. Joint hearings before the Commitlee on Military Af. 
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of national defense as preparation for peace and war, we 
would address ourselves for the moment to the specific 
problem of national training. 

The principles according to which we would envisage 
such national training are five. In the first place, the idea 
of universal service should be expanded so as to include 
training for all other duties of citizenship besides military 
and to include training of all prospective citizens, even of 
those physically unfit for military service. In the second 
place, the present temporary cantonments in the United 
States, or equivalent cantonments, should be converted at 
once into permanent training schools for citizenship. In the 
third place, a permanent educational corps should be added 
to the Army. This corps should be formed of the most 
competent experts in school, in vocational, and in the more 
elementary college subjects. From time to time competent 
officers in other branches of Army service should be as- 
signed to this corps. In the fourth place, there should be a 
compulsory training period of iz months with the colors, 
from September i to September I, or from June i to June 
I, or between any other dates which should be found prac- 
tical, care being taken simply to fit this period into other 
educational or vocational obligations. This period should be 
begun between the ages approximately of i8 to 20, perhaps 
a little earlier or a little later, as experience might prove 
advisable. Approximately one half of this training should 
be for military science and for physical development, the 
other half for training under military discipline in school, 
in vocational, or in college subjects. 

In the first place, the citizen in training should be free 
to elect the kind of civil education he receives, with the ex- 
ception that training in elementary subjects should be com- 
pulsory for illiterates and for the foreign born. 

The mobilization of the American Army demonstrated 
that an astounding number of native-born citizens are illit- 
erate, and that of our foreign-born citizens a still larger 
number can not read or write the English language; and 
in some cases can not understand. The mobilization dem- 
onstrated also that an appalling number of our young men 
are not in proper physical condition. It is unlikely that any 
r social pressure will tend to remedy these evils. 
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The illiterate citizen can make a living o( a sort more or 
less satisfactory to himself, and the foreign born can as- 
sociate with others of his origin, and both classes can avoid 
that social criticism which would urge them toward com- 
plete citizenship. In fact, economic and social pressure 
tends actually to segregate in our country the illiterate ele- 
ment and the various groups of foreign born, and unless 
some strenuous effort is made to weld all these groups into 
one, there is no Hl<elihood of change in these unfortunate 
conditions. 

The program of education in the American Expedition- 
ary Forces has demonstrated, on the other hand, that even 
brief courses of study, followed intensively under military 
discipline, are adequate to correct illiteracy and to teach our 
language. The whole experience of our Army demonstrates 
further that if brought together in a common purpose the 
various elements of our population can be speedily made 
into one Nation. We should now find a means to provide 
these benefits for our country in times of peace. 

Even those soldiers who are neither illiterate nor unable 
to command the English language showed to a distressing 
degree the inefficiency of our popular education. The men 
waiting to return to the United States were pathetically 
eager to master some trade or some profession in order to 
be sure of a worthy place in the society to which they are 
returning. Far more than one-half of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces are without adequate training for any 
trade or profession, and perhaps because of the intellectual 
stimulus of their experiences in the war, the men themselves 
are uncomfortably aware of their lack. It is disturbing to 
think that they may miss their proper place in their genera- 
tion. It is more disturbing to reflect, however, that even 
had they not come to Europe in the Army, they would still 
have been without training for professions or trades; in fact, 
through the Army educational program they are now ac- 
cidentally receiving such training in preparation for citizen- 
ship as is provided nowhere in the United States for any 
large group of men. It seems tolly not to make permanent 
in our national life tor all citizens the advantages which 
many soldiers now temporarily enjoy. 

The mobilization of our Army has shown on the other 
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hand how rich potentially the manhood of our Nation is, 
and how quickly it responds to the regular life and the 
scientific care which ever a hurried preparation for war sup- 
phed. The soldiers in general enjoyed such health as is the 
rule in no other community. The total discipline of their 
life — regular hours, rational diet, and decorum of conduct — 
have brought out their best physical and moral traits, so 
that, to look at the average group of American soldiers is 
a satisfaction; and this condition of health and good living 
has quickened to the full their intellectual capacities, so 
that those who have taught them in all subjects from the 
most elementary to the most advanced have wondered at their 
eagerness and ability to learn. 

Furthermore, the life in the Army has developed in 
our youth a sense of social cooperation which some of us 
feared was lacking in the American character. No body of 
men in our country seems now more eager to study and to 
deal intelligently with the social problems which confront 
us than the men of the Army, who have been learning in a 
kind of a laboratory course what responsibility tnan owes 
to his fellow. The fact that in the Army they had met 
other Americans from all parts of the country has developed 
a new sense of nationality; and the meeting in the same 
ranks of rich and poor has developed a new sense of democ- 
racy. These advantage? of health and morale, of intellec- 
tual awakening, of patriotism, and of democratic sympathy 
we desire to provide for each generation in our country, 
and as much for those who arc never called into battle 
as for those who in times of the Nation's need answer the 
call. 

It is the logic of our course in this war that our Army, 
organized to defend the ideals of civilization, is now proving 
itself to be a vast university of citizenship. It would be 
the most profitable result of the war for our country and for 
the world should this university in citizenship become per- 
manent for all our people. 

This training sliould be provided for all men not men- 
tally deficient. Even those who are physically unfit for 
military service can derive great benefits from such bodily 
training as is suited to their needs, and quite as much as 
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other men can derive benefit from training in the nonmili- 
tary duties of citizenship. Much of the disrupted thinking 
in society is done by men physically handicapped, whos6 
point of view toward their fellows is warped or embittered 
by their own misfortune. In many cases their philosophy 
of life would be more generous by an improvement in their 
health, and in all cases society owes it to them to provide 
even more adequate advantages than for those who start life 
without handicap. Association with their fellow citizens in 
a national system of training would probably develop in 
these men at least a greater sense ot unity with the Nation 
and an increase of pride in what they themselves could 
contribute to society as a whole. In a very large number 
of cases the physical defects which now handicap the 
youth of our country can easily be corrected; but, like illit- 
eracy, they can be corrected only if society insists on bring- 
ing the individual under the proper course of training. 

The advantage of converting the present training canton- 
ments or equivalent cantonments into permanent training 
schools is obvious. In our country much sentiment attaches 
to places of education, and if we are to install in our na- 
tional life a vast system of training in citizenship, it is in 
our temper to make of those places where this citizenship is 
taught shrines, as it were, of affection. If men look back 
with reverence to their college campus or to the school in 
which they first had some glimpse of the possibilities of 
life, there is reason why these large schools should be far 
more deeply revered in which men from whole sections of 
the country will be brought together for training in the 
total defense of their homes — in the defense of their coun- 
try against possible enemies on sea or land — its defense 
against disease, ignorance, and incompetence. 

In these permanent schools much of the equipment now 
used for purposes of war could be used constantly for pur- 
poses of peace. The materials which in times of war must 
be gathered hurriedly, instruments for engineering, for 
chemical research, for hospital and sanitary service, would 
be maintained at the highest point of excellence in the 
laboratories of these schools. At the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces University at Beaune, the laboratories in 
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chemistry, physics, bacteriology, medicine, biology, en- 
gineering, fine arts, and music have been supplied largely 
out of the resources of the Army. On the return of the 
Army to the United States it would be in the highest degree 
desirable if these laboratories could continue to serve educa- 
tional purposes, and other laboratories also on a much 
larger scale, which would then be available at short notice 
for any emergency in national defense. 

If it is desirable to maintain for permanent uses the 
material instruments which our Army temporarily collects 
for war, it is still more desirable to retain for the advantage 
of our country in times of peace the educational resources 
which the Army must also improvise for war, A part of 
the duty of the modern Army involves scholarship of a high 
order, knowledge of languages, of history, of international 
politics, and, of course, of the sciences. A nation which 
trains for all duties of citizenship, civil as well as military, 
will find it advantageous to develop in peace times the 
scholarship in the same things. 

To conduct such schools as are described above experts 
would be needed for the teaching of all elementary and 
secondary school subjects, for the teaching of trades and 
vocations, and for the teaching of such subjects of college 
or university grade as the youth in training would be study- 
ing at the time. An addition to the experts who would 
form the nucleus of this educational corps, teachers should 
be recruited from officers in other branches of Army service, 
who from time to time would thus have an opportunity to 
expand their own scholarship and to make a direct contribu- 
tion to the intellectual and social life of the country. 
Hitherto it has been only by accident that armies have been 
permitted to do constructive social work; after a war with 
Cuba, for example, the Army surgeon is permitted to clean 
up a fever district. There is no reason why the training 
of engineers, or surgeons, or officers in every branch of 
the service should not at all times be at the disposal of the 
country. 

It will be noted that in the period of training the propor- 
tion of nonmilitary education is approximately equivalent 
of time required to study yearly in the 
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average high school or college. The time, therefore, spent 
in national training would not be in addition to the years 
required for higher education. The period of training is so 
situated between high school and college that those young 
men, the comparatively few of our country who enjoy a col- 
lege education, can during the year of service cover the 
ground of their freshman work and can also learn habits of 
application and of study at the moment when they most 
need to learn them. In fact, it is not impossible that the 
months spent in the unusually favorable conditions of reg- 
ular hours and good health will save time for the average 
student 

No one familiar with college Hfe is blind to the fact that 
college students ordinarily waste the greater part of their 
time; this is true even if one admits that an important 
benefit of college life is the social contact established with 
other men of one's age. It is not so generally realized that 
the average college student is extremely careless in his diet 
and, on the whole, is far below (he physical state in which 
at his age he should be. It has been the hope of college 
athletics to correct this deplorable condition, but in this 
hope college athletics has been disappointed. Army life, 
however, as this war has demonstrated, provides for every 
soldier a finer system of training than athletes usually sub- 
mit themselves to in times of peace. The student in per- 
fect health will waste less time in idleness and will make 
greater progress when he does study than the average col- 
lege boy as we have known him. 

Obviously we must teach the illiterate to read and write, 
and we must teach the foreign-born to use our language. 
Aside from this obligation, however, an essential feature 
of national training should be the complete liberty of the 
man trained to select his studies. The Nation should under- 
take during the year of training to advance him as far as 
possible in any course of study which he desires and is 
equipped to follow. If he looks forward to business, to 
agriculture, to industry, then his training should help him 
toward that career. If he expects to attend college, the 
training should take the place of his freshman year. If 
he desires to study art, his training should be in art. 
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Experience with the educational program in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces demonstrates almost unthought- 
of potentialities in the American character. Our soldiers 
apparently had as great native endowments in the arts as 
the most favored of the Latin races, and a system of na- 
tional training which should try to develop all of the latent 
powers of the individual would shortly transform our na- 
tional life. Perhaps the temptation of any such system as 
we are here suggesting would be to prescribe for the youth 
of the Nation what it should study. This temptation must 
be absolutely avoided. To yield to it would be to overwhelm 
the whole country in that form of intellectual Prussianism 
which now fortunately is found only in the conservative 
catalogues of some of our universities — those which persist 
in prescribing subjects which are dead, or in teaching vital 
subjects as though they were dead. Reyond thin suirgested 
system of national training, the universities should still 
pursue their work of teaching and research, functioning ac- 
cording to their special facilities. But the Nation should 
undertake to make an inventory of its citizenship in each 
generation and to advance every man as far as possible 
toward the work to which he feels called. 

Such a system of training as is here suggested would be 
very expensive. The items of expense would be buildings 
and their upkeep, their equipment, the teachers who would 
form the framework of the educational corps, and the cost 
of providing subsistence for the men in training. All these 
expenses, however, should be charged frankly to national 
education, and the Nation should realize that in one form or 
another this outlay is unavoidable. We may refuse to com- 
bat illiteracy and disease, we may refuse to assume respon- 
sibility for the making of the foreign elements in the United 
States into a unified nation; but in that case we shall pay 
for the support of poorhouses, of hospitals, of jails, and 
of police, and we shall pay even more heavily in loss of 
national health and efficiency. If we are to check the ig- 
norance, the disease, and the discontent which in various 
ways menace our society, we must be ready to pay as much 
for education as we are now prepared to invest in inter- 
national canals or in war bills. 
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It is a tendency of our country to disguise the cost of 
education. We remit taxes on educational buildings and on 
lands devoted to educational purposes, and in our book- 
keeping we distribute the cost of tuition. Yet, even when 
the whole account is shown, it does not appear that we give 
generously to education, though as a nation we have en- 
joyed the reputation of great generosity in this field. Un- 
til we are ready to pay for popular education, we are not 
likely to achieve even approximately those minimum re- 
sults which we sometimes try to make ourselves believe we 
are reaching. In order to give even one year of sound train- 
ing to every young man in our country, it will be neces- 
sary to assume the cost as a national expense. .. There 
should, of course be some financial return to the country 
in the greater efficiency of our citizens and in the decrease 
of disease and of irresponsibility. But whether or not such 
a result does follow, the Nation should be asked now to 
face the internal peril of illiteracy and of ignorance as 
frankly and as generously as it faced the menace of an 
enemy from abroad. A system of training so organized 
would have obvious advantages. 

In a general way each training camp would become an 
educational center. More specifically, the annual inventory 
of our educational shortcomings would point out for our 
school system the task to which it should address itself. 
Undoubtedly the result would be that year by year the 
schools would send to training camps generations better 
prepared ; by keeping the election of the courses in the 
training camps entirely free we should be able to assist 
each student to make progress from the point at which his 
education had left off, and the gradual rise of standards in 
the courses in this year of training would be the barometer 
of the intellectual progress of the Nation. The year of 
training would also show which parts of the country were 
providing adequate facilities for education, and means could 
be taken by the National Government to improve the ele- 
mentary schools in those districts. It is not unlikely that 
as a result of this national training, and of the statistics 
which it would make available, the Nation would soon be 
persuaded, as it should have been persuaded long ago, to 
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establish in the Federal Government a strong department 
of education, and that department would collaborate with 
the Army in training for citizenship. 

But the most direct advantage would be for the large 
majority of our young men who at present receive no high- 
school training at all, nor even much elementary educa- 
tion. To insure for them a reasonable start in life would 
be worth any cost and any effort. In no other way than 
by national training, undertaken as a national expense, can 
this vast body of each generation be sought out in the 
small town, on the farm, in the overcrowded city, and can 
be taught the things essential to each individual case. To 
care for this neglected majority would be really to train our 
Nation. 

Perhaps the byproduct of such a system of training as 
is here outlined would be the bringing of the Army into a 
sane relation with society. Through the fear of militarism 
which possesses the modern world, it has become our cus- 
tom to support the Army and to admire military science 
only in moments of extreme need. As a result, the soldier 
in war time receives an adulation perhaps exaggerated, and 
in peace times he is neglected, feared, certainly put to no 
good use. At this moment, when our Army thinks of re- 
turning, it is interesting to consider that every man in it 
hopes to go back to some constructive work for his country, 
except the professional soldier. He can looK forward only 
to inactivity until the spasmodic need of him arises again. 
Perhaps society is wise in fearing the Army which has noth- 
ing to do; it has been stupid, however, in finding no use for 
the Army in time of peace. If we could add to the military 
functions of our Army the conslructivt kind of national 
defense, we should be providing a noble and honored 
career for the man on whom in extreme moments the life of 
the Nation depends; we should be bringing the soldier into 
constant relation with the social needs of the country he 
serves, and we should be teaching every youth within onr 
borders that large conception of citizenship expressed for 
the Anglo-Saxon race by John Milton, "I call a complete 
and general education that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all ofHces, both private 
and public, of peace and war." 
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SYSTEM OF OBTAINING THE MEN NEEDED' 

1, In answer to question it is recommended that no fur- 
ther reliance be placed upon the so-called volunteer system. 
It can not under the most favorable circumstances produce 
anything like the number of men required for the national 
defense. It is undemocratic, unreliable, inefficient, and ex- 
travagant. It is undemocratic because it shifts the burden 
of national defense from the shoulders of the many where 
it rightfully belongs to the shoulders of the few whose fi- 
nancial condition in life or whose patriotism impc's them 
to ofTer themselves to accept the risks and hardships of war. 
Furthermore, instead of unifying our people to the extent 
where all individuals arc willing to undergo sacrifice for the 
national good, it affords great opportunity for the selfish and 
nonpatriotic to slay at home in time of war and to fatten 
on the adversity of the nation and on the necessities of the 
families of better men who have volunteered for the country's 
defense. In this way great fortunes were built up during 
our Civil War. 

2. It is unreliable as all history teaches us. It has never 
in times of great national stress in this or any other country 
been able to provide the number of men needed tor the 
emergency. It has been tried and discarded by all of the 
other great nations of the world and to-day the United 
States and China are the only nations of size upon the globe 
which rely upon volunteers for the defense of national exis- 
tence. Even Great Britain, from whom we derived most of 
our fundamental laws and many of our traditions and who, 
at the beginning of the present great war, still adhered to 
the voluntary system, has since been forced to resort to 
compulsory service. Our own history is replete with in- 
stances of the failure of the volunteer system. It failed us 
in the Revolutionary War, and it was only by the material 
aid of France that we gained our independence. It failed us 
in the War of 1812-1814, when it had to be bolstered up with 
drastic draft laws. It failed the Confederacy early in the 

iFrom United States. Secretary of War. Universal mililair train- 
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Civil War, and the First Confederate Congress at its first 
session ordained the draft. It failed the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Civil War. By the end of 1862 volunteering and 
consequently recruiting in the North had practically ceased 
and, in order to continue the war. Congress was obliged to 
enact a draft law which received the approval of the Presi- 
dent on March 3, 1863. This law was amended and made 
more comprehensive by the act of February 24, 1864. In 
view of what history teaches and of what is known of world 
armies and armament to-day, it may be stated, without fear 
ot successful contradiction, that considering only man power, 
no prolonged war, either offensive or defensive in character, 
can be carried on under the so-called volunteer system. 

3. The system is inefficient because under it we must wait 
for war to come before preparing our defense. We must 
wait for the emergency before beginning to raise, organize, 
equip, and train the vast armies which war with any first- 
class power or coalition of powers would render necessary. 
Forces so raised lack all the essential attributes of modern 
armies. The men lack not only the mechanical and tech- 
nical training necessary for them to function properly in 
the military machine, but they are entirely lacking in that 
mental attitude called discipline which can only come from 
long and continuous military training. The officers hastily 
appointed are more often than not no better prepared than 
the men they are supposed to train and lead in battle. They 
are ignorant of the simplest military matters and have no 
definite ideas as to their duties generally. They are equally 
ignorant with respect to those measures necessary for safe- 
guarding the lives and comfort of the men intrusted to their 
charge. Nonpreparedness with respect to supplies and mu- 
nitions of war has always existed where the voluntary sys- 
tem is in vogue. This must necessarily be the case because 
the volunteer system is so uncertain and unreliable in its 
results that it furnishes no advance data upon which com- 
putation of material can be based. Moreover, a nation that 
is so shortsighted with respect to its man power can not be 
expected to look far into the future with respect to muni- 
tions and supplies. 
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4. The volunteer system makes for national extravagance 
in that it forces tlie government to enter the labor market 
as a supplicant and to compete with prices there obtaining. 
Out of this system grow bounties to recruits, a most in- 
iquitous means of stimulating enlistments and one which 
places a premium upon desertion and repeating, with its ne- 
cessary concomitant of fraudulent enlistment. 

5. It is therefore without apology that the recommenda- 
tion is made that this system, which has ever been a failure 
from every possible angle, be discarded and a modern sys- 
tem of national defense erected in its stead. The time has 
come when this country, unless it intends to avoid war at 
any cost, must resort to universal liability to military train- 
ing and service. 

6. The tertrt "universal liability to military training and 
service" is used because the term "compulsory military train- 
ing and service," so frequently heard in discussions relative 
to our national defense, seems not to be applicable in a case 
such as ours. With iis the people rule, and if universal lia- 
bility to military training and service were ordained, it 
would mean only that the people as a whole have, through 
their representatives, recognized the duty of the individual 
to prepare himself to defend his country and to defend it in 
case of need. 

7. The system recommended would, of course, within a 
few years provide the number of trained men deemed nec- 
essary for our reasonable security. Moreover, it would be 
democratic, reliable, efficient, and economical. 

(a) It w Id b d t' b ause under it the burden 
of national d f Id f 11 q lly upon all citizens with- 
out regard t 1 d Id escape training or ser- 
vice by rea f Itl ft n. It would make it im- 
possible for > K p f men to trade upon the 
Nation's nee t m f This is because practi- 
cally every f m 1 w Id h presentative in the forces 
called out f d f d Id alize that any action det- 
rimental to tl N t t t would directly affect them 
personally. P bl t o w Id do the rest. 

(b) The system would be reliable because it would pro- 
duce each year the number of men necessary to be trained 
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and would make it certain that in time of war the requisite 
number of trained and organized defenders would be forth- 
coming without delay. 

(c) It would be efficient because it would enable us to 
prepare adequately for war before war comes. Moreover, 
the knowledge as to number of men which could be 
relied upon to respond to the call to arms would enable 
those charged with the duty to plan intelligently for our 
defense. The uncertainty in respect to the number of men 
that would volunteer for service in case of need under our 
present system renders the formulation of plans for defense 
almost an impossibility. It is believed that if an equitable 
system, based upon the principle of universal liability to mil- 
itary training and service, is formulated and placed in suc- 
cessful operation, our military strength in a few years would 
be such as practically to render us immune from attack. 

(d) The system proposed would be economical. It would 
be based upon the recognition by the people of the duty of 
the individual to render personal service. Therefore, in car- 
rying it into effect, the Government would not have to com- 
pete in the labor market. A soldier would expect but little 
pay in addition to his housing, subsistence, clothing, and 
medical attendance. Bounties and subsidies for personal ser- 
vice would be unknown. 

8. What has been said apphes, of course, only to the ad- 
vantages which would result to the country from the stand- 
point of national defense. However, the system possesses 
other advantages. 

9 It would have a distinct economical value in that it 
would make for better citizenship and greater national effi- 
eienc> This is because military training directly tends to 
the mental moral, and physical improvement of the individ- 
ual so tramed. The moral training results from the inculca- 
tion of high standards of honor and a love of country, the 
mental from the concentration of thought and alertness of 
mind which must be developed before other military train- 
ing IS practicable; the physical from the sanitary surround- 
ing>: the regular routine with respect to eating and sleeping 
and from the constant exercises which form so much a part 
of military training and which are designed t 
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stamina of the individual as well as to train thoroughly all 
organs and muscles. The frequent medical inspections which 
would of necessity be made would discover incipient diseases 
in time to provide for their correction. 

10. The young man thus trained and imbued with true 
discipline and self-reliance would be endowed with an in- 
creased capacity to carry on his life's work. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that in the countries of continental 
Europe preference for employment is usually given to those 
who have had the advantages of military training. This is 
because the man who has had military training is able, other 
things being equal, to do more and better work than his un- 
trained neighbor. His military training has made him reli- 
able and trustworthy; his employer knows (hat he will carry 
oiJt instructions, and that his initative, developed in the Ar- 
my, can be relied upon in emergencies. 

11. A system whereby young men from every station in 
life are trained together without class distinction except that 
which may be earned by sheer ability and attention to duty 
must tend toward the welding of our people into a more 
homogeneous nation. 

The individual who, after completing his military train- 
ing, becomes an employer of labor, is in a better position to 
meet his employees on common ground. Employees who 
have passed through the same crucible are less likely to look 
with distrust upon their former comrade in arms for whom 
they work. In other words, the intimate association and ex- 
change of ideas which must occur among men undergoing 
military training, would result in an understanding based up- 
on mutual respect, which would be likely to continue through- 
out the lives of the men concerned. 



GENERAL WOOD'S PROGRAM' 

That the United States must maintain some sort of 
military force may be taken as axiomatic, no matter wl 
the developments of the immediate future may he. Fede 
police and garrison duty at home, and the administration a 
protection of distant possessions, combine to demand a cc 

> Bellman, afiisio-ii. Mmy lo, '19. 
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siderable force. With the League of Nations comes the need 
for troops in order that America may bear its just share of 
the world's burden; without it there would be the necessity 
for a vastly greater number of soldiers to maintain the na- 
tional position and safeguard the country's wealth. 

How large this force must be is a vastly more compli- 
cated problem. The recent war has so altered the entire 
conception of military operations that the phrase "a large 
army" no longer has anything like the same meaning it had 
five years ago. Certainly, however, a force of the strength 
of the American pre-war army is no more adequate today 
than it was then. The present national defense act pro- 
vides a maximum for the enlisted strength of the line of the 
regular army of one hundred and seventy-five thousand men, 
"except in the event of actual or threatened war," with a 
National Guard of nol more than approximately four hun- 
dred thousand men. Pending legislation proposes to raise 
the strength of the regular army to three hundred and fifty, 
or perhaps five hundred, thousand men. 

Except in time of war, the United States has never been 
able, through voluntary enlistment, to maintain an army, 
of much over a hundred thousand, and there is absolutely no 
reason for believing that it will be able to do so now. A 
parallel is to be found in jury duty, which pays much better 
than military service, and which is much less exacting; yet 
no one would maintain that the courts could possibly secure 
juries made up of anything but hoboes if the service were 
not compulsory. The voluntary system is incomparably the 
best, if it will work, but nothing in the national history gives 
any reason for believing that an adcqaate firsl-Iine army, 
with an effective reserve, can ever 



a way. 

This leaves as alternalrves the selective draft and univer- 
sal service. The selective system is admirable for an emer- 
gency, but its dangers as a permanent institution are almost 
limitless. The man who is drafted is thereby handicapped, 
at least in his own estimation, as compared with his fellow 
who escapes the duty. Chances tor blunders, injustice and 
fraud are manifold. 

Against any system of universal military training may be 
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brought the argument of expense, in time and money. If 
the training were to be modeled on that of the old army, 
this would be almost unanswerable; it would be little short 
of criminal wastefulness to condemn every able-bodied young 
man to several months of barrack-room futility and mechan- 
ical drill. The training of real soldiers, however, is a very 
different affair from this. It involves education, with im- 
mense opportunities for those who are mentally fitted to go 
ahead. It means that the properly trained recruit comes 
out a better man, mentally, physically and morally, than he 
was when he went in. If this can actually be carried out 
in practice, there is certainly no waste in providing such an 
education for every young American. 

General Wood's plan, as he has outlined it, is based on 
such an educational system as this. The men are to be 
drilled, of course, but above all else they are to be taught, 
as a great national school, 
s, likewise trains them to 
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iniversal military training is adopted, and 
its control is intrusted to drillmasters, the results will cer- 
tainly be disastrous. If, on the other hand, the government 
can proceed wisely, and make the army a vast training school 
in which every young man will learn the true meaning of 
discipline and respect lor authority, will find out the import- 
ance of taking proper care of his health and the right way 
to do it, and will train his mind and his muscles in work 
which is of value to the civilian as well a^ the soldier, then 
the universal system will supplement admirably the present 
programme of public education. 

STATEMEXT ON BEHALF OF MILITARY 
TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOLS' 
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of study to become an efficient officer or non-commissioaed 
officer. The day of Ihe uneducated drill master command- 
ing organizations of a modern army is over. The man with 
education, after learning the rudiments of soldiering, soon 
outstrips the drillmaster who has no education. The edu- 
cated man has a greater perspective, can grasp the reason 
or motive in tactical decisions, matters of administration, 
etc., etc., which the uneducated man will overlook. 

Quick and accurate reasoning, knowledge of men, a prop- 
er sense of proportion so that one may distinguish the im- 
portant from the tmimportant, are some of the indiapensible 
qualities of a junior officer; these qualities are generally lack- 
ing in the uneducated. 

West Point cannot turn out all the officers we need. It 
would bankrupt our nation to maintain a standing army such 
as we would need should we become involved in war. The 
college must supply most of our future officers but the time 
in college is so short, there arc so many demands made Up- 
on the student that he cannot become properly qualified in 
his four years if he knows nothing of military science be- 
fore enleiiiig col'egc. By teaching the rudiments of military 
science in the high school the student when he enters col- 
lege will be prepared to take up such studies as are required 
of junior officers and non-commissioned officers in a mod- 
ern army and upon graduation will be worth too per cent 
more to his country, in a military way, than at present. 

In all our wars the shortage of officers has been so great 
that it is a custom to select or elect men to positioaa of 
command because of political influence or standing in the 
community. The men thus selected are of the better edu- 
caied classes. Men will always elect the attorney, or the 
doctor or the man who possesses manly bearing coupled 
with education, who may enroll with them. They acknowl- 
edge his superiority and place their lives and the destiny of 
the nation in his hands. The educated man, therefore, owes 
a greater duty to his community than does the average man 
to become proficient in the art of arms. Political appointees 
are not made from the ignorant, as a general rule. 

The percentage of men who go to high school is very 
small; that of the men who go to college is smaller. The 
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high school men, and of course the college men (they are 
high school men in addition to being college men) will be 
the leaders in their communily. The most prominent men 
in any community are the educated men; they owe a greater 
obligation to the state and nation and are the ones who will 
be called upon under any emergency, civic or military. These 
men will lead the untrained youth to battles and if they be 
not trained they lead them to slaughter. 

Military service is a sacred duty (hat every citizen owes 
hi? nation for the benefits he receives from the nation. The 
protection of his rights and liberties arc guaranteed only so 
long as the citizen thinks them of sufiicicnt value to fight for 
and the giowth of the nation depends upon the efforts of 
its best citizens. It is therefore incumbent upon the citizen 
to place himself in such position that he can more readily 
protect the nation which shelters him, to fight and fight well 
for his rights and privileges, and he cannot be a best citizen 
unless his education is rounded out and he can lead in mili- 
tary as he does in civic affairs. 

I believe in universal military training and 1 believe it 
must start in the schools, for universal training is the only 
democratic policy open to us. 

I believe in military training for all young men because: 

1. It teaches high ideals in government, personal relations 
between men, fairness and honor. 

2. It disciplines the mind and body. 

3. It teaches self control. 

4. It teaches the art of handling men. 

5. It co-ordinates the mental and physical faculties. 

6. It stands for moderation in all things. 

7. It teaches hygiene. 

8. It will give our people a c 

9. It fosters patriotism. 

10. It will build up Nationalis: 
ir. It develops the body by affording proper e 

carriage. 

12. It stands for clean habits. 

13. It requires accurate and clear thinking. 

14. It teaches system. 

To sum up; the military profession Is not understood; 
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the rudiments only are learned, generally, by our people and 
the smattering they possess of the unimportant phases of 
training is a criterion whereby they measure the benefits to 
be derived. 

Military training is approved by the college presidents 
throughout the United States. 



MILITARY TRAINING AND MANHOOD 
BUILDING' 

Experience in camp hfe in this country and abroad dur- 
ing the past two year? has lead me to recognize at least 
four arguments for universal military training aside from Ihe 
need for national defense and these four may roughly be de- 
scribed as the physical, civic, edncational and vocational ar- 
guments for stich a system. 

There is no need at this time to enter into any detailed 
consideration of the physical status of young men of mil- 
itary age as revealed by our war-time experience. We were 
all sufficiently impressed by the attested reports of physical 
deficiency in the youths who offered themselves voluntarily 
for military service or were brought into the service of the 
country by the Draft Act. To-day we recognize that by the 
proper handling of young men even for six months, a de- 
gree of bodily development and physical training can be se- 
cured which will contribute enormously to our social and 
our economic welfare. Experts have pointed out that even 
Ihis brief course in physical training at the age of eighteen 
or nineteen will establish results of permanent value in the 
manhood of the country. A knowledge of hygiene brought 
home again to our young men at this age has proved of vital 
significance in army experience and is no less valuable in 
times of peace. Physical defects unnoticed have been diag- 
nosed and largely corrected. It may be claimed with no 
undue exaggeration that six months of training will be a 
moral and an economic gain through increased physical wel- 
fare even if no other consideration were adduced. 

■By Choree F. James, Educational Secretary o( the Military Training 
Camps AssocialLon. School and Society. io;6s4-B. December 6, 1919, 
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A better civic education may be reckoned a second ar- 
gument for a Universal Service Act, In the development of 
good citizenship four elements are immediately discernible. 

1. There comes first the emotion of patriotism and how- 
ever else this may be fostered in the earlier years there is 
no question but that it was tremendously stimulated for our 
young men in the army and navy camps and stations in the 
past two years. Something in the life itself, something in 
the thought of individual devotion to the country's need and 
something even in the minor details of each day's routine, 
aroused and quickened in each service-man a thought and 
a feeling for the Nation first and for the individual after- 

2. The second element is civic comprehension, an under- 
standing of the fundamental principles of our political or- 
ganization and of the institulions which embody them. This 
kind of knowledge is impressed upon the pupils in our ele- 
rnentary and our secondary schools but only a fraction en- 
joy the advantaRcs of our public high schools and beyond 
question the great mass of our young men on the point of 
participating in the duties and rights of suffrage need a spe- 
cific instruction which can be given with a great saving of 
time and effort in connection with this proposed period of 
general training. In one of our army camps during the war 
25,000 young soldiers were brought for three weeks into an 
intensive course of instruction in national history, economics 
and politics which proved the great possibilities for civic 
training that can be realized much more fully now than in 
those months of intense mihtary need. 

3. The third element is the sense of civic responsibility. 
Many ways are being employed to develop this in our boys 
and girls, but so short is our actual achievement in com- 
pulsory schooling that practically all our yoiuu; r^ien of 
eighteen need greatly to have this sense again stimulated. 
There is much in the very procedure of training camps which 
leads to the development of this feeling of civic responsibil- 
ity. The lesson which every young recruit learns of his own 
place and his own duty in the military organization can be 
paralleled for him in respect to civic responsibility by even 
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a limited amount of teaching and of discussion at this age 
and under these surroundings. 

4. The fourth element is what one may call good-fellow- 
ship. It represents a most vital feeling of social solidarity, 
the elimination of any pseudo lines of distinction between 
economic or social groups within our country. Nearly five 
million young men developed this quality within the army 
and the navy more in the past months than hitherto in all 
the history of the nation. Men from Texas mingled with 
men from Maine and men from Oregon, the young man 
from the country with the city clerk or mechanic with a re- 
sulting democratization and unity of feeling the value of 
which can not be calculated in terms of months or money. 
If there were no other reason for a Universal Service Act 
than the increase it may bring to American citizenship, that 
argument might be reckoned to suffice. 

The third educational opportunity which can be realized 
in connection with universal military training might be rep* 
resented by a nation-wide continuation school organized to 
the advantage of three distinct groups among our young 
men of this age. In the first group we find the amazing 
number of illiterates. Despite our best efforts we shall have 
them like the poor always with us, if for no other reason 
: of continued immigration trorn less advanced 
The Chamberlain-Kahn Bill provides for a regis- 
tration of these illiterates and a compulsory preliminary 
three months' intensive training in the vernacular to fit 
them not merely for their duties as soldiers, but in a more 
significant sense for their future ref^ponsibililies as citizens. 
Experience in our camps both here and abroad proves that 
in three months the foreigner who can not speak, read or 
write the English language, the native-born illiterate of for- 
eign parenlag'e who can neither read nor write and in some 
cases hardly speak our tongue and the native born illiterate 
of American ancestry, black or white or red who can neither 
read nor write English, can be made ready in this respect 
for his military training and can in a majority of instances 
be given such a start in ordinary schooling that with the ad- 
dition of the further six months' training he is capable and 
enthusiastic for continued self-directed progress later. The 
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safety of the Republic lies in the intelligence of its citizens 
and ranch of our economic and social unrest and danger can 
be eliminated by even a moderate instruction of our most 
ignorant classes. 

The second group in this continuation school is made up 
of the young men who in early adolescence left the elemen- 
tary school for the shop, the factory or the farm. All who 
have concerned themselves with any type of adult education 
in this or any other country will quickly recognize the op- 
portunity that lies in six months of training where even the 
minor part of each day is devoted to stimulating what may 
be a permanent concern for Ihc problems of our society 
whether they be political, social or economic. Just as phys- 
ical training is in a peculiar sense timely for young men of 
eighteen or nineteen so also there is at this age the possi- 
bility of educational upUft in the few years that remain be- 
fore the plasticity of youth and the susceptibility to various 
interests are entirely past. 

In the third group we find the young men who are just 
finishing our secondary schools. Some of these have made 
their vocational decision and are looking forward to pro- 
fessional training; many of them have not yet decided on 
their future occupations. For the first of these two classes 
the general features of six months of training can be so 
planned as to be of real assistance to their future studies. 
For the second class a well-planned scheme of military train- 
ing will be of definite assistance in deciding toward what 
kinds of work their later studies are to be directed. If ob- 
jection be made that the maximum of time which can be 
allotted to such training within the six months period can 
hardly allow of any significant progress in general education 
the answer is that such general schoohng as is effected will 
easily and most profitably be linked with the realization of 
the fourth argument for universal military training. 

The fourth is the vocational argument. Just now a strong 
plea is made for enlistments in our army and navy on the 
basis of the occupational schooling which can be secured by 
the young man who comes into the service for a two-, three- 
or four-year period. Beyond a doubt, hereafter, the young 
man who is discharged from the army or the navy will find 
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it to his decided economic advantage to have served his 
country in this way if he utilizes rightly the educational op- 
portunities which are open to him. Whether a significant 
vocational training is possible within a six months' period 
can not fairly be answered without considering for a moment 
the somewhat changed conditions under which our young 
men of eighteen or nineteen will presently have lived Com- 
pulsory general schooling is a basic principle of our democ- 
racy. Compulsory vocational training in school or in the 
shop or factory or on the farm will in a little time be no 
less a definite article of our faith. One great state after an- 
other is providing continuation schools where wage -earning 
boys from fourteen to eighteen must attend for so many 
hours every week — hours taken from the working pay and 
duly considered in their pay checks. More and more within 
our public schools at public expense vocational guidance, and 
often at least pre-vocational instruction, is furnished. If the 
principle of a Universal Service Act be adopted, the mass of 
our boys during their early wage-earning years will be lead 
more carefully to make their vocational decision in view of 
the opportunity for definite preparation which they will know 
lies ahead of them in their six months of military training. 
The possibility of economic advantage through occupational 
studies and practise within the six-months period is indicated 
by our war-time experience. We found that there is hardly 
a calling of civil life which does not underlie and even make 
a part of successful military undertakings. Skill in each one 
of many hundreds of peace-time pursuits was imperatively 
demanded for the upbuilding of a national army. Even if 
vocational training under a general service act were limited 
to strictly military purposes practically all of our young men 
would find within the cantonments a discipline of the most 
direct and vital application to their future occupations. For 
one who reflects carefully on the whole problem it seems no 
extravagance to say that this fourth argument would of it- 
self justify the adoption of a Universal Service Act even if 
no extreme need of military preparedness is taken into ac- 

Not without design has omission been made so far of 
any specific reference to moral culture. Obviously, it is a 
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necessary by-product of any sound schooling whether this 
be of a general, civic, physical, vocational or military type. 
In all of these particulars the young man will profit by the 
propoaed training and will thereby tend inevitably to the 
development of those desirable habits and standards which 
we sum up in the word character. 

COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING' 

Those who demand the establishment of compulsory mil- 
itary training and service in this country have been agitating 
their case since 1914. They have had ample time in which 
to draft and submit to Congress bills embodying their Ideas. 
It is fair to assume, then, that the four bills which liave 
been introduced in Congress, largely at the instance of these 
various "defence" organizations during (his extended period, 
represent substantially, in type if not in amount, what the 
proponents of universal military training desire to see 
adopted. 

The four bills thus far projected into the ring are known 
in military circles as the first Chamberlain bill, the so-called 
Moseley bill, and the Army War College bill, all introduced 
in the Sixty-fourth Congress; and the revised or second 
Chamberlain bill, introduced in the Sixty-fifth Congress. 
These are the only measures which have had sufficient pres- 
tige to secure committee hearings and general "patriotic" en- 
dorsement throughout the country. 

An examination of them, therefore, ought to yield a 
pretty concrete idea of what sort of compulsory military 
training system is proposed for this country, and I cordially 
recommend a study of these bills to those good folks who, 
on Sundays, solemnly read Dr. Charles W. Eliot in the "sup- 
plements'" on the beauties of the "Swiss system." I haven't 
space to describe those bills in detail, but I want briefly to 
discuss their major negative characteristic which is that not 
one of the four bilh bears the slightest resemblance to the 
Swiss system. 

Now, this is certainly a singular situation. Because tor 
four years now we have been flooded with after-dinner ora- 

_.., Ser-retary of the American Union Afiitut 

, D. C. Arbitrator, lij-ij. Febniaty, 1910. 
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tory about the beauties of the Swiss system; the metropol- 
itan newspapers, with the honorable exceptions of the "New 
York World" and the "New York Evening Post," have de- 
voted columns to extolling it, teaching their small-town breth- 
ren in the Middle West to do likewise; for four years now 
Mr. Roosevelt has thundered his demands that the Swiss 
system be established instanler. And yet, during all this pe- 
riod of oratory and newspaper clamor, the proponents of 
compulsory military training have never had the decency or 
the good faith to introduce in Congress a bill modeled upon 
the system which they applaud in public! 

What is the Swiss system, anyway? Why, it is the mili- 
tia system, the sort of system we had in this country in Co- 
lonial days, — Massachusetts' "muster day" is a relic of it. 
Perhaps its nearest analogue in the whole Western world 
outside of Switzerland is the National Guard system of the 
LJnited States which the militarists in this country have been 
ceaselessly traducing for the past four years. 

In Switzerland the youth comes out for a few weeks mil- 
itary training in company with his neighbors, elbow to el- 
bow; his company officers are neighbors, more or less un- 
der neighborhood pressure to be decent to him. His canton, 
or state, holds the porse-strings and exercises a jealous vigi- 
lance that the central military organization shall not en- 
croach upon the rights of citizens or upon the cantonal 
budget. So fearful are the Swiss of the development of a 
swaggering military caste that they have a law providing 
that in time of peace no officer shall hold rank higher than 
that of colonel. It was only a few weeks ago that the news- 
papers carried a tiny cable dispatch from Switzerland to the 
effect that the General who had been in charge of the Swiss 
mobilization during the Great War had, with the signing of 
the armistice, handed in his commission and resumed the 
rank and pay of colonel. Fancy General Leonard Wood do- 
ing this? Fancy any of our 138 Brigadier-generals consent- 
ing to retire, without a severe congressional fight, to the rank 
and pay they enjoyed in peace time! 

Now these four bills which I have mentioned as embody- 
ing, presumably, the sort of compulsory military training 
which our governing classes propose for this country, are 
based, as I have said, not on the Swiss or militia system 
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but, quite frankly, on the Prussian system. Each and every- 
one of these bills would take the youth away from his home 
and his neighbors, deprive him of his civilian rights, place 
him under centralized military control and at enforced mil- 
itary labor, subject him to court-martial for every infraction 
of discipline under a system of military law and administra- 
tion so crude and one-sided, so caste-ridden and mediaeval, 
that the President of the American Bar Association has pub- 
licly denounced it as "neither law nor justice," and then — 
now get this, for this is important — each of these bills would 
enroll him permanently in the "reserve" to be automatically 
called lo the colors in time of war. 

Don't forget that point! Some meticulous folks like to 
argue that there is a difference between universal training 
and universal service. So there is, but not one of these bills 
makea any such distinction. These bills exact both training 
and service. Under them the youth who graduates from a 
conscript training camp remains a conscript until he is forty- 
five. No provision is made for Congressional decision as to 
whether conscription shall be adopted or not. No provision 
is made for draft boards to inquire tenderly into the man's 
domestic or economic conditions. No, when the President 
and Congress declare war and the General Staff, in its wis- 
dom, orders a mobilization by "classes" (How European that 
sounds!) the American citizen is up against the same iron 
rod as the German citizen; he kisses his family good bye 
and marches away. He is part of a vast military machine. 

As to just how vast a military machine, the authorities 
differ but I have seen no estimate that ran less than 6,000.000 
men, counting active and reserves, after a few years of the 
proposed system. The General Staff, in its famous State- 
ment of a Proper Military Policy for the Untied States, ot 
December 6, 1916, talks exultantly of an army rangmg from 
9,000,000 to 12,000,000 men. tiy tne way, send to your Con- 
gressman or to the War Department for a copy of that doc- 
ument, all ye of naive faith in the intrinsic pacifism of the 
American military machine! Get it and read it, and after 
you have read it try to figure out one single solitary feature 
in which the permanent conscription system — misnamed uni- 
versal training system — proposed for this country differs from 
the hated German system. You can not find one. 
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Of course the bills I refer to provide only for six months' 
or a year's training whereas the German system calls for 
two years. But let us not be self-deceived. These bills ask 
for what their backers think they can get. Without excep- 
tion the proponents of compulsory military training and ser- 
vice all seem to show a vast respect for the professional 
opinion of the General Staff, and the General Staff, you 
know, says that eventually we too must adopt two yeary 
compulsory peace lime training. It seems to me fairly ob- 
vious that with the Army officers themselves professionally 
and financially interested in pushing for a larger and larger 
army and for a longer and "more effective" period of train- 
ing, with the "defence" societies and the "patriotic" societies 
and the metropolitan newspapers all paying the most flat- 
tering homage to the wisdom of the General Staff, — it seems 
to me fairly obvious, I say, that if we let the camel's head 
into the tent, if we concede, for the sake of peace and to 
have an end to the racket, the principle of conscript training 
in peace time, we shall be confronted, year in and year out, 
with a ceaseless propaganda for the gradual extension of this 
training period until it takes two years out of the life of 
every able-bodied youth. But long before that time we shall 
have in full flower here that "drilling, trampling foolery" that 
dragged Europe and dragged America up the Golgotha of 
War. 

But suppose our militarists, disturbed at these revelations, 
should change their tactics and promise to support a bill 
actually modeled upon the Swiss system? Wouldn't that be 
all right? Well, under the Swiss system the youth who has 
completed his training is presented with his gun by the can- 
tonal government and he keeps it, together with ammuni- 
tion, in his house. The priceless symbol of the militia; see 
Amendment II of our Constitution for a simitar inslanee. 
But do the propertied classes in this country intend to per- 
mit the working class to carry guns? Do they intend to per- 
mit the members of the Farmers' Nonpartisan League to 
own their own guns? Most certainly notl Don't let any- 
body talk to you about the Swiss system without educating 
him as to the radical steps to which the Swiss have been 
driven to keep their system democratic. Ask your ill-in- 
formed tormentor whether he really means what he says. If 
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we are going to have Prussian militarism here, well and good, 
but let's have an end to this ridiculous cis-Alpine camouflage. 
Advocates of compulsory military training always talk, 
in public, as though they were greatly concerned over our 
physical well-being. If they are, why don't they broaden 
their bills to include tUl our male youths (to be generous and 
leave out the girls!) instead of merely all able-bodied 
youtks"f Why do they and tlieir professional military ad- 
visors count so confidently, in their estimates, on rejecting 
the very weaklings who, by their public argument, ought to 
have the training? Why do they leave out precisely those 
narrow-chested fellows whose lackadaisical appearance, in 
poolroom and bar room, on the bell-hops' bench and behind 
the counter, so stirs to anguish our "fit" and well-fed classes? 
I grant that we have been far too careless in this country of 
physical training; we have exploited our youth cruelly and 
stupidly, but the remedy is to begin with childhood, to pro- 
vide skilled physical training from the school grades up, to 
improve home and recreational and industrial conditions. The 
remedy, most emphatically, does not lie in suddenly subject- 
ing our neglected youth to a period of dull and distasteful 
military routine coupled, more or less incidentally and with- 
out any scientific regard for the individual's need, with con- 
ventional "setting up exercises" as conducted in the average 
American camp by the average bored lieutenant. Physical 
training is a desideratum; then let us go at it right. Let us 
pass a federal act for the encouragement of physical train- 
ing in the public schools throughout the country. Let us 
raise thousands of well-trained physical instructors. Let us 
go at it directly, and not indirectly through a measure which 
does not pretend, on the face of it, to touch the very classes 
which need this training the most. 

Then there is our old friend, the argument that we need 
compulsory military training for the sake of the sense of 
"discipline" it implants. Waiving, for the nonce, the ques- 
tion as to why we should suddenly begin to sacrifice to these 
new ideals of Prussian discipline those qualities of indepen- 
dence and initiative and self-reliance and co-operation which 
defeated Prussian automatonism on the field of battle; waiv- 
ing the argument ad hominem. as to which class is funda- 
mentally the more law-abiding— the middle-class youth of our 
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country or our capitalist classes! — waiving all sorts of ques- 
tions, pertinent and impertinent, let us examine this, the 
stock romantic assumption of the militarists, that their train- 
ing maltes for "discipline." 

I dispute that. What is the evidence for it? If military 
training turns out an individual of such irreproachable pub- 
lic bearing, why is it that the enlisted man fails so lament- 
ably to display those qualities? The enlisted man in the 
American Army has not been, up to the time of this war, a 
popular figure. In fact there has been so much social preju- 
dice against him that Congress and the various states have 
had to pass "civil rights acts" protecting him, the beneficiary 
of this remarkable miHtary training, from invidious discrim- 
ination by hotels and theaters. What's the matter? Hotel 
and theaters have never discriminated against school teach- 
ers, or traveling men, or bar tenders; why then, up to recent 
years have they discriminated against the enlisted man? 
Isn't the answer— in part, at least — the fact that observation 
had taught them that the enlisted man on his infrequent ex- 
cursions to town, reacted so violently from military discip- 
line that he has, in a pathetic number of cases, been a dis- 
orderly and unwelcome visitor? 

But it goes further than that. My own observation is that 
military training is not only superficial, to be thrown ofE 
with relief when the pressure is removed, but that its ten- 
dency — so far as it has any tendency — is the very opposite of 
sound civic training. Here is the great City of New York, 
packed with four million people, racial groups of all sorts 
and conditions, and all of them deeply moved by the War 
and the draft. Is there not something significant in the 
fact that this great cosmopolitan city, with passions running 
high, has had, during the past strenuous year and a half, 
two street mobs, and two only, and that both of these street 
mobs were composed wholly of soldiers and sailors? Turn 
to the files of the New York "Times" for November 26, 1918, 
and again for November 27. and read there of the way the 
soldiers broke through the thin veneer of military discipline; 
read how they broke up two peaceable public meetings, in- 
doors; read how they bulldozed men and insulted women. 
It is all down there, in black and white. Ah, but you may 
argue that those were boys from near-by camps who had 
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not liad enough military training! Enough training for what? 
Enough to bring them up to the degree of decent, orderly 
civic behavior of the civilian? That is an astonishing circle 
for an argument to traverse, but is there any escape from it? 
And if more and more military training wili alone bring the 
man in uniform up to the normal standards of civic behavior, 
what are we to think of the over-seas veterans who, accord- 
ing to the Associated Press, mobbed the suffrage pickets in 
Lafayette Square in Washington, D. C, in January of this 
year? As a matter of cold hard fact, the whole tendency of 
military training — if it has any tendency other than con- 
stantly to inflame and irritate its victim — the whole tendency 
of military training, I repeat, is to teach those who yield 
themselves docilely to it that the uniform is superior to the 
civilian garb, that the soldier is somehow set apart as the 
depository of pure and ruthless power. 

Even the officers reveal this fact with an artlessness that 
would be amazing if it were not so sinister. What are we 
to think of the remarkable interview given out on January 
6. I9'9. by Major General David C. Shanks, in charge of the 
Port of Embarkation at Hoboken, N. J., in which he "re- 
luctantly" invited public attention to the "let-down and de- 
terioration in discipline" On the part of Army officers return- 
ing from Europe who were absenting themselves from their 
final duties without leave and with a callous disregard for 
military orders and the welfare of their men? What are 
we to think of that remarkable chapter in the history of the 
British Army in which the officers stationed in Ireland flatly 
refused to obey the orders of the British government to seize 
the arms secreted in Belfast by the self-styled "Ulster Vol- 
unteers''? What are we to think of the disclosures in France 
of the Boulanger episode, of the lawlessness displayed by 
the French military machine in the Dreyfus case? How are 
we to explain the Zabern incident? These are all too easily 
explained if you accept the evidence of history from the 
time of the Roman legions down to today, that the military 
caste despises the civilian tradition and is its instinctive and 
hereditary foe. 

No, I am opposed to compulsory military training because 
it is a reactionary military measure with the sole objective 
of committing us to the outworn and discredited Prussian 
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tiary sentences for unimportant offences; because it is, in 
essence, the heart and core of militarism which Webster's 
Dictionary defines, you know, as "the spirit and temper 
which exalts the military virtues and ideals and minimizes 
the defects of miUtary training and the cost of war and the 
preparation for it." 

Rebuttal 

My opponent starts out with the sweeping assertion that 
one's citizenship is "everything or nothing." That is inter- 
esting. There is a well-defined body of political thinking, 
known today as Prussi.inism. which btarts out with precisely 
the same assumption. But to the Western democracies, this 
notion that one's relationship lo the Slate is all or nothing, 
is decidedly debatable. One's relationship to the State is, 
after all, only one of a number of relationships. To say that 
it must be "everything or nothing" either sounds silly, like 
the suggestion that one's relation to the village fire depart- 
ment must be "everything or nothing," or else it sounds men- 
acing, a dogma with mfinite seeds of disaster in it. 

But not content with this, my opponent proceeds reck- 
lessly to annex the dangerous Palmerstonian doctrine, that 
one's citizenship should ipso facto guarantee him the armed 
protection and intervention of his country in whatever part 
of the world he and his investments may go. 

It is, as I have said, purely an imperialistic war cry. It 
is rarely appealed to for the protection of lives, and never 
for the lives of humble citizens; it is always appealed to for 
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the protection of investments. If this theory, then, is rooted, 
not in a sound nationalism but in the economic needs of a 
relatively small group, why should we be in a hurry to base 
our whole mihtary and foreign policy upon it? If we want 
war, if we simply lust for it, we can have all we want. 

I confess I was deeply interested in what my opponent 
had to say about the model which the Swiss system sets for 
us, — a model which, as I have pointed out, we show not the 
slightest signs of adopting! I was especially moved by his 
tribute to the effectiveness of the tiny Swiss system which, 
he says, kept the whole German war machine — nine millions 
strong — at bay. What a mighty thing is the Swiss system, 
if 400,000 citizens enjoying its benefits can hold at bay 9,ooo,- 
000 men, — who were also trained under universal training! 
If my opponent proves anything does he not prove too much? 
If il is the Swiss training poured into an army of 400,000 men 
which has held 9,000,000 men at bay, why couldn't we, with 
an army of 400,000 men trained under this magic system, 
hold 9,000,000 men at bay? The fallacy is apparent. No, he 
knows perfectly well that Switzerland's neutrality was NOT 
protected by the Swiss army. He knows that Switzerland 
was protected from invasion by Germany because the Alps 
made an invasion an unpromising military undertaking and 
because a neutral Switzerland, right at her back door, was 
vastly more useful to Germany from every point of view 
than an invaded and unneutral Switzerland. Again I say, 
let us bury decently this overworked and specious claim. 

But my opponent goes still further and fares worse. To 
bolster up his argument for a huge standing army of con- 
scripts, backed by an immense conscript reserve, he adopts 
the argument elaborated by Bernhardi that wars are inevit- 
able. Simply inevitable. What does Bernhardi say? "The 
efforts directed toward the suppression of War are • • * 
Utopian. Universal peace would be possible only in a World 
Empire and this is impossible." My opponent echoes him, — 
"this is impossible." 

Now I submit that in the modern, scientific, constructive, 
radically democratic world, the croakers who say that a so- 
cially desirable thing is impossible, carry upon their careless 
shoulders an enormous burden of proof. I suspect that their 
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gratuitous pessimism reflects merely the point of view of a 
class professionally devoted to War, or a class which makes 
money out of War, or a class — like that of the "statesmen" 
of the old school — which bears such a purely romantic re- 
lationship to it as to escape from all realistic sense of its 
stupidity, horror and waste. What is this IVAR GOD to 
whom we must supinely ofTer our youth to be maimed, tor- 
tured and destroyed? 

In Europe the iron core of this determination to abolish 
the economic causes of war is called "Bolshevism" but over 
here we shall probably call it "common sense." It is the 
common sense of the world which is beginning to assert that 
a devasfating war which has to be followed by a protracted 
peace conference might h^ve been avoided by the process of 
taking the peace conference first and omitting the war! 
Crude, ridiculous common-sense! setting at naught the pre- 
tensions of premiers and diplomats! No, before we hastily 
conclude that we are bound forever in this treadmill, let us 
see whether the resolute republics of Europe, under the lead- 
ership of President Wilson, are not going to work out a uni- 
versal scheme for resolving international difficulties precisely 
as the difficulties between any two stales in any federal sys- 
tetti — be it the United States, or Australia or the German 
Empire — are peaceably resolved, by a common constitution, 
by judicial and legislative machinery, by the rules of equity 
and custom, by joint give and take. 

So, I assert that while the length of our coastline does 
not matter, our spirit does. If we enter the League of Na- 
tions in good faith, if we do our share in a spirit of help- 
fulness, we can make the new day a reality. But if we 
should listen to our jingo press, if we should begin to mobi- 
lize our entire man power for that "next war" that Leonard 
Wood harangues the Kansas Legislature about, we would 
breed distrust of us everywhere, we would be throwing our 
immense weight in the scales on the side of the old, dis- 
credited order of competing armaments, growing vaster and 
vaster until they toppled once again in a common ruin. 

If we need a small army, our own military experts as- 
sure us that we can recruit a suitable army by volunteer 
methods precisely as we recruit men for the navy, that con- 
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Assuming that we are going to think of nobody else, and 
to blind our eyes to the obvious effects abroad of our arm- 
ing—what does universal service mean? If it is to be for 
one year, fully seven hundred thousand young men will be 
annually withdrawn from productive labor; if it is to be for 
two years, and on the German model, our standing army 
would be at least a million four hundred thousand, or nearly 
double that of Germany, in 1914. It would mean so vast a 
machinery of control and discipline that no other department 
could compare with it in expense or in the multitude of its 
permanent employes. Has any one In America who is ad- 
vocating universal service yet computed the cost, direct or 
indirect, to the nation? If so, I have not seen it.^ Even 
on the dilettante Swiss and Australian basis, it would be stu- 
pendous. If carried out under federal supervision, it would 
enormously increase our most favored class of citizens — our 
military and naval servants — and their pension rolls. Abroad 
the conscripts receive only a few cents a day for their ser- 
vice, which is practically unpaid. Would our American youth 
stand for this when our National Guard has just now, by 
skilful political influence, succeeded in getting itself on the 
federal pay-roll — the first time that men have been so paid, 
yet remained important political factors in civil life? 



UNIVERSAL TRAINING vs. PREPAREDNESS' 

For those of us who are not indoctrinated with either 
militarism or pacifism — and we are, we believe, a great ma- 
jority, at least in America — the question of preparedness in 
general and particularly of universal training is not so easily 
disposed of. We do not believe that war is anything but a 
plague, a terrible obstacle to the progress of civilization and 
in fact a menace to the existence of civilization. We believe 
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with eyes keen only for a nation's aggrandizement and view- 
ing every question from the standpoint of a soldier ! 

History shows us clearly what it all might mean. Leav- 
ing aside the fate of the ancient republics, should we not re- 
call what happened to the new-born French Republic? The 
nation rushed to arms, and out of the hurly-burly emerged 
the imperial figure which became the scourge of Europe. 
Such was the sudden transforrnation of a nation that but a 
few years before was imbued with the spirit of liberty, fra- 
ternity, and equality, whose doctrine did permeate all Eu- 
rope to its very lasting betterment. But this tide of good- 
will, this spirit of universal brotherhood, was conquered by 
the militaristic spirit and militarism until it became, not the 
great leavening, leveling influence it should have become, but 
a menace for all the world against which all the nations of 
Europe were compelled to unite. Now we Americans, of 
course, think (hat nothing of the kind can happen to U3 — 
that we merely seek peace and to defend our own. Is it ut- 
terly without significance that our most distinguished Rear 
Admiral goes up and down the country preaching that the 
American flag shall be carried at once to Cape Horn; that 
every republic to ihe south of us shall be conquered? Does 
it mean nothing that the Navy League detnands that we 
shall take what they call "our rightful share of oversea 
trade" and seize upon land which has not already been pre- 
empted by other strong nations for colonies tor the United 
States? It is not true that we are already extending our 
government over the Caribbean by force of bayonets? 

We have one hundred millions of people; we have neigh- 
bors on our borders whom we could easily crush if we chose. 
To the south of us a score of republics fear every military 
move we make. It is an historic fact that even before the 
war in Europe the menace of our rapidly growing fleet was 
urged in the Reichstag, in the British and Japanese Parlia- 
ments, as the reason for further increase of their naval arm- 
aments. Any introdurtion of universal military servitude in 
the Western world would send a chill over the entire Amer- 
ican continent and be viewed with alarm by the rest of the 
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Assuming that we are going to think of nobody else, and 
to blind out eyes to the obvious effects abroad of our arm- 
ing — what does universal service mean? If it is to be for 
one year, fully seven hundred thousand young men will be 
annually withdrawn from productive labor; if it is to be for 
two years, and on the German model, our standing army 
would be at least a million four hundred thousand, or nearly 
double that of Germany, in 1914. It would mean so vast a 
machinery of control and discipline that no other department 
could compare with it in expense or in the multitude of its 
permanent employes. Has any one in America who is ad- 
vocating universal service yet computed the cost, direct 01 
indirect, to the nation? If so, I have not seen it> Even 
on the dilettante Swiss and Australian basis, it would be stu- 
pendous. If carried out under federal supervision, it would 
enormously increase our most favored class of citizens— our 
military and naval servants — and their pension rolls. Abroad 
the conscripts receive only a few cents a day for their ser- 
vice, which is practically unpaid. Would our American youth 
stand for this when our National Guard has just now, by 
skilful political influence, succeeded in getting itself on the 
federal pay-roll — the first time that men have been so paid, 
yet remained important political factors in civil life? 
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For those of us who are not indoctrinated with either 
militarism or pacifism— and we are, we believe, a great ma- 
jority, at least in America — the question of preparedness in 
general and particularly of universal training is not so easily 
disposed of. We do not believe that war is anything but a 
plague, a terrible obstacle to the progress of civilization and 
in fact a menace to the existence of civilization. We believe 
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that the most imperative duty of statecraft is to abate the 
risk of war and to work toward its ultimate extinction. But 
we cannot see good ground for assuming that the epoch of 
war has come to a close, now when all the Old World, from 
Ireland to Vladivostok, is bristling with dangerously unset- 
tled international issues. Nor can we see ground for assum- 
ing that the United States can honorably remain aloof from 
every struggle that may arise. Our country may, indeed, re- 
serve legal freedom of action under any league or alliance 
that may exist or later come into existence. Thereby it can 
not escape moral commitments. Just suppose that twenty 
years hence Germany and Russia have recovered their physi- 
cal strength and, combined, fall under the sway of military 
leaders thirsting for world dominion. Could we stand by 
and see our late Allies reduced to the position of conquered 
provinces? That is an extreme assumption, but one we can 
not altogether exclude. And we need not deal in such ex- 
treme assumptions to exhibit the character of our moral 
commitments. Should we look on indifferently if Russia set 
about to conquer a Poland honestly trying to live at peace? 
Are we ttow justified in turning our backs while the Turks 
slaughter the Armenians? World peace is a vital interest 
of the United States, we conceive, and violence and aggres- 
sion, in any part of the world, is a concern of ours, requiring 
us to act, if we can act effectively. 

It is such considerations that lead many American demo- 
crats, though abhorring militarism and all its works, to 
eipoose the project of universal military training. We pub- 
lish elsewhere a communication from one of these, Mr. 
Charles W. Whittlesey, which puts the argument in terms 
no open-minded American can refuse to entertain. The New 
Republic finds no flaw in Mr. Whittlesey's premises. We 
believe with him that the United States is subject to risk of 
war against which adequate preparations ought to be made. 
In the past we have gone to war unprepared, and have paid 
for it. Being unprepared is no guarantee that we shall not 
go to war in the future. We believe that there are con- 
tingencies in which we could compel the peaceable settle- 
ment of international issues if our moral suasion were sup- 
ported by adequate military preparations. We recognize — 
and so does Mr. Whittlesey — that there is a danger in plac- 
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ing so terrible an instrument as immediately available mil- 
itary power in the hands of a government not responsive to 
the will of the democracy. Our own government is not 
sufficiently responsive, but we do not renounce the hope that 
this defect may be remedied, since the fact that it exists is 
gaining general recognition. Assuming that America suc- 
ceeds in subordinating statecraft to the will of the democ- 
racy, we believe that a perfectly clear principle of prepared- 
ness emerges. Our military policy, in all its details, should 
be adapted to our political policy as appropriate means to 
consciously accepted ends. No means at all and the wrong 
means come to much the same thing. Mr. Whittlesey al- 
ludes to the "quietism" of China. In what did it consist: in 
the rejection of all military means? No. In 1900 when 
China was most impotent, she had a million soldiers on her 
payroll — a larger number than any western power. The 
trouble was that they were bow and arrow, wooden wand 
soldiers, military means not adapted to contemporaneous 
ends. The real question before us, as it appears to the New 
Republic, is not whether the United States ought to be pre- 
pared to back up her policies by military means, but 
whether universal military training is the means best 
adapted to our present ends and purposes. 

The first object of a rational military policy is to estab- 
hsh security against invasion. That object of itself may de- 
mand universal military training in countries whose geo- 
graphical position exposes them to sudden hostile incursions, 
Switzerland and Belgium are cases in point. France, Ger- 
many, Poland, Russia are all in this position. England is 
not in such a position, she never had universal training, and 
in spite of her war experiences, refuses to provide for it in 
the future. Neither is Japan, and if she maintains universal 
training, it is for the sake of having large armies for use on 
the Asiatic continent Least of all is the United States ex- 
posed to invasion. Before the war there were hair-raising 
warnings in circulation of the dangers of a sudden hostile 
landing on our coast. But the Gallipoli fiasco exhibited the 
difficulties of invasion from a sea base. As for an invasion 
through Mexico, what vital point could a hostile power 
strike, even if it could operate over a desert communication 
line of a thousand miles? Invasion by way of Canada would 
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imply that England had fallen into the hands of madmen 
ready to risk the complete dissolution of the Empire. We 
are not secure by geography against the shelling of our 
ports or against attacks even inland by aircraft. But these 
are dangers that will not be warded off by men trained 
through six months to the use of arms and to habits of dis- 
cipline, but by the rigorously professional forces of the navy, 
the coast defence and the air service. 

If we need such vast armies as universal training would 
provide us with, it must be, as in the late war, for service on 
other continents. But where do we find, at present, or 
where can we contemplate in the near future a hostile force . 
which might require the use of millions of American sol- 
diers? The German power is broken. For a decade, at 
least, it can not become formidable, in a military sense, since 
any move in this direction would instantly bring the power 
of France to bear. The army of the Bolsheviki is said to be 
powerful — powerful at least for defence in an extremely 
mobile campaign. It has not now, and can not procure the 
material that would enable it to sweep over western Europe, 
against the kind of defence developed in the late war. If it 
made progress at all it would be in conjunction with a con- 
tinent-wide revolution. And it is difficult to imagine Amer- 
ica sending millions of men into a continent flaming with 
revolution. 

But while a world war comparable with the last need not 
enter into our proximate calculations, a host of minor wars 
may at any time emerge — war between Italy and Jugoslavia, 
between Bulgaria and Rumania, between Hungary and Ru- 
mania or Czec ho -Slovakia, between Poland and Russia or 
Lithuania or Czecho-Slovakia. If we should guarantee all 
the settlements of the Peace Conference, we might be forced 
to take a hand in such wars. We may still find ourselves 
morally forced to take a hand, whether we join the League 
or not, and with whatever reservations. But the problem 
would be for us essentially a police problem, not one of na- 
tional war. If we take part, we should act appropriately 
through contingents of regular soldiers, not through youths 
just trained and conscripted for indefinite overseas service. 

In short, we can see no need, within ten years at least, 
for such masses of men as universal service would provide. 
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We see a real need for an efficient navy, far a large and thor- 
oughly trained and equipped air service, for a regular army 
large enough to furnish effective contingents for service 
abroad if our statecraft commits us in any measure to the 
maintenance of the present status of Europe. And even if 
events in Europe took a serious turn for the worse, reviving, 
beyond imagination, the German menace, we should for sev- 
eral years be in a position to raise a great army of volun- 
teers, trained in the late war. If we adopt universal mili- 
tary training, it must be for the sake of preparedness against 
contingencies lying beyond the next decade. 

But even so, it is often argued, military training would 
be worth while. Train the present generation, who will not 
have a chance to fight, and it is more certain that the next 
generation, who may have to iight, will be trained. There is 
force in this argument. Effective preparation for war re- 
quires long antecedent preparations, if only in the matter of 
creating a tradition of discipline and command. Yes, but 
are there not other directions in which antecedent prepara- 
tions are yet more imperative? We shall not, as a nation, 
specialize ourselves to war. We shall not spend unlimited 
money and energy on preparing for war. It behooves us, 
then, to spend most freely where the longest antecedent 
preparations are required. 

Now, whatever may be said of the insufficient training of 
our officers and men in the late war, that was not our great- 
est weakness. We had to draw on our Allies for guns, we 
had to rely on them for the aircraft which we meant to con- 
tribute in overwhelming force, but hadn't the time. If we 
had entered the war early, before our Allies had worked out 
a superiority of gun power and an air service capable of dis- 
puting control with the Germans, and before the submarine 
problem had been in some measure mastered, we should 
have paid for that weakness by horrifying casualty lists. 

We can not count, in future, upon finding allies who will 
make up our deficiencies. We ought to fix on the principle 
that we shall not send an American army anywhere until we 
can provide it with the guns and aircraft without which an 
army is led blindfold to the slaughter. Let us not prate 
over ten million men trained to arms._ They belong in the 
same museum with Mr. Bryan's million men sprii^ng to 
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arms between sunrise and sunset, unless they are properly 
backed by the professional military service which cannot be 
improvised out of a universally trained manhood, but can 
only be built up through many years of persistent efTort. U 
we are going to be prepared, let us provide for those ser- 
vices first. 

But they are terribly expensive. A hundred million does 
not go far in the aircraft realm, as most taxpayers now 
know. That is why Congress is starving this branch of the 
service, A hundred million soon disappear in the equip- 
ment of ordnance plants, in the provision of submarines and 
antisubmarine craft, in the development of the machinery of 
chemical warfare. We have lamed the chemical warfare ser- 
vice, although it is absolutely certain that the next great 
war, if it ever comes, will begin under a huge cloud of lethal 
gases. But universal service would cost little, and its in- 
cidental benefits would be worth the cost. So its advocates 
urge. 

That, however, is a point worth investigating. What is 
the minimum cost at which we could give all our young men 
a respectable course in military training? We take It that 
nobody supposes that less than four months — few would say 
less than six— would answer the purpose at all. We take it 
also that nobody supposes that a brief training period, given 
once for all, fits a man for soldiering through the ten years 
of maximum liability to service. Annual or, at least, bien- 
nial periods of intensive drill, extensive manoeuvres for the 
training of both officers and men, would be imperative. 
Jaures. assassinated for a pacifist, regarded this as a mini- 
mum. Well, one million men six months in barracks, with 
eventually five million men assembled for three or four 
weeks of drill and manoeuvres — what would it cost? Cer- 
tainly not less than a billion a year. 

But think of the incidental benefits, Americanization, 
better physique, etc. Are they not a fair offset? We agree 
with Mr. Whittlesey that those benefits could be had by 
other methods at a tiihe of the cost. The four million men 
we have recently demobilized served, on the average, for no 
longer a period than the aggregate time that would be re- 
quired of the young man subject to the training and reserve 
service. They received soldier's pay; he would receive 
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nothing. What is their judgment of the value of the in- 
cidental benefits? The clamor for a bonus sufficiently an- 
swers this question. 

America could afford to spend a billion dollars a year on 
universal training if she thereby placed herself in a position 
to execute properly a well defined, democratically approved 
international policy. She has no such policy, as yet; when 
she has one, she will need far fewer soldiers than her aggre- 
gate young manhood, and far more highly developed special 
services than she now has in contemplation. Financially 
considered, the outlay on universal training would be mainly 
waste. From the point of view of real preparedness, it 
would be worse than a waste. If we vote a billion for uni- 
versal training we are not likely to appropriate adequately 
tor any other part of our preparedness program. We shall 
repose a fatuous confidence in our ten million trained men, 
instead of facing the facts squarely and making provision 
for what we really need when wc need it. 



NEW JERSEY SAYS: "NO!"' 

It is not easy to justify the selection of the high school 
pupils of the State as the only young people who shall be the 
recipients of military training. The duty of the common 
defense is one which belongs properly to all who are phys- 
ically capable, and none should be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of qualifying himself, if such opportunity is offered to 
any, to perform this duty effectively. It cannot be claimed 
that the boys of the high schools are exceptional, and that 
they are the only ones who can receive this instruction 
profitably. If there is any advantage in it, all boys equal in 
age and physique to high school boys can receive it with 
equal probability of profit. If it is claimed that the reason 
for providing this instruction for the high schools is that the 
pupils can best afford the time for it, it must be answered 
that very many of these derive an income from labor out of 
school hours which enables them to attend school. These 
are as worthy of exemption from military instruction as 

'Ne-w Jersey. CommUsiDn on Military Training and InitTUCIion in 
HU[1> Scbools. Report to the New Jersey legislature. 1917. 
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those who leave school because they lack the ambition to 

continue their education or because they are compelled to 
do so by circumstances. Whether this instruction is compul- 
sory or optional with pupils of the high schools, if required 
or offered at all, it should apply to all boys, out of school 
as well as in school, of prescribed ages and strength. 

Such exercises of a military character, as have been in- 
troduced into high schools, have not served appreciably to 
induce pupils to remain in school, or, in other words, to 
render inoperative those influences which tend to make 
pupils leave school. It must be concluded, therefore, that 
if military instruction in high schools is regarded not as a 
privilege but as an obligation, it will impose an additional 
burden upon education, which the pupils over fourteen years 
of age evade by leaving school, if they so desire. It will, 
therefore, serve to counteract the influence of the stimuli, 
statutory and social, which are applied for the purpose of 
prolonging school attendance. 

Military training and service, if they are necessary, are ui 
obligation of citizenship, not of education alone. 

It is ditlicuU to contemplate with satisfaction or even 
complacency the social cleavage which is bound to result 
from a system of military instruction which is applied to 
high school pupils and not to other boys. To assign or re- 
serve the privilege, or duty, or obligation, however it is 
regarded, of preparing to fight for the country to the better 
educated class is just as repugnant to democratic ideas at 
was the practice in days long gone by of leaving it to the 
nobility. To select high school pupils for this training is 
open to the same objection as would be a plan of selecting 
adults tor actual military service solely on the basis of their 
occupations or professions, a plan which would receive no 
consideration. 

It may be said that military training in high schools can 
be defended on the ground that the higher education of the 
pupils makes it possible that they will become officers. But 
if this is so, what provision is there for training the private 

Considering the proposition from all points of view, we are 
forced to the conclusion that it is suggested not by a considera- 
tion of military or educational propriety, but by the existence of 
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the public-school organfialion. In this case, as in many others, 
the ease with which the plan may be grafted on it, makes a 
stronger appeal than the merits of the plan or the probability of 
its success. 

Thus far we have considered the proposition of juvenile 
military instruction as involving the separation of the boys 
of the State into two classes, viz., those attending the high 
schools and those not attending these schools, and have 
given specific reasons for concluding that it is not advisable 
to use only the former for military purposes. There are, 
however, many important considerations of a general char- 
acter, which apply with especial force not only to the mili- 
tary training of high school boys, but lo that of all boys in 
all secondary and elementary schools, and which must be 
mentioned in this report. 

It is specially significant that none of the great nations 
of Europe, in which ihe military service of adults has been 
universal and compulsory, and which have shown phe- 
nomenal efficiency in the present war, has thought it neces- 
sary to resort to the military training of its boys. With 
the most instructive and convincing example of these na- 
tions before us, does it not seem incomprehensible that our 
State and National Government should seem to shrink from 
the compulsory military training and service of adults and 
at the same time prefer to consider the imposition of com- 
pulsory training upon minors, whose dependent condition 
prevents the possibility of the refusal of such training? Even 
the federal military system of Switzerland, which exacts 
compulsory service from men over twenty years of age, 
and which is looked upon with much favor as being peculiarly 
adapted to a republican form of government, does not impose 
compulsory training upon school boys. 

Military authorities are by no means united in its ad- 
vocacy. General Leonard Wood has recently said, "Per- 
sonally, I do not believe we should give the training until 
the year in which the youth becomes rg." General Baden- 
Powell said, "Drill a school boy and spoil a soldier." 

The military training of boy.s gives no assurance that they 
will enter military service voluntarily when they become 
men. It is well known that comparatively few of those who 
have been members of school cadet corps enlist as membera 
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of the National Guard. The recent experience of Australia 
is significant. Although it has for some years had com- 
pulsory military training for males between fourteen and 
twenty-six years of age, and its people might consequently 
be regarded as prepared and zealous for service, the num- 
ber of enlistmerts in the present war has fallen far short 
of the expectations and requirements of Great Britain. 
Furthermore, the people by referendum last fall rejected the 
proposition to adopt conscription or compulsory service in 
the greatest crisis in their history. On the other hand, in 
our Civil War, New Jersey, without preliminary training of 
any kind, either of men or of boys, furnished IO,000 more 
men without conscription than the National Government 

Training in the real work of the soldier, to be of value, 
should be conducted under conditions which are as nearly 
like actual war conditions as it is possible to make them, and 
should include such operations as entrenching, marching 
with full service equipment, all the activities of camp life, 
abundant practice in the use of weapons — rifies, bayonets, 
grenades, machine guns, artillery of all kinds. i- It must be 
admitted that boys of high school age cannot undergo prac- 
tical training of such a strenuous character with any hope 
of success, and, it must also be said, without fear of serious 
injury. At the same time, it ought to be said that much of 
this work of real training could not be done because of lack 
of facilities. 

It is sometimes claimed that military training is the best 
agency for inculcating obedience. But if this claim is care- 
fully considered it will be found that obedience to military 
authority is generally unthinking. It is often blind and 
superficial, not real. During actual war men willingly 
undergo training because the work is definitely motivated; 
but when peace comes and men go into barracks, they feel 
that there is nothing of value in drill and there is a conse- 
quent tendency to evade its requirements. This kind of 
obedience ha; been and may be secured by similar school 

< See the testimony on the nanhkssnfss of "con vent iotial miliUrr 
iraining." given by Major William C. Harllee, of the U. 5. Uaiine 
Corps, before 3 subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Uilitsry Af- 
fairs, January 5, 191;, and re-prinled in the Congressional Record, Feb- 
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methods. It is obedience under restraint. When this is 
removed, laxity in discipline often follows. The discipline of 
the schools aims not at isolated acts of obedience under 
special circumstances, but at the babil of obedience to elders 
and persons in authority. It is a psychological fallacy to 
suppose that obedience to military authority, indeed, obe- 
dience exacted under any peculiar circumstances, may auto- 
matically be translated into the general habit of obedience. 
The same may be said of such qualities as alertness, prompt- 
ness, industry, truthfulness, etc. It is by no means capable 
of demonstration that those who have had military training, 
or been subject to military discipline, are superior to other 
citizens in the possession of these qualities. 

The development of patriotism in our youth is sometimes 
urged as a reason tor introducing military instruction in the 
schools. Military forms and observances may furnish op- 
portunities for the manifestation of patriotic feeling, hut 
they cannot be regarded as its cause. They cannot even 
always be regarded as evidences of its existence. There 
are more effective, more certain methods of teaching real, 
intelligent patriotism. Emphasis must be placed upon the 
study of our country's history, of its social and economic de- 
velopment and relations, of its principles and institutions, of 
its provisions for the prosperity, happiness, and welfare of its 
people, and of its civic and social life, and not upon such a 
single, narrow activity as military instruction. 

Obedience, patriotism, orderly behavior, and other de- 
sirable traits which have been or might be mentioned, are 
not results peculiar to military training, nor are they qual- 
ities which belong peculiarly to military service. They are 
qualities which every upright, useful citizen ought to possess, 
and which it is the aim of all school discipline and school 
exercise to develop and train. Instruction in them is ethical 
and moral, not military. It is only by impressing upon 
pupils the truth that they are necessary in all walks of life, 
and not only in the military sphere, that this kind of instruc- 
tion may be made universal and thorough. 

The education of the schools is fundamental and aims to 
train pupils for life. For this purpose the whole school 
period is needed. Real military instruction includes exer- 
cises of a highly specialized character and aims at specific 
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purposes which are unduly emphasized and are thus likely to 
draw the pupil's attention away from the chief purpose of 
his education. Military training must aim at military service, 
but military service will not be the chosen occupation of 
many boys. 

It has been our aim to consider effective military training 
as distinguished from military drill and such similar activi- 
ties as are often found in schools, and to give our conclu- 
sions thereon, particularly as they concern high school 
pupils. It may be inferred from what has been said that we 
are opposed to military training in toto. Such an inference is 
not justified. While the limits of the problem presented to 
us do not permit us to discuss the subject in its broader 
aspects, it is proper for us to say that we believe it is the 
duty of the citizen to defend the country should the nation 
decide that circumstances require it. While, as we have said 
before, it is not within our province to express any opinion 
regarding the necessity of the compulsory military training 
and service of adults, it is proper for us to express our con- 
viction that, if it should be determined that preparation for 
defense in the form of military training is necessary, this 
should frankly be exacted of those who by reason of matur- 
ity and strength of body are able to receive it profitably and 
not of frail boys. 

The term military training or military instruction is 
generally misunderstood or misused. Very few who use 
these terms think of them as designating the intensive, 
specialized form of instruction which is designed to train the 
soldier effectively for the practical work of actual warfare 
as it is now carried on. What most of those who discuss 
the matter have in mind is military drill, or the exercises of 
a military character in which the members of a cadet corps 
participate. There is a vast difference between such training 
and the military training which we have been considering. 
The former with its drills and parades is commonly regarded, 
even by military authorities, as seriously deficient as a 
scheme of up-to-date military training. To quote an Aus- 
trahan military authority, "Big parades are not our ideal, 
nor of any great practical value."' 

It is to the class of military drill that the Commission 
wonid assign the practice in the high schools of Wyoming, 
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which, as has been said, members of the Commission ob- 
served. In all the cities of the State the membership in the 
cadet corps numbers only about three hundred. Very little, 
if any, of the instruction belongs to the category of real 
military training. No evidence of regular, persistent rifle 
practice, or of instruction in the activities of military camp 
life was found. On the other hand, experience in these ac- 
tivities has been very desultory. Nearly all the exercises are 
those which are commonly performed on the parade ground 
or in school halls, and are characteristic of the school cadet 
corps with which all are familiar. Special attention has been 
given in some schools to "wall scaling," an activity which 
seems military in character, but which in the actual per- 
formance is a purely acrobatic exercise. There is no refer- 
ence to the ultimate purpose which it ought to serve and 
for which it is practiced in the army. As conducted in the 
schools of Wyoming it aims at physical agility and perfec- 
tion in team work, stimulated by the keen competition which 
is encouraged and must be regarded as belonging to the do- 
main of physical training. No systematic plan, followed 
generally by all the schools, could be discovered; indeed, it 
is difficult to conceive of any well organized State plan for 
systematic military training in a commonwealth where only 
one high school employs a physical and military training 
instructor, and where the supervision of the drills in all other 
high schools is delegated to one of the regular teachers, who 
is paid a small additional compensation for his services. In 
one city wall scaling was the predominant activity, while 
military drill was regarded as subordinated. In others the 
latter was emphasized, while wall scaling was neglected. In 
one school membership was compulsory for all able-bodied 
boys, in the others it was voluntary. There was no similarity 
in the uniforms adopted. In one school the cadets wore a 
naval uniform. In one school both boys and girls were re- 
quired to wear uniforms con.stantly durinfi school sessions. 
The requirement that girls should wear uniforms was due 
to social reasons, not military. The practice of enlisting 
girls as "sponsors" seemed not generally followed. Where 
the practice was observed, the girls were not instructed in 
first aid, bandaging, and other duties commonly considered 
appropriate to girls, but were expected to attend the drills 
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and other exercises for the purpose of influencing the per- 
sonal demeanor of the cadets and stimulating them in their 
work. While instructors and cadets showed great enthusi- 
asm, the narrowness and monotony of the instruction were 
clearly demonstrated by the abandonment of wall scaling 
in two schools, one of which had made a record for rapidity, 
and the abandonment by one important city, whose high 
school maintained a cadet corps for several years, of the 
whole plan of military drill. It should be noted that the 
University of Wyoming, located at Laramie, which gives 
compulsory military instruction to its students with national 
aid, has not organized a cadet corps in the high school con- 
nected with its normal department. On the whole, while 
training of a special character may in some cases give spe- 
cial bent or inclination, the exercises of these schools have 
little military value. At the same time, information which 
we received proves that the special stimulus to habitual cor- 
rectness of personal conduct, which military drill is claimed 
to give, has no exceptional force. We must commend the 
enthusiasm of those who organized the cadet corps in the 
several cities and have maintained the instruction in them, 
and the high ideals of physical attainment and of ethical 
conduct which they inspire the cadets to try to reach, but 
we are forced by our observation to conclude that better and 
more lasting results in these directions can be secured in 
other ways. 

While military drill is acknowledged to be inadequate for 
military purposes, advantage is claimed for it as a means 
of character development, of strengthening those desirable 
personal qualities which are assumed to be peculiar to the 
soldier, and as a means of furnishing exercise or physical 
training. We have already pointed out that the develop- 
ment of character should be and is the object of all school 
exercises, and that the assumption that military exercises 
furnish the only or the best means of securing it has no 
foundation. No evidence has ever been presented uiktck 
demonstrates that members of the school cadet corps are 
belter morally or are more free from moral defects than other 
school boys. 

As a sole means of physical training it is condemned 
almost universally by experts in that subject. Dr. Sargent, 
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of Harvard University, says, "It is not an adequate means 
for physical training, being not only very limited in its ac- 
tivity, but actually harmful in its effect on boys less than 
eighteen or twenty years of age. It does not offer sufficient 
opportunity for the development of the individual's powers 
of muscular and mental coordination, and the exercise of 
judgment under unusual and trying circumstances." Dr. 
Ehler, of the University of Wisconsin, says, "Military 'drill' 
is an enthusiasm-killing, contempt-developing treadmill. Pre- 
paredness involves • * * primarily and fundamentally the 
possession of vitality, endurance, integrity of structure and 
function of every organ, alertness, bodily skill, self-control, 
hardihood, courage — in other words, the fullest development 
of the physical, mental, and emotional powers, the result of 
real physical education * • * , Let us not confound drill with 
training, nor substitute 'military drill' for physical education." 

The difficulty experienced by all military companies or- 
ganized in schools, in which membership is voluntary, in 
retaining their members, and the frequent disbandment of 
such companies, testify to the monotony of their work and 
their failure to offer permanent attraction to the young. 

But in the matter of genuine physical training, in the full 
realization of the tremendous importance of the development 
and maintenance of the bodily vigor of boys and girls, of 
men and women, in the systematic and persistent training 
of all the members and organs of the body to perform their 
functions accurately and successfully, in the desire to main- 
tain a nation of healthy people, we are all on common 
grounds. 

Military authorities admit that the fundamental aim of 
every form of military training must be to cultivate physical 
health and strength. As Dr. George Fisher, Secretary of the 
Physical Department, International Committee, Y. M. C. A., 
and New York State Military Training Commissioner, puts 
it, "In the training camps in England it takes a full year to 
get the men in condition after they enlist. England's experi- 
ence in this war indicates that the big problem is not pri- 
marily the training of the men in military tactics or drill, but 
conditioning the men. Therefore, the lesson to us should be 
to discover what methods can best be used to put and keep 
men in good physical condition." 
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If any evidence of the accuracy of this opinion were 
needed, it is necessary only to consult the records of the 
United States War Department. The Surgeon- General has 
courteously supplied us with the following statistics concern- 
ing applicants for enlistmcnis in the United States Army: 

Number of applkanls in the United States Army, furnished 
by the several recruiting districts, together with the number 
accepted or rejected in said districts, fiscal years ending June 
30, igii to 1915. 



Number Applicanli 



Fiscal rears 
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App1L«n> 
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ciamiiied by medical officers. 

It will be noticed that these statistics are based oti pre- 
liminary examinations at the recruiting stations, and do not 
include the final examinations which reduced still further the 
number of men accepted. 

Of 41,168 who volunteered for enlistment in 191S in the 
U. S. Marine Corps, only 3,833, or about nine per cent, were 
accepted. 

Of the men who were in the National Guard of the States 
when mobilized on the Mexican border last year and 
mustered into the United States service, all of whom had 
been subject to military training and service and were as- 
sumed to be physically fit, thirty per cent had to be dis- 
charged because of physical disability. 

It is evident that even if the. training of our youth had 
military service only as its aim, that training should be phys- 
ical, not military. 
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On the other hand, all the statistics furnished by the re- 
ports of medical experts in connection with the medical in- 
spection of school children and college students in all coun- 
tries, of the medical examiners of life insurance companies, 
and of all organizations for whose employees a sound body 
and health are requisites, testify unanimously and strongly 
to the wide prevalence of serious physical defects, which 
greatly interfere with the efficient and satisfactory perfor- 
mance of the duties of civil life. In order therefore that all 
cituens may be properly trained and prepared to perform 
effectively all their duties, no mailer what they may be, vie 
recommend and strongly urge that the necessary steps be 
taken to provide for all the schools of the State a complete: 
and thorough system of physical training. This system 
should be compulsory on all pupils, and should include care- 
fully selected exercises adapted to the different ages of 
pupils and designed to protect their health, stimulate bodily 
functions and promote physical strength. It should apply to 
all girls as well as boys. It should aim to prevent bodily ab- 
normalities or deformities, or to correct them, if they are found 
to exist. It should include personal and community sanita- 
tion, first aid in emergencies, bandaging, and all forms of 
instruction in personal safety. It should encourage outdoor 
activities. It should provide abundant games for all pupils 
in which group activities are prominent and in which appeal 
may be made to the spirit of competition. It may include 
those features of military drill which properly serve the pur- 
poses of physical training, but which must be regarded as 
subordinate to these purposes. It may even include practice 
with the miniature or the service rifle, it such practice is re- 
garded as necessary to develop steadiness of nerve, bodily 
control and accuracy of sight. In the case of such exercises 
the educational error does not lie in their use, but in the 
exaggerated military purpose which they are made to serve. 
AH the features and exercises of the thorough course of 
physical training which we recommend should be intimately 
connected and interrelated, on the one hand, with the moral 
or character forming instruction of the schools, and on the 
other, with the complete provisions for medical inspection 
which have already been made compulsory by law. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND 
DEMOCRACY' 

The case for universal military training rests on entirely 
different grounds than does the general case for prepared- 
ness. If we did not have our other five lines of national de- 
fense which protect us from any attack from European or 
Asiatic powers, there might be some justification in this uni- 
versal military service in America. But with two oceans, 
one 3000 and the other 5000 miles in width; the navy, the 
second largest in the world ; submarines, which make the 
transport of large bodies of troops across great distances a 
most hazardous undertaking; automatic and electric contact 
mines and coast fortifications, like those which made it im- 
possible for the Allies successfully to land troops on the 
shores of Germany or even Turkey, even when the Allies 
were backed by a naval force three or four times greater 
than that of the Central European Powers— with all these 
first lines of defense, not even the most fearful and extreme 
of our militarists pretend that an army of seven to ten mil- 
lion men, which the system of universal military service 
would give us after a few years of building up reserves who 
had passed through the military machine, would be neces- 
sary to repel an actual invasion on American soil. Even 
Colonel Roosevelt did not demand a standing army of more 
than 250,000 men and a reserve army of 400,000 men to meet 
his requirements for an "adequate" national defense, and no 
one has seriously urged that our preparedness needs require 
an army o£ universal service proportions. 

But the volunteer system will fail, it is urged. Even the 
standing army of 250,000 men and the militia of 400,000, pro- 
vided for in the national defense act, cannot be raised by the 
voluntary method. 

If this force is needed, it can be raised by the right kind 
of an appeal to the American people. This involves a funda- 
mental transformation of an army from its old-world char- 
acter of a machine trained solely for wholesale murder, to a 
new world of social service. An army of labor trained in the 

'By GcoTce Naamyth, Ph.D. American Union Agamst MiEiMrijin. 
Washincton, D. C. 
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work of reforestation, of irrigation, of building great high- 
ways, instructed in methods of camp sanitation and effective 
cooperation; from which every man would come out a more 
useful member of society and a more productive economic 
unit, would make a far different appeal to American young 
men than the standing army on the present system,' or even 
a national guard of the socially elite. With this employment 
in useful production should go adequate compensation, just 
as there goes adequate compensation for police work, for the 
work of firemen and life-savers. Under a really democratic 
system of social service, such as this, there will be no diffi- 
culty in finding all the men that are needed, without resort 
to conscription. 

But since the case which can be made out for compulsory 
service is so weak from the point of view of military neces- 
sity, its advocates fall back on other arguments. Universal 
military service, ihey claim, will promote democracy; it will 
unify the nation; it will increase patriotism; it will form 
greatly needed habits of obedience and discipline. These 
arguments constitute, in brief, the ease for conscription, 
around which the great debate will rage, and they are so im- 
portant that they should be subjected to the most searching 
analysts. 

A much deeper principle is involved than is usually dis- 
cussed in connection with universal military service: What 
kind of a society do we wish to live in? For, if the principle 
of compulsion is accepted in the case of military service, it 
must logically be accepted for service in munition factories, 
on the railroads, in coal mines and in all industrial and eco- 
nomic life upon which modern wars depend. In other words, 
once having granted the principle of compulsion on the 
ground of military necessity, all the fundamental principles 
of democracy must be sacrificed and our country must be 
"Prussianized" from within. Freedom of speech, freedom of 
assembly and freedom of the press are all opposed to mili- 
tary effectiveness and must disappear step by step if freedom 
of conscience, the advance trench of democracy, is carried 
by the militarists; for in the last analysis, universal military 
service means conscription of conscience. 

The new political persecution represented by the adop- 
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tion of conscription differs from the old religious persecu- 
tion in this: Whereas, in the Middle Ages the heretic could 
save his life by keeping his mouth closed and his opinions 
to himself, in the modern political persecution of Twentieth 
Century militarism, the heretic who may believe that an 
aggressive foreign policy is unjust, or a war which his coun- 
try has declared is unprovoked, is compelled not only to 
keep his opinions to himself, but is forced to go out and kill 
his fellowmen against whom he may have no cause for en- 
mity whatever. 

America is the only great nation left in the world in 
which militarism is not enthroned and the principle of con- 
scription established. In order to defend our institutions 
and our democracy from imaginary dangers from without, 
we are urged to surrender to this much more real and 
formidable enemy of militarism and conscription from with- 
in. Upon the outcome of the great debate on "Conscription 
vs. Democracy" depends the question whether the last 
fortress of democracy in the world and the greatest adven- 
ture in human history shall go down in failure. All patriotic 
Americans, all who believe that America has a mission and 
a great message of democracy to give to the world should 
enroll themselves in defence of America's freedom and 
democratic institutions presenting a united front against this 
attempt to militarize the whole American people. 



MILITARY TRAINING IN THE MAKING OF 

MEN' 

First of all, does military training inculcate patriotism? 

From the confidence with which this assertion has been put 
forward one would suppose that it cannot be denied. In a 
superficial sense it does inculcate patriotism. The recent 
draft has made men who never before had been conscious of 
their obligation to America realize that they were its citi- 
zens and that as citizens they owe their country a debt 
Poles, Lithuanians, Englishmen, Germans, Italians, Greelca, 
all have been forced to choose between conflicting loyalties 

13-S. Jane, i«i8. AIm 
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and to confess their true allegiance. Outwardly, at least, 
they have renounced all nationalities except that which 
made them Americans. Those between twenty- one and 
thirty-one have entered our army. This sacrifice, it is as- 
sumed, has transformed all who were indifferent into patri- 
ots. 

Now it is probable that such a transformation has taken 
place in very many instances, but t'( muit not be forgotten 
that this was in time of war. The newspapers of the coun- 
try have united to impress upon the minds of the doubtful 
the urgency of the need. But remove the urgency, let peace 
once more descend upon us, and is it supposed that then this 
forced Americanization would have similar results? Is it 
not well known that hundreds of thousands of our immi- 
grants left their native lands through hatred of this very 
service? They hated it because in time of peace it seemed 
to them an unwarrantable interference with their normal 
lives. Clearly in them it did not at that time breed patrio- 
tism. It led to their expatriation. They preferred to be- 
come exiles from home forever rather than submit to it. 
Consequently, is it not safe to conclude that in a time of uni- 
versal peace the great majority of the American people 
would not give cheerful service to a country whose urgent 
need of it they failed to see? In the case of many, military 
training would kindle not patriotism but the fires of discon- 
tent. 

Quite as serious an objection to military training as a 
teacher of patriotism is found in the narrowness of the 
patriotism that :t engenders. I am not sure that it even de- 
serves the name of patriotism in the twentieth century. It 
is rather a jealous, tribal sensitiveness, an intense national- 
ism which verges on arrogance. The military patriot be- 
comes suddenly punctilious about "national honor" defined 
in medieval terms. Jostle me and you must fight me, pro- 
voke me and I will take your life. This spirit is fertile soil 
for breeding international suspicion. This is the patriotism 
that fosters war. It tends to destroy the very nation that it 
swears to defend, a fact to which Germany today bears elo- 
quent witness. 

Now true patriotism, I take it, is a broad and compre- 
hensive virtue. It is constructive. It is intelligent. It seeks 
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to promote the welfare of the State in all its complex life. 

Farmer, factory worker, financier, boy scout and college pro- 
fessor, miner and poet and preacher, cartoonist and nurse, 
al] serve the State within their vocations, and without mih- 
tary training they have been proving their patriotism. More 
than this, is not the true patriot active in the public service 
outside of his vocation? The conscientious use of the ballot 
ia the least of his obligations as a citizen. His bank account 
and his time alike will always be at the command of the 
State in so far as his means will allow. If desirable public 
improvements demand a higher tax rate, the patriot will pay 
it cheerfully. He will accept public office as a public trust, 
and far from seeking private profit in so doing, he will avoid 
scrupulously even the appearance of fraud or simony. 

This larger patriotism military training has never incul- 
cated. We have never asked that it should even try to teach 
it. Who has ever expected a soldier to pay his taxes more 
willingly than a civilian? Who expects him to show in 
civil life the humble, earnest spirit in which he entered the 
army — as one who gives, not one who gets? Who expects 
him to set a lifelong example of disinterested public service? 
One has but to recall the history of pension legislation to 
perceive that the soldier can learn a kind of patriotism which 
does not cover his life as a civilian. A brave man will die 
for his country, but he must have many other virtues besides 
bravery if he will live for it; and it is the sum of these 
virtues that we may call the twentieth century patriotism. 

Nor can love for America on the part of our immigrant 
population be taught by soldiering. The world b so con- 
stituted as to admit of no short cuts. There is only one way 
to make an immigrant love America. He must find Amarica 
loveablel An exploited Pole will not be made a patriot by 
marching him up and down. A garment worker who is 
always hungry needs proper wages to make him feel patri- 
otic. Conditions in the factory and the mine must breed in 
our immigrants love for the country of their adoption or 
they will soon be found among the rebels, made by military 
training only the more dangerous. True, they may be cowed 
into subservience for a while, they may be kept under by 
methods which we have come to associate with Prussianism, 
but loyal and free Americans they will never be. America at 
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her best means liberty, opportunity, democracy, brother- 
hood, service. Only he who has found these has reached 
the true America. Only he who is experiencing here an un- 
wonted richness of life will feel the patriotic fervor which 
we should like every newcomer to our shores to know. 



COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING' 

I wish, in conclusion, to answer the claims of those who 
are in favor of immediate compulsory military training. Of 
course, we all believe in preparedness. There are many 
things necessary to be prepared. One of the essential things 
ia the man power. The other essential thing is to have the 
machinery of war, including equipment and supplies for 
every one of the many branches of the military service, and 
when those people who are supporting the lobby here in 
Washington to secure immediate compulsory military train- 
ing send out their propaganda that the United States suf- 
fered by reason of the inefficiency of our man power, I deny 
it. The young men of this country were ready to fight our 
battles and prepared to do it long before we were ready to 
arm and equip them for the service. If delays came, it was 
not from want of patriotism, it was not from the failure of 
brain, heart, or muscle in the American youth. These de- 
lays came from the incompetence of big business men of 
this country and from the failure of the administration to 
function in the preparation of arms, ammunition, airplanes, 
and guns, great and small. One of the circulars issued by 
the organization that questions the loyalty and patriotism of 
every man who disagreed with them sends out this circular 
trying to make it appear that loss of honor and prestige 
came to the American arms by reason of the untrained con- 
dition o£ OUT boys. I will not recount now the shame and 
disgrace from the waste of the billion dollars in the hands 
of the airplanes incompetents, nor would I mention the fact 
of the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars to 
build a powder city without producing a pound of powder 
for the Army, nor would I call attention to the billion dol- 

E. Mason, Repreacntative from Illinaii. 
. March 4. 19J0, (cnrrcnt file). 
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lars that was stolen by the contract traitorous profiteers 
from our country, while we were at war, if it were not for 
the fact that many of those men who have grown rich on 
Government contracts and whose properly came by reason 
of the delays in manufacture, are now the ones who arc cry- 
ing for this additional tax for compulsory military training, 
and claim that our delay in preparedness was by reason of 
the lack of training in the man power. Have you forgotten 
that under section 6 we authorized the President of the 
United States to take over a hundred thousand men who 
were ready to go with Roosevelt to fight the very first cam- 
paign after the declaration of war? Have you forgotten that 
I charged on this floor that this very President refused to let 
them go? Have you forgotten how you explained by saying 
that they did not have the Army equipment? Have you for- 
gotten how in many camps they drilled with broomsticks? 
Have you forgotten how the Secretary of War delayed the 
manufacture of machine guns? 

Have you read Pershing's report, where in cold, cold fig- 
ures he shows the unpreparedness of the War Department? 
Will you turn to page 6g of his report, and find that in four 
months of 1918, when he had cabled for supplies, during 
these months the Government failed to send him over 
g6o,ooa tons of supplies which he had asked for? Have you 
forgotten our shortage of ships, and will you Still lay our 
misfortune to failure of man power while you were prepar- 
ing to sell a great fleet of ships to our commercial rivals for 
twenty per cent of their actual value? It we want to be pre- 
pared, let the Military Affairs Committee, in response to my 
r .solution, recommend some legislation so that the War and 
Navy Departments may have a complete knowledge of every 
manufacturing plant in the United States, so that on twenty- 
four hours' notice they could begin to supply arms, muni- 
tions, and equipment. In our own arsenals we should have 
presses, drills, and all of the other machinery necessary in 
the preparation of our defense. Then let us have a good, 
strong, standing Army, as provided for in the present bill; 
maintain liberally our training of officers at West Point and 
Annapolis; give good pay to these men who make military 
service their life work; keep a few of the powder plants that 
you have spent so much money to build, instead of giving 
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them away to speculalors, and let the Regular Army keep 
them in order and ready for quick action — and even then, 
with all of the war material to be supplied at quick notice, 
the patriotic young men of this country will be ready to 
shoot before you will be ready to give them a gun. 

Mr. Speaker, I am tired of reading the stuff from the mil- 
lionaires' club about the failure of man power. Once again, 
in defense of my position, I return to the report of Gen. 
Pershing. Read, I beg of you, his report on the actual bat- 
tles of the war; read the different phases of the Argonne, 
Chateau-Thierry. Begin with the first engagement; read, in 
his simple language, how, when it was left for him to choose 
between two sectors and he chose the more difficult one, be- 
cause, "in my opinion, no other allied troops had the morale 
or the offensive spirit to overcome successfully the difficul- 
ties that had to be met in the Meuse-Argonne sector * * • 
and so the Meuse-Argonne front was chosen." 

That sector had a front of 150 kilometers. Read how 
they moved, these "untrained, undisciplined" boys under the 
command of Pershing, moved and carried out the plan 
agreed to between Foch and Pershing. At sunrise Septem- 
ber 12 they overwhelmed the enemy, and all of the objec- 
tives were reached by the afternoon of September 13. They 
captured 16,000 prisoners, 443 guns, large stores of material 
and supplies. On the 15th and ifith they moved beyond the 
objectives originally laid down and stabilized the line, the 
line that the enemy never crossed again except as a prisoner 
of war. Pershing says with his characteristic modesty; 
"The material results of the victory achieved were very im- 
portant. An American Army was an accomplished fact, and 
the enemy had felt its power. No form of propaganda could 
overcome the depressing effect on the morale of the enemy 
of this demonstration of our ability to organize a large 
American force and drive it successfully through his de- 
fenses. It gave our troops implicit confidence in their 
superiority and raised their morale to the highest pitch." 
Read his report on the different phases of the Argonne; find 
in it one word, if you can, of the lack of training; no such 
complaint is there; but he says in conclusion of his report of 
the second phase on the Argonne: "It was the spirit of de- 
termination animating every American soldier that made it 
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impossible for the enemy to maintain the struggle until 
19 19." 

ART AND ARMS' 

Nature, the force and plan behind life, whatever it may 
be called, aims at diversity in action as in form of created 
life, in order that all possible types and combinations may 
compete for survival. Military discipline was recognized as 
hostile to the free play of the faculties essential to artistic pur- 
suits. This hostility is inherent. Artistic work is creative work. 
Creation is the act of causing a thought or thing to exist with- 
out paltern or inslructions for forming it. It is, then, thought 
acting for the advancement of life — exploring and wresting 
from the wilderness new possessions for the human spirit. 
If military discipline is hostile to this process and direction 
of thought, shall one not ponder before he permits it to be 
imposed upon young men in their formative years? 



WHAT ONE PROFESSIONAL MAN THINKS OF 

ANOTHER PROFESSIONAL MAN'S 

PROFESSION' 

General Wood's comments on the educational value of 
military training quoted in The Outlook for December 17. 
1919, deserve, if true, serious consideration on the part of 
those controlling the education of the boys and young men 
of the Nation, Even if they are not true they deserve con- 
sideration coming as they do from a Presidential possibtli^. 

In order that the following criticism of his views may not 
appear to spring from political or ulterior motives, the 
writer wishes to say that he regards Camp Funston, com- 
manded by General Wood, as the best organized and as 
having the most highly developed esprit de corps of the 
seven camps in which he served during the World War. 

Probably no one entitled to an opinion would deny the 

'Nation, 109:677. November 29, 1919. 

'By E, C. Rowc, Department of Paycliology, Central State Normal 
School, Mount Pleasant, Micftigan. Oatlook. 134:156-7. Febtuafy 11, igjo. 
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L that the soldier comes out of the camp "better 
physically." But when the General says "he comes out with 
a better co-ordinated mind and muscle," he makes a state- 
ment that may be made with equal force after the man has 
learned to hoe corn, to box, to mend shoes, to vault a pole, 
to swim, etc. Like all of these things, learning military ma- 
neuvers and military etiquette involves general results only 
in so far as the actual practice is universal — only when the 
practice involves all possible co-ordinations of at least all 
possible types of co-ordinations. Military training fits for all 
other kinds of human activity only as military training involves 
all the types of nervous connections required in such activities. 
And such a claim for military training would of course be 
ridiculous. 

Again, the General asserts that the soldier "has learned 
habits of promptness, personal neatness, respect for author- 
ity, respect for law, respect for the rights of other people." 
Would that these large claims were true, but what is the 
concrete evidence following the world's great wars? What 
of the respect (or lack of respect) for law and for the rights 
of other people following the Thirty Years' Wat, the 
Napoleonic wars, and even the last war? In every one of 
these instances the evidence is just the opposite to the 
claims set up in the above quotation. The evidence every- 
where points to the conclusion that military training and 
military experience develop respect for force and for author- 
ity and rights backed by force, and that the returned soldier 
everywhere tends toward a primitive and elemental view of 
society in which force is dominant. Force "to the hilt" was 
the dominating conception of militarily trained Prussia. 
And force "to the hilt" is the dominating conception of 
nearly all professional soldiers, whether Prussian or not. 
It is not even necessary to go out of our own country to see 
the disrespect for rights and the exaggerated conception of 
force that follow large and rather extensive military training 
and military experience. It was so after the Civil War; it is 
now. Witness the rioting of' recent months, the attacks 
upon theaters and conventions, the evidence adduced at the 
coroner's irquest at Centralia, Washington, and lastly the 
recent warning issued by their commander to the members 
of the American Legion. 
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General Wood adds that the soldier "has learned to do 
things when told, and as told, and to do them with prompt- 
ness and exactness." 

As a rule, General Wood may be credited with rising 
above the narrowness of the professional soldier, but here 
he reflects the attitude of a typical professional Army officer. 
Does America desire to educate the masses of her men into 
the attitude that involves a separation between action and 
thought, between those who shape and exercise authority 
and those who blindly obey it, such as is involved in the 
Army whether -it be Prussian or American? 

Apparently General Wood is not entirely free from cer- 
tain "idols" spoken of by Bacon. Only those who have 
risen above the prejudice and limitations of their own pro- 
fession can speak with true perspective when they break into 
the discussion of topics that lie in fields other than their 



FRAMED IN FRANCE" 

Cn the 8th of June, upon going to one of the buildings 
of the Army Educational Corps at Beaune, in France, to 
report at the close of the educational work in the A, E. F., 
I saw, spread out in heaps over half the floor of the main 
room, hundreds of bulky official envelopes assorted for mail- 
ing. Five or six soldiers were constantly adding to the piles, 
some addiessing the envelopes, other filling them, and some 
arranging them for systematic mailing. In one end of the 
room was a number of mail sacks already filled; and piled on 
the floor and on chairs were the copies of the three or four 
pamphlets which were going into the envelopes. I happened 
to glance first at the addressed envelopes on the floor and 
noticed that some were addressed to public libraries in the 
United States, some to schools, and others to public officials 
all over the country. Naturally, I became curious as to the 
nature of documents considered important enough to be 
franked by the thousands from France to all kinds of people 
and institutions all over America, and so I picked up several 
of them. As the first few I examined contained matter that 

'By Hatry J. Hibacbmui. NMion. 109:334-1. September 6, 1919. 
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would obviously have been of value to those of us v^orklng 
in the field, I was considerably mystified, for not only had 
I, as a lecturer in the Citizenship Department, never re- 
ceived copies of them, but, as soon appeared, many of the 
members of the A. E. C. besides myself had never heard of 
them until they carac to Beaune to be discharged. However, 
whatever mystery there seemed to be was cleared up later in 
the day when I read the last of the pamphlets, for I realized 
that while prepared in France, it was intended mainly for use 
in America, The cover reads as follows: 

"Educate America. A Complete After-the-War Program 
for the Advancement of Public Education. By Frank 
E. Spaiilding, Member of Educational Corps Commis- 
sion, American Expeditionary Forces, and Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio." 
The significance of this pamphlet became plainer to me 
later because of two incidents, the first of which occurred 
a few nights ago. I was sitting in 3 tent in Camp Ponta- 
nezen at Brest, where several prominent members of the 
Army Educational Corps were discussing the immediate fu- 
ture of education in America. One of them prophesied that 
some such scheme as that advocated by Dr. Spaulding would 
surely be adopted, saying with due modesty that three or 
four United States Senators who were personal friends of 
his had pledged their support. Another spoke of conferences 
that he had attended at which the subject of discussion was 
some such scheme; at these conferences General R. I. Rees, 
in charge of education in the A. E. F., was present as well 
as other prominent army officers. The gentleman added that 
he himself had been appointed a member of a committee to 
meet at home In September for the purpose of forwarding 
the movement in a practical way. 

The second incident occurred out on the Atlantic Ocean 
on the way home. One of the men on board the ship, who 
was an instructor at the A. E. F. University at Beaune, 
deaerihing a recent visit of a Congressional committee to 
Beaune, concluded with the remark: "There wasn't much 
fuss, because I'm sure the authorities were afraid they might 
learn something about the dissatisfaction which really existed 
both among students and instructors." I asked him what 
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committee it was, and he answered that it was the Military 
Committee under JuHus Kahn. 

I immediately recalled a third but earlier incident. On 
May 17 I spoke before the 319th Engineers, As usual, at 
the conclusion of my talk, I invited questions. One of the 
first was, "Are the people at home in favor of universal mili- 
tary training?" I answered substantially that it was one of 
the great current issues now before the people at home for 
settlement, that no final judgment had yet been formed, and 
that the decision would depend to a great extent upon the 
influence of those who had had the actual military experience 
on that side. Some one then asked for my personal views, 
and when I answered that I was absolutely, emphatically, 
and forever opposed to it, I received the loudest applause 
and the most uproarious chorus of approval in my entire ex- 
perience on the other side. In fact the demonstration was 
so vehement that I was puzzled until after I left the stage, 
when some one told me that Congressman Kahn had been 
there the night before and had told those same men that as 
Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee of the House, 
he intended to give all his personal influence and attention to 
the passage of a law for universal military training and that 
he was sure it would pass. My informant concluded; "He 
told the boys that as most of them were from his district, 
he wanted them to remember his stand on this issue; and 
you bet they will!" 

In the light of all this, the mailing of the pamphlets, the 
conferences of military authorities, the proposal for later 
systematic work, the visit of the Congressional Committee, 
and the speech of Congressman Kahn on his way home, let 
us examine the proposed scheme "to educate America." 
The printed pamphlet contains thirty-two pages but I am 
directly concerned only with pages 18 to 21 inclusive. How- 
ever, to place them in proper perspective, it is necessary to 
notice some of the features covered in the other parts of 
the paper, which in fact include much to which every 
thoughtful American will gladly subscribe. Here, for in- 
stance, is the opening sentence; 

Many and inipressiye hare been the reyelalioos of the Great World 
Warj but none of these revelations hoi been more imprcssiTC than thit 
of tbe rapreme importance of education, both In war md in peace. 
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latcd to realize these objeclives. 

He then names the objectives thus: 

There are three minimum, comprehensive ob)e 
public edacation should at once set for itself; thes 
tinci, jtt intimately related, both in themselves am 
their achievement. They are: firat, essential elemeni 
IDE, and discipline; second, occupational efficiency: 



)ne of the most important of his suggestions is set forth 
n page 31, as follows; 
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The truth is, that some of Dr. Spaulding's co-Iaborers at 
Beaune have been unkind enough to insinuate that this is 
the most important feature of the programme, and even 
that the author has heard the buzzing of a little bee sug- 
gesting personal^and agreeable — possibilities in that con- 
nection. 

Now let me quote without comment the following ex- 
cerpts from pages 18 to 21 inclusive: 
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I have not written here to argue, only to warn. The 
facts speak for themselves, and to know them is to prepare 
for the conflict with a full understanding of what the pro- 
posed National Civic Institutes really are. However, I wish 
to point out one other fact with regaid to this widely-dis- 
tributed paper. It is designated as Bulletin 96 and is dated 
May 20. I have before mc three others numbered 18, 92, and 
93, and dated March 15, May 19, and May i, respectively. 
Each of these bears the endorsement: "Published by order 
of Colonel Reeves, President; Livingston Watrous, Major, 
Infantry, Executive Officer." 1 venture the conclusion that 
the fact that Dr. Spaulding's paper bears no such endorse- 
ment in itself implies that it was not considered good policy, 
for reasons that will be obvious, to send this particular 
pamphlet out with the military endorsement upon it. 

OTHER METHODS' 

Those who believe in the purposes and aims of this law, 
but are opposed to its method and content, suggest alter- 

' From New Yorli State. Reconst ruction CommiBsion on UiliMrr 
Training. Report, 1919. New York'i sober second thoo(ht. 
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native methods of arriving at the same ends. The goal they 
have in view is the perfection of a system of education for 
the best physical development of the boy and for rendering 
him the highest type of citizen. The suggested plans in- 
clude all kinds of supervised games and a thorough applica- 
tion of the teaching of hygiene and physical exercises.' 

One suggestion for physical training is the estabhshment 
of summer camps. Each boy would remain in camp from 
two to four weeks, and in his camp life would get the benefit 
of hikes, marches, brcaking-camp and setting-up exercises, 
signalling, marksmanship, etc By adopting these sugges- 
tions it is believed we would combine the advantages con- 
tained in the Boy scout movement with the ideals of service 
to the State and of general physical development which form 
the basis of the Military Training Law. The Boy Scout or- 
ganization, as is well known, lays emphasis on a spirit of ser- 
vice, good physical development and preparation for citizen- 
ship. This organization ascribes «ome of its best results to 
the camp life for its boys. 

Among the superior advantages' advanced for the camp 
idea over the present military training system as a means of 
developing good citizenship are the following: 

1. In camp life the authorities have an opportunity to 
reach the boy all day and every day for a continuous period 
of at least two, probably four weeks. This would provide a 
really adequate opportunity both to impart information and 
to influence character. 

2. The development provided by camp life is complete, 
since it touches all phases of the boy's life. It includes intel- 
lectual development, character building, and every land of 
physical training. 

'Note hj the Commiesioa: A defiaite progTSm of this kind bu beta 
walked out bjr tbc Departnxnl of Education of the State of New Yolk, 
It ta not possible to sivt a full description of this program in the space 
of tbis report. It includes auperyised games, careful health inspection of 
all pupils, inatructions in hygiene and physiology, frequent interval* of 

formation. Teachers are also to be carefully Iraine/'lo know low to 
watch the health of the childien. 

ate two!* a'' system ™"camtS'cannot"u^s'tablisbed i'mraeiiately. * 111 w 
who faror Ihe establishmeat of such camps consider this a reason for 
hastening action. The second and big disadvantage is the ) 
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3. In camp a boy learns to be a good mixer. He de- 
velops a democratic spirit of comradeship with boys of all 
classes, which is the best possible basis for the training of 
good citizens. 

4. In a camp a group spirit can be fostered more ef- 
fectively than in any other way. The prevailing spirit of 
good fellowship and ambition is wholesome for the lads. 

5. The ideal of service to the State may be taught as ef- 
fectively in camp as in the armory under the present law. 

6. Camp life in addition tends to develop habits of 
punctuality, promptness, neatness, alertness and obedience. 
This has been exemplified in boys' camps throughout the 
country in the past 
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MILITARY SERVICE 

UNIVERSAL SERVICE— WHAT IT MEANS' 

We have only to look at Great Britain lo know the folly of 
the volunteer system as contrasted with that of a comprehensive 
plan which will put each man, not where he wants to go but 
where he is needed. The first volunteers were of course the 
most patriotic and the best, and they did a noble work. But 
what was the outcome? Men who were invaluable for munition 
work or transportation or as material for officers were sent to 
the front and slaughtered at Ypres, at Loos and at Neuve 
Chapelle. After many months England awoke to the fact that 
she must, if she would win, proceed along scientific lines. So 
the munition workers were returned to their faclories, the farm- 
ers to the soil; men with superior training were made officers; 
the young and active men with few dependents were placed 
where their aciivity would accomplish the most ; local organiza- 
tions for home defense were merged in the greater scheme of 
things; slackers were made to do their duty; brave men were 
iorced to control their enthusiasm and do what was most needed 
of them. The results of this wiser policy we are to-day begin- 
ning to see on the western front. But what of the wasted 
months? The wasted lives and money and material? The 
tieedless suffering and sorrow? 

The object of universal servici is two-fold — to avoid the in- 
sidious danger of an over-large standing army, and to provide 
prompt and adequate means of defense in times of national 
peril. It is every citizen's privilege as well as duty to do his bit. 
Such a system is the only one that is just o 
dent. It is just, because every man in every si 
called on to do something in some sphere, and n 
called on for more than his neighbor under lilte 
It is democratic because it appUes to rich and poor, east and 
west, north and south, republican and democrat ; because a 
people armed both with ballot and with riile is safe from 

'From article by Anson T. McCook. National Serrice. 3:80-3. Augiut 
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tyranny and from aggression. It is efficient because each man 
is put where he will do the most good, at the work for which 
he has been trained — and universal service implies adequate uni- 
versal training. 

Universal service does not mean that every man should go 
to the front, or even that every man of a certain age should go 
to the front. Here are some of the things it does mean : 

1. Making use of the military census. Connecticut has led 
the way with the most practical step that has been taken any- 
where in the Union. By it Mr. Brj^n's "Million men" are put 
upon cards. By pushing a lever you know how many men of a 
certain age are physically fit, without dependents and not en- 
gaged in other work necessary to the United States ; you learn 
the number of trained men and the extent of their training, 
whether in military affairs or transportation, manufacture, ag- 
riculture or other necessary spheres of activity. 

2. Having secured the data, every young man who is phys- 
ically fit, who is without dependents and who is not otherwise 
needed, should be called into the ranks, while older men who 
have had sufficient training should be called out as officers and 
non-commissioned officers. 

3. Every man who is exempted because he is proficient in 
some essential occupation should nevertheless be enlisted while 
he works and so brought under the control of the Government. 
He ought to be at least as much subject to discipline and hard 
work at home as his brother at the front. 

4. All those exempted for physical disability or by reason 
of having dependents should be put at other productive work; 
or, if that la not feasible, they should pay an extra tax to help 
things along, as they can certainly afford to do. 

That is the whole story of universal service. It is a great 
principle because it is simple, fair and comprehenuve. 



WHY I FAVOR UNIVERSAL SERVICE' 

I heartily favor the President's program and shall attempt to 
set down very briefly some of the reasons which, it seems to mc, 

1 Br 7°'"' J- Rogers. Congressman from Mlsuchasetts. Addreu in 
the House of ReprcsentatiTM, April 36, 1917. Cenitewlonal Seconl 
SS^USS-?- April 26, igiT (current file). 
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make it essential that Congress should immediately put into leg- 
islation the principle of universal service. 

1. Governments do not request; they require. They re- 
quire their citizens to pay taxes for their support. They re- 
quire their citizens to send their children to school. They tell 
them what they may lawfully do, what they must do, and what 
they must not do. The principle of compulsion is as old as civ- 
ilized government. No nation could exist without it. The 
general welfare demands it in the apparently little as well as in 
the great things. But universal service may be necessary to 
save our Nation not merely from inconvenience but from anni- 
hilation. If we compel our citizens to do as the Government 
requires in the lesser things, how can we hesitate to require of 
our citizens that which may be necessary for the very existence 
of our Nation? 

2. Universal service is democratic. It puts the son of a 
millionaire and the son of a pauper upon precisely the same 
footing. It makes no distinction of class. We hear much in 
these days of "special privileges." Universal service abolishes 
special privilege. It imposes upon the rich and the poor alike 
precisely the same burden and precisely the same privilege. The 
young man whose family came to this country 300 years ago 
will march in the ranks next to the young man whose father 
came from southeastern Europe five years ago ; the man with 
ten talents will have as a tent mate him who has not apparently 
been given even the one talent; the man who has driven the 
racing automobile will find himself next in line to the chauffeur 
of a wheelbarrow. Each will learn that the other is after all a 
good sort of a chap. Class distinctions will be leveled, true 
democracy will succeed. 

3. An army raised on the principle of universal service 
proceeds upon a principle economically sound. It will in general 
exempt the married men, the older men, and the men who have 
already taken their productive place in the work of the world. 
It will take the young and unmarried man whose age precludes 
the likelihood that he is as economically important to the coun- 
try as is his older brother. A man who is married and who 
goes to the front must necessarily expect the State to keep his 
wife and children from starvation. The State will unhesilafing- 
ly assume this burden when necessary. But the unmarried man 
entails no such obligation. From the standpoint of war finances. 
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as well as from the point of view of lo^c and humanity, the 
unmarried soldier is more of an asset to the Government. From 
another economic aspect universal service is preferable. Under 
a volunteer system the Government is obliged to compete in 
wages with the wages paid by private employers. Many men 
want to be patriotic, but do not feel that they can afford to give 
up a $5 a day position to take a 50 cents a day position. A 
large volunteer arnjy can not be enrolled without large bounties 
or be maintained without high wages. An army based on uni- 
versal service will succeed without bounties and whatever the 
wages. In the Civil War the Nation alone — leaving out of ac- 
count State and local contribution — paid to the soldiers entering 
the northern army over $300,000,000 in bounties. Universal ser- 
vice would have saved this sum and made it available for 
strictly war purposes. 

4. A volunteer army would be recruited from the men who 
possess the highest sense of duty in the community; it would 
be made up of the flower of our Nation. But it would include 
very many men who should not go— should not go from either 
their individual standpoint or from the standpoint of the Na- 
tion. It would include many married men whose place is 
clearly, at the present stage of the war at least, at home; it 
would include the munition maker, (he farmer, the chemist, and 
the inventor, all of whom could serve the Natjon better than 
by enlisting, but whose sense of duty would require them to en- 
list Selective universal service will exempt the men who for 
any reason should not do the actual fighting. As I have said, 
a volunteer force is made up of the flower of the Nation, but 
that very fact makes it too costly. We do not want the flower 
of our Nation to sacrifice itself and leave the rest behind. We 
want a fair representation in our Army of all degrees of our 
citizenship. 

5. Universal service eliminates unrest. A man is told ex- 
actly what his "bit" is. If he is not called upon for service, he 
can continue his vocation with the assurance that no stigma or 
odium attaches to him — that if the Government wants him it 
will call him, and that so long as it does not call him he is doing 
the proper thing to stay where he is. The life of the whole com- 
munity, so far as humanly possible, continues without the upset 
and the fever which attend a community where each man is 
wondering exactly what his duty is. 
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6. The only a.rgument one hears advanced against universal 
service is that the spirit of 3 volunteer force is better and that 
a man ought not to be subjected to the obligation to serve. As 
I have previously said, it is hardly a valid objection to a syslem 
that it recognizes that as between a citizen and his country, as 
between individuals, it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
and that there is an obligation upon every patriotic man to serve 
at the call of his country. But aside from this, no stigma can 
possibly attach to the idea of universal service when it is the 
common lot of all. It is only when in past wars universal ser- 
vice has become necessary when volunteering ceased that odium 
attached to the men compelled to serve. If the obligation rests 
upon all, or upon all within the stipulated age limits, there is no 
suggestion or possibility of dishonor involved in the service. 
Nor will the esprit de corps be impaired by universal service. 
I need only to cite the example of France in the present war as 
proof of this. Frankly, I should like to have our entire Army 
raised on the universal service principle, eliminating even the 
volunteering fraction for which the President's program pro- 
vides. I think a mixed force is unfortunate; that the half mil- 
lion volunteer army is illogical and hampers the raising of a 
universal service force, 

7. The volunteer system as applied in England the second 
year of the war is a misnomer. It amounts to compulsion of 
the most extreme kind. The slacker is ostracized, shunned by 
his former friends, deprived of work, and frequently subjected 
to physical attack. If he enlisted under these circumstances, he 
can scarcely be called a volunteer in spirit. He is just as truly 
forced into the army as if a constable took him by the arm. 
And the worst of this situation is that the fear of these indigni- 
ties forces men to go who for many reasons should not go — 
men whose duty lies at home. 

8. The example of England has shown that it is vastly more 
difficult to change from the volunteer system to the universal- 
service principle after the war is well under way. England has 
done it because she had to do it, but it was a tremendous fight 
to bring it about. The United States will accept the principle 
to-day without very much cavil. Let us not make the mistake 
of postponing wise decision until a lime when difficulties in our 
path will be much increased, 

9. Universal service is the inevitable corollary to universal 
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military training. It is scarcely worth while to train a force of 
young men in time of peace and then let them go their way in 
time of war. When the war burst upon Europe the Swiss sys- 
tem of universal training enabled the little Republic to send 
within twenty-four hours to their several posts the 200,000 men 
who were trained to bear arms. If we train and do not require 
service, we can not stipulate in advance where Private A or 
Captain B shall go in time of emergency. We can not say that 
such and such a unit will be called upon to defend such and 
such a post. When the emergency comes we shall have to start 
in all over again, forming units of men who have been trained 
and who volunteer for service. As a matter of advance plan- 
ning and administration to meet an emergency the universal- 
service principle is vastly more efficient than the volunteer. 
Furthermore, a volunteer system in time of war is uncertain. 
External events will vitally affect its progress. No one can 
forsee a month or six months ahead what the rate of volunteer- 
ing will be. Many men may present themselves, or only a few. 
Those in charge of our military policy can not lay their plans 
with precision. On the other hand, universal service enables the 
authorities to forecast with absolute accuracy just what farces 
they will have at their disposal upon a certain date. Uncer- 
tainty is removed and efficiency promoted. 

10. Universal service operates equally throughout the sec- 
tions of the United Slates. It bears proportionately on Massa- 
chusetts and Nevada alike. The volunteer system may lead to 
much injustice and inequality. 

11. The universal service principle will mean no delay. The 
registration census can be taken and the men selected imder 
the census quite as quickly as our Quartermaster and Ordnance 
Departments will be ready to clothe and arm them. And when 
the registration census is once taken it is available for future 
enrollments. In other words, the universal service plan will 
furnish the first levy of men as quickly as we can care for 
them, and, after the first, will be incomparable more speedy and 
certain than the volunteer plan, as to which no one can ever 
predict with confidence in advance. 

12. Patriotic mothers will welcome universal service. They 
will want their boy to do his part, but they will be glad to have 
his duty— whether to go or stay^-pointed out to him in unmis- 
takable terms. They will know that the son of their ndghbor 
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owes exactly the same duty and is under exactly the same liabil- 
ity to perform that duty. The spirit of fair play is the founda- 
tion principle of universal service. 

13. I believe that in a country like the United Stales, made 
up of men of many races, many creeds, and many countries, uni- 
versal service is socially more important than in any other coun- 
try of the earth. The exchange of view will broaden and solid- 
ify our population. Universal service will help to make u^ 
truly a melting pot. 

14. Every great modern war which really tested the re- 
sources of a nation has necessitated the recognition of the uni- 
versal obligation to serve. The Confederate States of America 
adopted the plan before the Civil War had run a year; the Fed- 
eral Government shortly after. The volunteer system has 
failed whenever really tested, both in the great war of to-day 
and in the wars of the last century. 

15. The Commander in Chief of the Army and his adviser, 
the Secretary of War, the Army War College, and every officer 
now holding high position in our Army recommend the adop- 
tion of universal service. It is the business of these men to 
know whereof they speak. While their opinion should not be 
conclusive upon Congress, I think it is fair to say thai it should 
be given very great weight, and in the absence of cogent reasons 
to the contrary should control. 

Mr, Speaker, under the general leave to extend remarks in 
the Record, I append a statement entitled "Objections to the 
voluntary system," by a Canadian, Mr. Lome Mulloy, and stated 
by Commodore Jarvis, who is in charge of the recruiting of the 
Canadian contingent for the British naval service, to be the best 
article ever written upon the subject: 

Objections to the Voluntary System 
The following conclusions have been arrived at after careful 
Study of the experience gained by more than a year's work in 
recruiting men : 

I. The Voluntary System is Neither British nor French 
(a) The French method, commonly known as conscription, 
is better described as democratic compulsion or the subordina- 
tion of each to the expressed will of all. In other words, it is 
the same form of compulsion as that which compels us here in 
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Canada to pay our seH-iraposed taxes and to obey our self- 
made laws. 

(b) The British method of raising men has always been 
by the employment of the compulsory militia levy, including the 
militia ballot. Under this system each parish, town, and county 
was required to furnish its just quota. From the eligibles of a 
certain class, aggregating many times the number of the quota, 
exemptions were made in the cases of those men considered to 
be indispensable to the carrying on of business at home, while 
from the names of the remainder the necessary number was 
balloted. 

(c) With the exception of two or three companies of royal 
garrison artillery, volunteer units were unknown in the British 
Army until the middle of the eighteenth century. Upon the out- 
break of the Seven Years' War rational unprepared ness was so 
marked and popular fear of invasion so great that the Govern- 
ment in 1757 was compelled by act of Parliament to recognize 
and regularize volunteer units and to include volunteer units in 
the armed forces of the Crown. The volunteer movement, 
however, by no means displaced the compulsory militia levy, 
which was used freely throughout the Napoleonic struggle, but 
took its place alongside as an adjunct. 

As it was in the army, so it was in the manning of the Brit- 
ish fleet, and the great majority of the men who built up the 
splendid traditions of the British Navy were men who were 
sent to sea under compulsion. In fact, excluding punitive ex- 
peditions and the South African War, which was in the main 
guerilla warfare, the only war in British history in which the 
compulsory levy was not used to raise the required number of 
men was the Crimean War, in which, thou^ the militia act was 
suspended, it remained a convincing instrument; ready to be put 
into effect at an hour's notice, 
2. The Voi-itNTrtBY Svstkm is not Reliable 

History, ancient or modern, of all nations and all peoples 
does not record a single instance in which the voluntary system 
stood the test of a real war. Whenever the struggle was of 
such proportions as to require approximately the whole effort 
of a nation, some form of compulsion was found necessary. 
This is so because the volunteer system is haphazard in its meth- 
ods, uncertain in its results, and incapable of supplying the 
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steady, uniform stream of recruits necessary to create and fight 

3. The Volunteek system is a Contramction or the Nec- 

ESSASiLV Fundamental Relationship Existing 
Between the Citizen and the State 

(a) The state is an organized society of human beings, as- 
sociated presumably for their own welfare, the members o£ 
which possess a community of race, language, or ideals. 
Whether in its inception — the family, in the family enlarged, the 
tribe, or in the tribe expanded into the nation — its citizens pos- 
sess rights paralleled by responsibilities, and in the constitution 
of all States which have existed from the twilight of ancient 
civilization until to-day the primary responsibility upon which 
all citizens' rights are in common founded is the obligation to 
defend the Stale when at war. When the c 
ten this obligation is incorporated ; when the c 
written, it is basic, underlying and understood— in time of war 
the eligible male citizen must fight. 

(b) Since the basis of voluntary offering is the right to 
refuse, it follows that when the government of a country at 
war calls for volunteers to fight it is tantamount to stating 
openly that each eligible male citizen is at liberty to adopt what- 
ever attitude he pleases toward the struggle, and no moral 
obloquy can be attached to the man who decides (hat the ad- 
venture is no concern of his. In other words, a call for volun- 
teers not only g^ves a legal justification to the man who will not 
go, but it is a confession to the world that the nation is not 
wholeheartedly committed to the struggle, for the world knows 
that this method can not call forth one-half of the nation's 
whole effort. 

4. The Voluntary System is a Violation of the Principles 

OF Democracy 
The fundamental principle of democracy is the equality of 
all citizens before the law or from the standpoint of the State, 
and any burden imposed by the State must be evenly and equi- 
tably distributed over the whole citizen body. A tax of twenty- 
five mills is not laid upon one man and ten mills upon his 
neighbor, and the customs duty is strictly impartial, affecting 
rich and poor alike. 
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The voluntary system, however, discriminates drastically and 
flagrantly against the unselfish and patriotic citizen and in favor 
of the selfish man, the unpatriotic, the lover of his own ease, 
and of him who desires to remain at home and get gain. If it 
is a true democratic principle that in the raising of taxes — a 
mere matter of dollars and cents — the burden should be evenly 
and equitably distributed upon the whole body of citizens, is it 
not truer democracy to observe the same equity and equality 
when the toll to be exacted is hardship, suffering, and death? 
5. The Voluntary System Creates the Maximum op In- 
dustrial Derangement 

It is axiomatic that in war the maintenance by a State of an 
effective army in the field depends upon the husbanding of the 
economic resources at home and the conservation of the Na- 
tion's industrial or wealth- producing power. In other words, 
only a small percentage — say ten per cent — of the people can 
actually go to war. The ultimate base of the National Army, 
whether it fights on the frontier or 10,000 miles distant, must be 
the economic resources of the homeland and the wealth-pro- 
ducing power of the ninety per cent who can not go. 

This power of wealth production, therefore, must be as jeal- 
ously guarded as the strength and composition of the com- 
batant force, and on no account should we take from the for- 
mer men who are indispensable from the industrial standpoint. 

The captain of industry, the skilled mechanic, and the rising 
artisan are men of trained and disciplined minds. They know 
the meaning of self -discipline, regularity of habits, long hours, 
night study, and concentration of purpose. While these are 
precisely the benefits which military training holds out to the 
undisciplined mind, it is beyond controversy that a nation's ap- 
peal for men to fight goes straight home to the mind of the 
disciplined man, while it slips lightly off the man to whom mili- 
tary training would be a boon. This explains the universal 
complaint of manufacturers that the appeals of recruiting ofG- 
eers constantly and invariably take from them the men who are 
indispensable to the proper conduct of their business, while for 
each one taken there are five unskilled men left whose places, 
were they to go, could be easily tilled. 

The voluntary system, while discriminating between men by 
drawing largely from the more efficient and those the country 
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can least afFord to spare, is nondiscriminating as between indus- 
tries, drawing alike from the munition plant and from the dis- 
tillery, and frequently hitting more heavily those industries 
most indispensable to the Nation's economic welfare. 
6. The Voluntary System is Prodigally Wasteful and 
Riotously Extravagant 

(a) Throughout central Canada the time taken to raise 
local ball aliens has been found to be between four and seven 
months, and this is probably true of the whole of Canada. As 
against a compulsory system, which would raise a regiment in 
two weeks, there is, therefore, loss in time of al least five 
months in bringing each battalion up to the stage of mobilization 
at which point the real training only begins. Moreover, since 
the authorized full complement of officers and noncommissioned 
officers is on pay practically from the beginning, and since the 
heaviest enlistment occurs in the first two months, it is a con- 
servative estimate that the loss in money— that is, the avoidable 
expenditure incurred — can not be less than the pay and upkeep 
of the full battalion for a period of from three to four months. 
As this equals $75,0OO per month, it is evident that with the ex- 
ception of the first 100,000, men who came forward eagerly, 
every thousand men raised by the voluntary method has cost 
the Canadian taxpayer $250,000 of unnecessary expense. In 
other words, the 260,000 men thus raised have — as contrasted 
with any sane system of levying troops — cost the Canadian tax- 
payer $65,000,000 for which his only return has been the priv- 
ilege of being five months late in turning out each battalion as 
a full unit ready to commence its training. 

(b) Another cause of unnecessary expense is the large 
number of married men enlisting, ninety per cent of whom 
would be refused by any system of selection which calls the 
unmarried man first to the colors. The reason for the large 
proportion of married men enlisting lies in the fact that the 
married man is older, more thoughtful, by reason of his greater 
responsibilities, and has undoubtedly a greater stake in the war. 
The proportion in some battalions is as low as thirty per cent 
and in many others reaches fifty and even seventy-five per cent. 
Taking the low average of 425 married men per 1,000 enlisted, 
we are paying in separation allowances alone $3,000,000 per 
month, or $36,000,000 per annum, as long as the men remain un- 
der arms. 
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(c) In connection with the enlistment of married men 
there are also to be considered patriotic funds, pensions to the 
widows, and the financial obligation of the State in reference to 
the children of such men who may be killed in action or totally 
disabled. These children must be reared to the age of eighteen, 
and we are therefore obligating ourselves for the future ex- 
penditure of many millions, reaching forward over a period of 
from one to eighteen years. 

(d) In addition to this there is the not inconsiderable ex- 
pense of so-called whirlwind recruiting campaigns being con- 
ducted spasmodically in every part of the Dominion of Canada. 
Speakers, bands, and escorts must be transported; press, bills, 
and bunting must be used in abundance ; clerical work, halls, 
motor cars, liveries, speakers' hotel expenses — returned soldiers 
are frequenlly on salary— must all be provided for; and the 
people pay. In fact, it is a safe estimate that the man power 
and the money now used in the undignified attempt to raise men 
would, if properly controlled, raise, equip, and maintain an- 
other division on the firing line, 

7. The Volunt.vry System Produces the Maximum of 
Ineffectives 

Since youth is an idealist and maturity is thoughtful, appeals 
from the platform and the press are being daily responded to by 
boys of sixteen and seventeen and men between fifty and sixty 
years of age, both classes, in their desire to serve, adjusting 
their ages to meet the requirements of enlistment. 

Commanding officers of many local battalions inform me 
that these classes aggregate as high as ten per cent of the total 
enlistment, and by some they are placed at twenty per cent. 
The inevitable result of this will be the weeding out later of 
thousands of men, and boys who will prove physically incapable 
of standing the strain of thorough camp training, but who, 
nevertheless, have been in the pay of the country for from five 
to ten months. 

Recapitulating 

The so-called volunteer system — it is the precise antithesis of 
system — is neither British nor French; it is not reliable; it is a 
denial of the basic responsibilities of citizenship ; it is undem- 
ocratic; it creates the maximum of industrial derangement; it is 
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wasteful and extravagant; it results in the minimuin of effec- 
tives Eind the maximum waste of valuable time. These things 
being so — and these things ought not so to be — it seems to me 
that to continue on these lines is an evidence of moral weakness 
and insincerity on our part, and it is little short of sheer hy- 
pocrisy on the part of our press and our public men to proclaim 
to the world that we are in this stru^e to the last man and 
the last dollar when the world knows, and we ourselves know 
that the first step in a sincere altempt to put even half our 
strength into the struggle would be a classification of our indus- 
tries and registration of our man power. Some form of au- 
thoritative selection is necessary not for the purpose of drag- 
netting the country for men to fight, but for the purpose of con- 
serving our wealth -producing powers and putting into the field 
in the most expeditious manner the most effective force com- 
patible with this main object. 



RAISING ARMIES' 

A close study of volunteering reveals not merely its disad- 
vantages, but still more emphatically its delusions. The absence 
of a conscription law merely lets loose a crowd of other com- 
pelling forces, which lash with scorpions where the law uses but 
rods. Scorpions, that is, for the sensitive, while the toughened 
go scot free. The first call for volunteers in a great national 
emergency brings out the adventurous and devoted who really 
want to fight. They amount to about one per cent of the pop- 
ulation. Many of them ought not to go. Generous of them- 
selves, they sacrifice families and positions where many of them 
would be more useful than at the front. They contain among 
them a large proportion of the spiritual and intellectual cream 
of the nation. The choicest are plunged into those holocausts 
which lack of experience provides at the beginning of each war. 
When Ihey have gone, begins the process of rasping the nerves 
of those who do not want to go, who are willing but not anxious 
to go. Orators and preachers, press and posters make life a 
burden. Vituperative spinsters and senseless but entrancing 
chits of girls gall those who should go and those who should 

'From aiticle by Carl Russell Fish. Nsw Republic. 10:319-10. April 
14, 1917. 
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not, alike. They have no regard for family burdens, for the 
reticence that causes men to conceal a physical disability. Like 
hornets they sting the slackers in a service which other prop- 
agandists, pursuing other methods, are representing rather as a 
reward than as a duty, and using all the pigments of Aristotle 
to paint as it isn't. The state, having left to the individual the 
decision of the momentous queslion of where he owes his duty, 
stimulates the tormentors who make an intelligent decision im- 
possible. All the license of unbridled individualism riots 
through a close-knit community where each bitter speech and 
ill considered slur gains force by endless repetition. And yet 
this process fails of the necessary efficiency. The sensitive, the 
vain, the morbid, and many of the conscientious yield, but the 
obstinate resist. They are married and all the unmarried have 
not gone, they are thirty and all those of twenty-five have not 
gone. Shall they go for a pittance when fortunes are making 
at home? They voted against war, let those who favored it go 
first. Carried to the extreme pitch of virulence, with patriot and 
fakir working side by side, with all the apparatus of modem 
publicity, these "free will" agencies seem able to add from five 
to six per cent to the original one per cent. A sense of injus- 
tice keeps many a brave man and good soldier from the field. 

In many cases the percentages mentioned should be enough, 
and I long clung to the idea that selection by such natural 
processes would be the result of natural conditions, and that, 
therefore, it would respond to the needs of readjustment in a 
nation at war, that industries not needed would furnish the re- 
cruits, that war industries would check the tide of enlistment by 
higher wages. The total failure to find a superior flexibility un- 
der the volunteer system has not converted me to socialism. 
Natural forces require time to work out their adjustments; war 
demands quick adjustment. I now marvel at the results at- 
tained by such a process, rather than feel surprised that those 
results do not surpass or equal those where the adjustment is a 
matter of law. And how natural are those processes? The 
crowd that jeers the slacker takes less account than the law of 
the economic need for those they jeer at, they cheer to the skies 
many in uniform who should be at desk and forge. The fear 
of a man that his wife will not respect him is more potent than 
the arguments which intelligence marshals to Weep him at home. 

War is for everyone a period of tense nerves, the mere nerve 
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strain breaks many in home and camp, millions are near the 
breaking point. Is it efficient to add to the peak load that every 
thinking individual is carrying, the necessity of deciding how he 
can best serve his country, at a time when he cannot know the 
conditions which should control his decision, and must decide in 
a din? The cost o£ a volunteer system in wasted nervous en- 
ergy at a time when all nervous energy is needed, is of itself 
enough to condemn it, now that we possess a government com- 
petent to take the burden from the individual. 



VOLUNTEER AND CONSCRIPTION SYSTEM' 

Capt. Benson. With regard to our experience on the other 
side, we did, as you know, start with the volunteer system. We 
went through various stages, each stage entailing a long discus- 
sion and considerable delay, and no doubt cost the lives of many 
men and a great deal of money. I think it is generally accepted 
over there to-day that if we had gone in at first for universal 
obligation we certainly would have been in a better position to- 
day. The democracy of England really forced on this universal 
military obligation. We do not like calling it conscription over 
there. There were about five reasons, 1 think, that forced it. 
The first was that the democracy there argued that the State 
gave equal privileges to every man and that the obligation 
should also be equal, and that the voluntary system savored of 
privilege, because A and B come up and enlist and C and D do 
not. The argument was that why should A and B bear an 
obligation that C and D do not bear when their privileges of 
citizenship are exactly alike. That was one of the greatest 
arguments, and that was forced chiefly by the Labor Party and 
by the mass of public opinion. 

The second reason was that it was evident after a time that 
universal obligation secured infinitely greater efficiency because 
the State, if it has every man of military age under an obliga- 
tion to do his duty by the State, can tell him exactly what to 
do; and under our volunteer system at the beginning of the war 
thousands of men from the coal mines, the shipbuilding yards, 
mechanics and farm laborers, enlisted and went out. Those men 

'United Statw. Congre 
lit Seuloo. Volunteer and 
mlttee on Mililarr Affairs. 
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were skilled to a very great extent. Afterwards, when urgent 
necessity for those men came, we had to withdraw a great many 
men from the front line and bring them back to the workshops 
where they were urgently necessary. Of course, under a system 
of universal obligation the State can simply say, "You Stay in 
the workshop, and you go." In other words, A and B were 
very often the coal miners and the farm laborers, and C and D 
were perhaps men selling ribbons in a woman's dressmaking 
shop where they would not have been missed nor upset the mili- 
tary effort. 

The third point was economy; and this, as a matter of fact. 
came under my own view. Very often A and B, who enlisted, 
were married men with long families, while C and D were single 
men, say. While those men were on service the State had to 
pay separation allowances and dependent allowances for A's and 
B's wives and children and dependents, and those allowances 
were a very serious factor. In fact, it was laughingly said that 
if a man only had enough children his pay would be as much 
as the pay of a general, and that was a factor that had great 
weight. In one case I was told to enlist a squadron for certain 
purposes, and these men were just civilian laborers. They were 
given twenty-five shillings a week. The very day we put them 
into uniform, on account of the fact that it was under the vol- 
unteer system and we took all men who came, married or sii^le, 
the pay list went up the very next week by eighty-seven per 
cent on account of the separation allowances for children, etc 
There is no doubt about the efficien.cy and economy of the sys- 
tem of universal military obligation. You can then choose the 
single men and reject the married men with targe families and 
big dependencies, and if a man is injured, in the case of a sii^e 
man you have no separation allowances to pay to his wife and 
children, and if he is killed you have no pension to pay. It is 
very, very extravagant, they found in England, to take any man 
who comes, because you will not be able to pick and choose, and 
the only way you can pick and choose is simply to say, "You 
are all equally liable." 

The fourth thing which I think drove the people to it was 
continuity of efFort, and that was a very important thing. They 
have found during the war that there was always in England an 
anxiety as to how many men you could get at a certain time, 
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and I think undoubtedly that affected some of their efforts. If 
we could have pressed home our advantage with a large number 
oi men, we might have been very much better off, but as it was, 
you had to look at the recruiting, and you would sec in the 
papers that the recruiting was bad or good this week. When 
the Zeppelins came over Scarborough, or something of that sort 
happened, it would be good. By universal obligation you can 
look down your list and groups and categories and say that on 
January I 1 will have so many men if I want them, and it is a 
very great thing for military effort to have such continuity, so 
you can look ahead and make your plans, just as it is, as you 
gentlemen know, in any other business, if you can only look 

The fifth reason was that a great many men would go be- 
cause they were forced by public opinion to go, and very often, 
as 1 have said, married men who perhaps ought not to have 
gone enlisted. There were other men who did not go, and they 
were called slackers ; but a great many men were called slackers 
who were not slackers at all. They said that the unmarried men 
ought to go first. Now, since we have had in England universal 
obligation to serve, the word "slacker" and other terms of op- 
probrium of that kind have disappeared. Every man goes when 
he is asked to step in and fulfill his obligations (n return for the 
privileges he has received. 

The sixth point is equal distribution of effort and obliga- 
tion. In other words, we know that in some districts, which I 
shall not name, recruits have come in to a tremendous extent, 
and they would always come in from those places that had been 
bombarded by Zeppelins, while other districts would not send 
any recruits at ail. I imagine that you would find the same 
condition in this country. By bringing in this universal obliga- 
tion, it means that you can have an equal distribution of effort 
and obligation throughout the whole country, and you would be 
meeting the situation fairly. I think that that is really the feel- 
ing that forced the democracy of England to claim this uni- 
versal obligation from the Government and it is now working 
absolutely well. While there were many people who were very 
much against it at first, I think now the people arc overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of it. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE IN 
ARGENTINA' 

In Argentina the idea of universality is not incompatible 
with the idea of liberty. Citizenship in a republic carries with 
it responsible duties as well as irresponsible privil^es and ex- 
emptions. And in Argentina the people long ago voted not to 
leave the performance of the duties of citizenship to the whim 
or the varying sense of duty of the individual. They voted to 
make such performance incumbent by law upon all alike, ac- 
cording to the practice as well as the spirit of true democracy. 

In the United States we have the same convictions. The 
payment of taxes is not left to the undefined, patriotic impulse 
of a volunteer, and the State, many years ago, decided that ed- 
ucation should not be left to the whim of the individual but 
should be compulsory for all. 

Now, curiously enough, this basic idea of the State insisting 
upon the minimum quality of its citizenship was transplanted in 
1868 from the United States to Argentina by the patriot Sar- 
miento who, while Minister at Washington, was elected Presi- 
dent of the southern republic. Sarmiento brought with him and 
introduced during his administration throughout all Argentina 
the law of compulsory education. A large part of the territory 
(of Argentina) is still elusive. Illiteracy still exists there, about 
twenty-five per cent., but it is illegal, not administratively ac- 
cepted as it has come to be in Mexico or in Haiti, or za it per- 
sists to the high percentage across the Andes in Chile, in spite 
of the efforts of an enlightened Government. And further- 
more, illiteracy is disappearing from Sarmiento's country like 
snow from the foothills of the Cordilleras in the spring sun- 
shine of sub-equatorial October. 

But Argentina went further with her insistence upon re- 
sponsible citizenship. In ign, the exercise of the suffrage was 
made compulsory. Every male citizen of voting age has got to 
vote if he can get to the polls or be carried there. Argentina 
believes that in a republic an election ought to mean an actual 
s of opinion by the entire electorate. Universal exer- 
of the suffrage was a natural and immediate outgrowth of 

From article by George Marrin. World'i Work. 33:181-91. Febrn- 
1917. 
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universal military training and seivice that were established by 
law in 1901. 

Taking Count of the Nation's Slock 

Every native or naturalized citizen of Argentina, at home or 
abroad, on reaching the age of eighteen years must be enrolled. 
The Federal Executive Power takes charge of this national en- . 
roUment which, as already explained, serves at once as a regis- 
tration of voters and national defenders. A given individual, if 
at home, is enrolled in one of the five military districts into 
which the fourteen states and ten territories of Argentina are 
divided. If he resides abroad he is enrolled in his Consulate, 
for the Government follows him with precision wherever he 
may wander. With the exception of these consular registra- 
tions abroad, the general enrollment is entirely in charge of the 
military authorities, who are counted upon to get more thor- 
ough results than a civil census provides. 

Their operations are carried out in accordance with the laws 
of 1901 and 191 r, by the provisions of which every citizen of 
military age was recorded, subsequent enrollments being pro- 
vided for within three months after each citiien should have 
reached eighteen years of age. 

There are many sensible exemptions from the law of mili- 
tary service; there are none from the duty of enrollment. The 
Government insists upon having accurate information. For ex- 
ample, no omission or error in enlistment can justify the lack 
of fulfilling the obligations of military service; citizens failing 
to comply with the regulations for enrollment are regarded as 
infractors of the law and required to perform service in the 
ranks of the general army for one year besides the time of ser- 
vice required by law. If the malefactor is more than forty-five 
or less than nineteen, and therefore useless for alt classes of 
service, he is required to pay a fine of 100 pesos ($50,). Even 
an enrolled citizen who changes his domicile and fails to notify 
his military district within four months of such change is fined' 
twenty pesos ; parents, teachers, or guardians who do not loy- 
ally comply with Section S of the law. which requires them to 
furnish information to their district enUstment offices as to the 
enrollment of their minor sons, pupils, or wards, are also fined 
twenty pesos. 

Such fines are consequent on the evasion of the law by the 
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dtizens to whom it applies, but corresponding fines are also at- 
tached to evasions or incompetencies in the administration of 
the law by those in authority. For instance, the omission on the 
part of the Chief of a Military District or enlistment office to 
enroll a citizen, thus enabling him to elude military service, is 
punishable by a fine of lOO pesos, if the offender be a civil func- 
tionary, and by military discipline, in the event of his belonging 
to the army. 

The Spirit of Ike Law 

The character of all penalties imposed for infractions of this 
universal law are very significant. Throughout the law, the pur- 
pose of the Government is very clear; they are not seeking mili- 
tarism, but efficient service, and so the penalties are not so 
much punitive as they are constructively serviceable. Wherever 
the culprit is able to serve, infringement of the law is made 
punishable by maximum instead of minimum service. Thus 
the working of the law, so far as training is concerned, is apt 
to make at least as good a soldier out of a shirker as out of a 
responsible patriot. In the same spirit, the entire proceeds of 
all these fines collected are devoted to the purpose of developing 
target practice, which is obligatory not only on the annual con- 
tingents drawn from the enrollment lists but also on all phys- 
ically able male citizens remaining over from the sarUa. 

It is this spirit which made the law at once popular and 
keeps it so. The same spirit is manifest in other provisions of 
its working. In the matter of exemptions from liability to ser- 
vice, for example, the law is most liberal. Naturally those are 
exempted who on account of sickness or physical defect art 
unfit to serve. The natural or legitimate son of a widowed 
mother who contributes by his labor to her support or to the 
support of a father seventy years old is exempted and so is a 
brother supporting by his labor minor brothers, orphans of his 
own father and mother, or invalid brothers or sisters. Mem- 
bers of the public administration of the Nation and of the 
provinces, governors and secretaries of Federal territories go 
free during the term of their function or office, as do all mem- 
bers of the regular and secular clergy, although backsliding 
from this last category is provided for by requiring every cx- 
ecclesiastic. who for any reason whatever shall g^ve up his high 
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calling before attaining the limit of militarj' age, to perform the 
r^futar military service. 

But generosity is not slackness. Even the properly exempt 
from service must do their bit by contributing a military tax 
toward the national defense. This tax is paid in the ingenious 
form of a special stamp, furnished by the War Department, 
which is attached to each man's exemption papers. Every total 
exemption record granted to a citizen called to serve in the 
standing army carries a stamp of the value of twenty-five pesos 
($12.50) ; exemption from the reserve is sanctioned by a twelve- 
peso, from the national guard by a six-peso, and from the ter- 
ritorials by a two-peso stamp. It frequently happens that a man 
exempt from service is too poor to pay the military tax without 
real hardship, and in every such case the law again mercifully 
frees him, safeguarding this charity by requiring a written 
declaration of inability signed before the Board of Exemptions 
by two witnesses of known responsibility, who are bondsmen to 
the extent of the specified liability for fraud. 

And all the money paid in by military taxes, like the pro- 
ceeds from enrollment and service penalties, goes into the gen- 
eral revenue to be placed entirely at the disposal of the War 
Depariment for rifle practice and military athletics. In a bene- 
ficient and a patriotic sense the Argentine Government gets its 
citizens both coming and going. 

The Working of Ike Law 

On the basis of the enrollment lists, then, but two years after 
their enrollment the youth of Argentina go up in annual em- 
bryo armies to the sorleo, or military drawing of lots. Between 
50,000 and 60,000 of this twenty-year-old material matures an- 
nually, from which available total 30,000 men are chosen each 
year for the army and navy. The selection is made in this way; 
the number of conscripts which each military district is to fur- 
nish having been determined, these are distributed proportion- 
ately among the various counties or divisions which belong to 
each district. 

On the 15th of October in each year all the men of that 
vintage present themselves at their respective enlistment offices, 
which have been advertised several weeks ahead. It is an occa- 
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sion of the utmost seriousness and fonnality, always observed 
in public. Suppose we are in the town of Arrecifes, in Mobiliza- 
tion District 13, of the Second Region. In the presence of the 
Class of 1916 a lot of numbered boUllas (balls) equal to the 
total enrollment of twenty-year-old Arrecifes that year are 
placed in a big crystal bowl. From this receptacle a sub- 
ordinate official draws out at random one by one the bolUlas, 
singing out in a loud voice each number he reads. Recording 
clerks enter these numbers opposite the alphabetical list of 1916 
Arrecifes, the first number drawn corresponding to the first 
name on the list, while others note on the enrollment registers 
the new number which the sorieo has attached to each man. 
No. 458 on the original enrollment, for example, might be No. 
18 on the sorieo list and by the same token be drafted into the 
navy. 

When the entire drawing ,for the region Is completed the 
highest numbers are assigned to the navy until each division or 
county in a given region has supplied its quota. Out of the re- 
maining numbers enough are assigned to the army in the de- 
creasing order of their numbers until its quota has been sup- 
When all the drawings have been made, covering the entire 
class for that year, and the lists assembled at headquarters, the 
first 8,000 of the new enumeration according to the sorteo are 
drafted into the navy for two years. Those coming next in 
order on the new Usts, to the number of 18,000, are incorporated 
in the standing army for one year. In Argentina, as well as 
everywhere else, it takes just about twice as long to make a use- 
ful man-o'-war's-man as it does to turn out a soldier. 

The numbers above are not hard and fast; they are those at 
present in order, but the annual contingents drawn, both into 
the army and navy, may be at any time augmented if the appro- 
priation law so prescribes. It will thus be seen that Argentina 
has for the present decided that she only needs to take each 
year for her army and navy about 30,000 of her available 
twenty-year-old sons out of their civil occupations for intensive 
training. But the remaining fifty per cent, of those available 
each year do not go scot-free. Every one of them is obliged to 
shoot a certain number of rounds at target practice annually, In 
some one of the hundreds of rifle clubs all over the country, 
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each undergoes regular medical inspection, and each has equip- 
ment and kit set aside for him in his respective district. In any 
given year, according to this system, the standing army is com- 
posed of the S.ooo professional soldiers — staff and line officers, 
non-commissioned officers, signal corps men, bands, etc. — and 
the 18,000 conscripts of that year, a total of 23,000 men actually 
in continuous and active service at any time. 

The Army of the Nation 

The entire military establishment they call, "The Army of 
the Nation," for it is the available strength of the whole nation 
armed for defense ; the nation in arms, if you will. 

Everybody in Argentina, therefore, from eighteen to forty- 
five is a soldier and so considers himself. The army of the na- 
tion is composed of ; 

(i) The Army of the Line 

(2) The National Guard 

(■3) The Territorial Forces 

These divisions correspond in general to those of most of 
the European nations, the basic idea of which is that every in- 
dividual shall have passed through a similar minimum training, 
the three distinctions being based upon age and presumable fit- 
ness for service. Thus the Army of the Line is made up of the 
standing army of 23,000 as already defined plus the nine classes, 
from twenty-one to thirty, which have already in succession 
passed through their year of intensive service. These nine 
classes constitute the immediately available reserve of the 
standing or permanent army and they arc maintained at a 
reasonable pitch of military efficiency by the obligation to serve, 
during the nine years of their reserve duty, m four periods of 
mano:uvres with the regular army. Two of these periods are of 
a month each ; the others, a fortnight apiece. 

By the working of this plant the Argentine people can 
mobiliie at any time of emergency an able-bodied army of 
185,000 soldiers between the ages of twenty and thirty fully or- 
ganized and officered. In order that this force shall remain per- 
fectly homogeneous and act as a unit, every man in it, from the 
moment of his enrollment at eighteen until the completion of 
his thirtieth year of age is, so far as his military function is con- 
cerned, directly and exclusively under the Federal Government 
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A Real National Guard 

In the Argentine Republic what they call the National Guard 
corresponds to the French Reserve, the German Landwehr, or 
the Turkish Redif. It is made up of all the classes between 
thirty and forty years of age, with the commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers of the reserve. This force has a tactical 
organization corresponding exactly to that of the Army of the 
Line but each one of the fourteen provincial governments (cor- 
responding to our states) takes care of everything relative to 
instruction and organization in its respective jurisdiction. 
Buenos Aires is the centre of a federal district corresponding 
to the District of Columbia, which includes Washington. That 
military area, together with the national territories, remains un- 
der the direct authority of the National Government. 

When officers and privates of the reserve reach the age of 
thirty they pass in a kind of citizen wave into the Guard of the 
Nation. During their ten-year period of national guardianship 
in their various states they are called four times to the colors 
for periods of instruction and manceuvre of not more than 
fifteen days each, when the National Government again assumes 
complete direction of them with responsibility for their sub- 
sistence. 

At forty the National Guard, still under separate state re- 
sponsibility, passes again in annual contingents automatically 
back into the Territorial Guard for the last five years of mili- 
tary responsibility under the law. By this time gaps will nat- 
urally have occurred in their ranks and the filling of these gaps 
is provided for by appointments and details from the great 
background of those left over from the sortco — available rifle- 
men and men who have passed examinations qualifying them 
for commissions. This is a rich background. When the pres- 
ent final draft of the general law went into effect in igii rifle 
clubs were already organized in eighty-eight colleges, universi- 
ties, and academics, and in 1915 the number of civilians who had 
qualified as marksmen had grown to the very reassuring num- 
ber of 313474. 

Leaving these civilian minute men entirely out of account, 
the Republic of Argentina in the event of war can call to the 
colors 350,000 trained men. These men have been trained at a 
n of dislocation of the nation's social and industrial life 
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so slight as by common consent to be negligible. The burden of 
military service, cheerfully borne, falls first upon those most 
able to hear it and who most ably can perform it — the young 
men between twenty and thirty years of age. The year of in- 
tensive service comes at a time when the vast majority of these 
young men have not acquired the responsibilities of marriage 
nor of business. 

The idea of a citizen volunteering to defend his country is 
fast passing into the limbo where it belongs. Twenty nations in 
Europe, belligerent and neutral, have abandoned it, Australasia 
has abandoned it, and so have Japan and the three largest re- 
publics of South America. But there is a proper use of "volun- 
teer" in the military and national sense, and that is in the choke 
of a military profession. Chapter 9 of the Argentine mili- 
tary law provides that there shall "be in the standing army 
5,000 volunteer soldiers." In order to attain the rank of lieu- 
tenant in the army a young man must have passed four years 
in the National Military School at Buenos Aires, which corre- 
sponds to our Military Academy at West Point. Those men 
make up the guiding intelligence of the army. Every one of 
them is a "volunteer" in the Argentine acceptance of that term. 

A great many other "volunteer" officers are admitted to the 
reserve in the grades of first or second lieutenancies who have 
qualified for those positions through courses in the civil uni- 
versities and colleges, backed up by a commuted period of a 
few months' service and vouched for by mental and physical 
examination. In order to reach the grade of major and be- 
yond, every candidate for promotion must have passed cred- 
itably through two or three years of additional study in the 
Army War College. In this way the Government insures a 
high type of military intelligence in its staff officers and higher 
field commands. 

Volunteers also enhst for the non-commissioned service, for 
which they are thoroughly prepared in a special school which 
gives them a training only secondary to that in the Argentine 
West Point. 

Another liberal working of the military law accepts volun- 
teer service from one up to five years and provides for the re- 
tention until the age of sixty of those who can pass periodical 
tests of efficiency during that period. 
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CONSCRIPTION IS UNDEMOCRATIC 

For the purpose of making their hateful scheme more ac- 
ceptable to the masses, the militarists have brought forth the 
claim that conscription is democratic; that it is a burden 
shared equally by all the people; that it promotes equality. 
To coat the bitter pili, they make the specious plea that as 
public defense is the duty of all, conscription laws will se- 
cure that the pains of performing that duty be equally 
shared by all. They assert that conscription, is democratic. 
It is with this phase of the question that I wish specifically to 
deal. 

Who Favors Conscriplionf 

First, I would inquire, Where does the demand for com- 
pulsory service come from? What influences are back of the 
agitation which would in time of peace make us a nation in 
arms? Does it come from the friends of the people, from 
those who have concerned themselves with the welfare of 
common men? Does it come from those who have proven 
their faith in democracy? Or, on the other hand, does it 
come from those who hate the rule of the people and would 
delight to thwart it? Who are they that are carrying on this 
agitation and seeking lo convince America that compulsory 
military service is democratic? 

I call the roll of great democrats and humanitarians, those 
who have battled for political freedom and the rule of the 
people, who have striven lo elevate the condition of labor, to 
make the lives of women and children and the voiceless 
under half of humanity brighter and happier, who have 
labored for peace, who have recognized man's duty to his 
fellow man in the universal brotherhood. No answer comes. 
Out of all the leaders in efforts to ameliorate the condition 
of mankind, no one answers in behalf of a system of con- 
scription. To the contrary, with one voice they unite in de- 
nouncing it. 

■ From address by G«Drg« Huddleston, Alabama, In tbe Hodae of 
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Where, then, docs the support for this odious system 
come from? What classes favor compulsory service? I 

The military satrapy. Officers of Army and Navy, repre- 
sentatives of a system which is the very antithesis of democ- 
racy, an organization dependent upon a multitude of ranks 
in which each station adulates its superiors and despises 
those below il, which has its very breath of life in distinc- 
tions, differences, and their insignia, which finds its oppor- 
tunity in increased numbers and has its honors and emolu- 
ments augumented by every humble private who may be 
brought into the ranks. The mihtary system, with its mani- 
fold gradations, with its iron discipline, which has as its ideal 
the making of a senseless human machine with which the 
superior may work his absolute will; where the dangers and 
hardships are borne by the inarticulate men in the ranks and 
the honors and rewards are enjoyed by the wearers of gold 
lace and epaulets. 

The great financiers. Owners of railroads and ships; cap- 
tains of industry, who have heaped their millions out of the 
sweat of the masses, and who desire patient and docile ser- 
vants in their industries; men of groat wealth, who hold in 
their hands the capital of the Nation; who are seeking in- 
vestments in the weak and undeveloped countries of the 
world, where they may fatten on concessions of mines and 
railroads; who are demanding the open door for investment 
and exploitation in China, though it involve fighting a bloody 
war 6,000 miles from our shores; who plan the financial con- 
quest of Mexico and South America; who would send the 
American flag into the remote corners of the world so that 
rich profits may be brought home to their cofTers; these men 
who hate democracy, who fear it, who with their vast wealth 
are chiefly interested in preserving the established order, 
with a free hand to monopoly and exploitation. 

War traffickers, munitions makers, builders of ships for the 
Navy, and contractors for Army supplies. Those who coin 
their profits out of human blood and suffering, who owe their 
affluence to the great tragedy, battle; men who, masquerading 
as patriotic societies, have fomented the fears of the people. 
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have financed moving pictures to terrorize the people, and car- 
ried on a Nation-wide propaganda for vast increases in Army 
and Navy in order that they might sell their wares. 

The parasite press. The corrupt newspapers, preachii^; the 
doctrines of reaction; subsidized by selfish interests; echoers of 
all the undemocratic voices in our country; pandering to the 
selfishness of the small percentage of our people who aspire 
through wealth and prestige to rule over the many; drawing 
their support from the classes, and always insidiously seeking 
to discredit the common people, to make them ridiculous, and to 
destroy their influence ; always the advocates of capital in its 
disputes with labor ; always praising those of place and im- 
portance and spitting upon the humble and unfortimate. 

Sycophants and snobs. All those who hang upon the coat- 
tails of the great and imitate and praise wealth and power 
wherever it is found; aristocrats of new-found wealth and 
ephemeral prestige, scorners of hard hands and soiled clothing, 
the would-be elect and privileged. 

I would not charge all who favor compulsory service as be- 
longing to the classes I have denounced. No doubt many un- 
selfish and patriotic men favor conscription, have been con- 
vinced that it is necesasry; hut in the main these have been 
misled by a false propaganda. The agitation has had its source 
and mainspring in the selfish and undemocratic classes. 

I speak in scoffing words of those who favor the new policy 
of conscription, but my bitterness is only forensic and super- 
ficial. I do not hate them. Many of them are not conscious 
of their undemocratic tendencies. They are clutched in the 
grip of their environment, associations, and selfish interests, 
and do not realize where the road leads to. Again, many of 
them are sincere in thinking with Carlisle that the world ad- 
vances through its heroes and that the masses are of little 
worth. They would not have America a democracy ruled 
equally by all its citizens. They regret that we have no aris- 
tocracy, no class privileged by law, which would give greater 
stability to society. I do not hate them, but I abhor their 
opinions. 

Conscription Destroys Personal Liberty 

Compulsory service, to be effective, requires the subjection of 
conscripts to many months of training, preceded and followed 
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by systematic registration so as to know where each man is at 
any moment and what his movements are. From the birth of 
the unfortunate designed for conscription, the Government must 
lay its hands upon him, direct his movements and training, so 
that at the age for service he may be brought forward in the 
best possible shape, spiritually and physically, to be placed in 
the ranks. This necessitates constant supervision over his life. 
It would regulate residence, occupation, schooling, mating, and' 
every detail of his life up to the period of service, and even 
aftenvards, so long as the conscript is subject to be called to the 
colors. Such a system is wholly incompatible with the freedom 
of action constituting personal liberty. It is intolerable to a 
lover of liberty and wholly inconsistent with the spirit of 
democracy and self-government. 

Exemptions to Privileged Classes 
The plea for conscription is based on the assumption that the 
dangers and hardships of service would fal! equally upon all 
alike. This is a false assumption. To the contrary, experience 
in conscript countries has shown that the privileged classes 
escape service through exemptions, substitutions, and evasions, 
while the hardships of service fall only upon the masses. Always 
the influential classes are able to escape the meshes of conscrip- 
tion laws fay exemptions granted to educated classes and upper- 
class callings and by other privileges obtained by corruption or 
favoritism. Even in Germany in 1913 only 53 per cent of the 
male population of active service age were in the armies, while 
in Spain, Austria, Russia, and all other conscript countries, ex- 
cept France, the percentage under arms was much smaller. 

It is one thing to pass conscription laws; another to enforce 
them. Always it is easier to enforce the laws against the poor 
and humble. If any may escape their meshes, it is the classes 
having wealth and influence. Let no hard-handed workingman 
expect to find the son of the capitalist serving alongside his son 
on terms of equality, A way will be found to avoid that. As a 
last resort there are unmerited promotions and soft places to be 
found, perfunctory duties to be performed, easy clerkships, and 
such like. The toil and the drudgery, the digging and the sweat- 
ing, that will be reserved for the sons of the masses. 
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Army Democracy 

By the very nature of military organization it is antagonistic 
to democracy. It is the antithesis of equality. It has its mul- 
titude of ranks, each requiring unquestioning obedience and 
respect from its inferior. The ramifications of station extend 
from the commanding general down through a mystic maze of 
subordinates to the humble heutenant who, while poor indeed, 
in the estimation of oflicers of high rank, is removed by an 
immeasurable gulf from the enlisted men, who in turn grade 
from supercilious sergeant majors through numerous carefully 
ranked petty officers down to the despised private. It is impos- 
sible that there should be any democracy, for there is no equality. 
Even among officers of equal rank the senior is the superior. 
The gulf that yawns between the lowest commissioned officer 
and the enlisted man of whatever rank is so wide that even 
under the military laws of our own country, a democratic 
country, should the enlisted man upon provocation, no matter 
how great, so much as raise his naked hand against an officer 
he may be punished by the penalty of death. 

There can be no equality in hardship and danger in the Army, 
because on an average i out of each 15 is a commissioned officer 
who has never served as a common soldier; a commissioned offi- 
cer who has been exempted from conscription in order that he 
might be trained as an officer, who is a professional soldier 
chosen for position of command not upon democratic lines for 
merit, but because he belonged to a rich or influential family and 
was able to get himself chosen or to enjoy superior opportunities 
of education which qualified him for a cadelship. Even under 
our present system the cadetships at West Point and Annapolis 
go to the upper classes. It is practically impossible for the sons 
of common men to enter the sacred precincts of the academies. 
Where the sons of the people have sufficient political influence 
lo secure the nominations they are confronted with entrance ex- 
aminations such as only boys who have had the best educational 
advantages can pass. The educational tests for admission are 
so exacting that few, indeed, are the high-school boys who can 
meet them without a special preparatory course. It is the 
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customary thing for boys who have influence enough to get the 
nominations to be notified months in advance in order that 
they may take a special course of preparation for the entrance 
examinations. The masses can not afford to give their sons 
these educational opportunities, and the result is that they are 
almost wholly excluded from the Academies and have no oppor- 
tunity to become officers. 

With compulsory- service laws where it appears that all young 
men are to be forced into the Army, the pressure for appoint- 
ments as officers will greatly increase, and the standards be- 
come more arbitrary, and closer and closer will be shut the door 
of admission of the sons of the masses into the exclusive circles 
of the Army and Navy. We will then have our military aris- 
tocracy of Army and Navy officers, powerful, jealous, and 
, narrow minded ; hating democracy and warring upon it with 
every impulse ; separating themselves still more from the masses 
and thoroughly saturated with contempt for the man in the 
ranks. This is Army democracy! 

The Army officer is a professional soldier. The existence of 
the Army is his necessity. He is not a two or three year con- 
script upon an equality with others but is trained for his life's 
calling. Also, the period of compulsory service will not afford 
sufficient time for training noncommissioned officers, so that 
we must have sergeants and corporals who are professional 
soldiers following the business as a calling and for what they 
can get out of it. We may expect tliese professional petty offi- 
cers to be even more harsh in discipline and more overbearing 
toward the young conscript privates than the commissioned 
officers. That brutality and oppression toward the privates will 
be the common practice can not be questioned by anyone familiar 
with the conscript armies of Europe, Including officers, com- 
missioned and noncommissioned, substantially one-third of the 
Army will be professional soldiers serving for rewards and 
emoluments, to two-thirds young conscripts serving because they 
are forced to do so. There can be no democracy, because there 
is no equality, the privileges, honors, and rewards being reserved 
for the one-third and the hardships and drudgery for the two- 
thirds. 
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MiUTANCY V. Democracy 



The spirit of the Army and Navy is undemocratic They 
are inherently the most undemocratic institutions in America, 
and must of necessity remain so. Their teaching is all against 
democracy. Democracy teaches equality, that one man is the 
equal of another; militancy teaches that there is no equality 
between men, and that the gradations of rank represent condi- 
tions of real worth. Democracy uses reason ; militancy, author- 
ity. Democracy is the rule of the majority; militancy, the 
arbitrary rule of one supreme head. Democracy gives respect 
to merit ; militancy, to rank. To think for one's self and to act 
on the dictates of conscience are the highest attributes of a 
democrat, but in military life adherence to such principles brings 
punishment swift and terrible. 

Molded by democracy, man is reasonable, kind, and just; 
shaped by militancy, he is machinelike, emotionless, and severe. 
Nations trained in democracy take on aspects of amiability and 
the higher courage ; trained in militancy, they are divided into 
the domineering, officious, and self-assertive officer class and 
the servile, docile, and enduring conscript class. Conscription 
makes war on democracy, it destroys democracy, for it splits 
society into a multitude of classes and castes in which each is 
sure of his position, and there can be no change. The young 
conscript at the critical time, when his mind and will are form- 
ing, is placed under the dominion of those whom he must 
accept as his superiors; irrespective of their worth, is bent to 
their will, is trained to recognize differences in rank and to 
accept them as all- important, and to obey the commands of 
authority as justified under all circumstances. He is trained 
to respect and support conditions as they are and to accept and 
defend the established order. That conscription might make for 
stability and order there is little doubt. That it thwarts prog- 
ress, stupefies the imagination, dulls initiative, and molds the 
citizen for civil life as dull, docile, and submissive must also 
be admitted. 

The picture I draw of the effect of conscription on civilization 
is not imaginary. The effects I have pointed out are to be 
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observed in the countries of Europe where the system has been 
tried. In those countries in which the most thoroughgoing 
systems of conscription have been enforced we find society least 
democratic. We find that the rule of the few is best estab- 
lished and most secure. We find the people divided into a multi- 
tude of petty castes, ranging from the supreme civic and social 
head down to the humblest bearer of the nation's burdens, each 
class worshiping the classes above and despising those below. 
We find society so subdivided as to require the services of an 
expert in order to properly seat guests around the table. Wc 
find those even o£ high station quibbling with each other as to 
who shall pass through a door first, and when a question is 
asked of two workmen on the street there is a precedence to 
be followed between them as to which shall answer it Each 
petty grade has its insignia, which it jealously guards; and so- 
cial life as a whole seems to be based upon an un comprehensible 
system of medals, ribbons, buttons, and decorations. Do we 
wish to import such a civilization into America? It is the nat- 
ural outcome of compulsory service. 

No Equality Under Conscription 

Under conscription laws the burden of military service does 
not rest equally upon all. It rests at a given time only upon 
those of the age for active service, say, for illustration, from 
twenty to twenty-two. All above, that age escape, yet those in- 
nocent youths have least at stake of any members of society. 
They have neither property nor families to defend. If, for il- 
lustration, we should now adopt conscription laws all above the 
age of twenty-two, all mature men, all men o£ property and 
families, would escape service. The hardship would tall solely 
on the young. True, if we should adopt conscription as a 
permanent policy, all hereafter on attaining the age of twenty 
would have to go through their period of service; but upon en- 
tering upon such a policy what justice or equality is there in ex- 
empting all above the age of twenty-two? Should we not 
rather require them to bear their part of the burden of service? 
Should we not seek a fair percentage of all up to the age of 
forty-five who may be physically fit and require them to do their 
part in our system of militarism? To place the whole burden 
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on the immature young man is most undemocratic, for its es- 
sence is inequality. 

Burdens of Government Should Go With Benefits 

The plea that conscription is democratic is based on the as- 
sumption that the duty of public defense rests with equal weight 
on all. This I deny. Some citizens have much less interest in 
the public defense than others, they have less at stake, less to 
defend. The ravages of war outside of the horrors of the ac- 
tual battle field fall chiefly upon property. Civilized armies do 
not make war upon noncombatants, and the chief fear of an in- 
vasion is for the destruction of property, which the invaders 
justify as necessary for the weakening of the resources of the 
enemy. We read of invasions and bombardments, with the con- 
fiscation of property, destruction of cities, and sinking of ships. 
The capture of a city does not mean the massacre of the people, 
but may mean the burning of buildings and the levy of tribute. 
The conqueror of a nation does not carry away its population 
into slavery, he exacts indemnity. 

In the main and in final effect, wars are over property and 
for property. The man of wealth has everything to lose — his 
liberty and in addition his prestige and his property. The poor 
man has nothing to lose but liberty, and what is liberty worth if 
he must give it up in time of peace to a system of conscription? 
He might better take his chance and remain undefended to sur- 
render to the first aggressor, for in the end he would only lose 
his liberty, and that he must lose at the beginning in a system of 
conscription. 

All of this shows that the duty of public defense does not 
rest equally upon all. It is, of course, the duty of the humblest 
man to defend his country with his life if necessary, but the 
man of wealth owes the same duty, and in addition he has the 
added measure of duty growing out of the fact that he enjoys 
the privileges that come out of affluence. I hold that the wealth 
of a nation should bear the chief part of the burdens of govern- 
ment, and that they should so far as possible be removed from 
the backs of the poor. This applies not merely to taxes but to 
the duties of government which must be performed by the indi- 
vidual. As between the rich and the poor the duty is not equal, 
because the benefit is unequal. 

A system of public defense by conscription, even in time of 
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war, is inherently undemocratic, even if the burdens should be 
laid equally upon rich and poor alike. The rich enjoy more 
benefits of government than the poor and should give more for 
them. When it is merely their lives that they hazard and their 
comforts that they sacrifice as soldiers, rich man and poor man 
have contributed equally, yet in the preservation of order, the 
administration of justice, the protection of property, and the 
escape from the payment of war indemnity, the rich enjoy im- 
measurably greater benefits than the poor. If it were a matter 
of hiring soldiers for public defense, no one would argue that 
the poor should pay as much as the rich. Personal service rests 
upon exactly the same basis. 

It is clear that the burdens of government should be shared 
in the measure in which its benefits are enjoyed. It is sound 
democratic doctrine that public revenues should be derived from 
those best able to pay, and that taxes should be levied on prop- 
erty and not upon men. Of course, the payment of revenues is 
the least of the burdens of government. The increasing purpose 
of enlightened statesmen is to relieve the necessaries of life 
from taxation, for the necessaries are consumed by all, rich and 
poor alike, and to look for revenues to the luxuries and to the 
nonessentials of existence. In line with this enlightened policy, 
the burdens of war and preparation for war should be placed 
upon those best able to bear them, upon property, upon luxury. 
This principle is in direct conflict with the philosophy of con- 
scription. Conscription places the burden of public defense and 
preparation therefor upon men equally per capita as a poll tax 
would be laid. A system of hired soldiery would place the bur- 
den upon property where other tax burdens are placed. Hence 
it is that conscription, the equal per capita sharing of the burden 
of public defense, is undemocratic in its very nature, for democ- 
racy demands that the burden of public defense shall be in pro- 
portion to the benefits derived from it. 

Another reason why it is democratic that the wealth of the 
country should sustain its army and navy is that these instru- 
mentalities arc not only chiefly for the protection of wealth but 
the interests of wealth are most likely to cause war. I am not 
so cynical as to accept the argument that as a rich Nation we 
should fear an attack by impoverished European nations at the 
close of the war. I do not fear that any nation will turn pirate 
and robber and seek to despoil America. But, granting the 
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argument, it is not our people as a whole but certain indi- 
viduals among them who are rich. It is said that two per cent 
of the population of the United States own more than sixty per 
cent of all our wealth. Therefore an attack by a pirate nation 
for the purpose of robbery would be an atlacii not upon the 
common people but upon those who have amassed the fortunes. 

Apart from this idea, our Array and Navy are chiefly desired 
to support a foreign policy of aggressive commercial expansion, 
for high financiering in the Orient and South America, and for 
the exploitation of mines and railroads among weak and unde- 
veloped peoples, thereby bringing us into sharp competition with 
the greed of European financiers. It is felt that our trade and 
financial interests will conflict with those of other nations and 
that war is a possible result. If our citizens will mind their 
home affairs and American financiers will confine their rapacity 
as heretofore to exploiting our own people and our own re- 
sources, there need be little fear of a war. But it is for capital 
that we must haiard the chance of war. Though not well 
known, it is nevertheless a fact that those back of our move- 
ment for preparedness have not been inspired by the fear that 
we may be attacked. Its real basis is in the desire to enter into 
competition with the plutocrats of Europe in the plundering of 
weak peoples and undeveloped countries, and this it is thought 
may lead us into war or to the necessity of being able to bully 
our way through. Now, then, since wealth has made the Army 
and Navy necessary, why should not wealth pay for it? If 
wealth has caused the need for soldiers, why should the com- 
mon people, who have nothing' worth while to gain from the 
venture of over-sea development and competition, bear the 
burden ? 

Outside of the classes looking for promotions and profits, 
the demand for conscription comes chiefly from the big taxpay- 
ers, not from the farmers, merchants, and home-owning classes, 
but from the big business and financial interests. Members of 
this class are above the age for service themselves, and they well 
realize that means will be found to exempt their sons. They 
would place the burden of service upon the masses, yet go free 
themselves. What can be worse tyranny than to seize upon the 
common man and subject him to a harsh military discipline and 
to the risks of war in order that he may defend a country to 
which he owes scarcely anything, while the wealthy, who owe 
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comfort and happiness to the State, are not called upon to risk 
anything for it? What a mockery to speak of such a system as 
being democratic! 

The militarists, in their demand for conscription are inspired 
by motives which are not to their credit; the professional mili- 
tary man, by the desire for promotion and the elevation and 
security of his calling; the war contractors, by hunger for prof- 
its in outfitting ships and supplying armies; the financiers, by 
the desire for opportunity for speculation at home and abroad ; 
captains of industry and exploiters, for the influence that iron 
military discipline will have in making their victims docile, 
obedient, orderly, and respectful, to authority ; reactionaries, in 
order to distract attention from humanitarianism and the 
amelioration of the condition of the masses, so that the pendu- 
lum may swing back to the gqod old days of twenty to thirty 
years ago of the unchallenged control of caste and privilege. 

Cheap Soldiers Wanted 

Apart from the considerations I have named, the agitation 
for conscription is based on the supposed need for more sol- 
diers. It is claimed that we need a standing army of 1,500,000, 
with reserves of 1,500,000 more. Advocates of conscription say 
that such numbers of men will not voluntarily enlist. 1 quite 
agree with this contention. No such immense armies can be 
raised in times of peace by the methods now used, but there can 
be no doubt that armies of reasonable proportions may be en- 
listed if we are wiUing to pay soldiers what they can earn in in- 
dustry. Right here is the real reason for the agitation for con- 
scription, though it is not often voiced. Conscription will give 
us cheap armies. Vou do not need to pay a canseripl anything. 

The militarists say that it would bankrupt the Nation to en- 
list big armies in competition with industrial wages. That is 
what they want — cheap soldiers. Again they would place the 
burden upon the poor. It is the way they have to obtain forced 
public service without paying adequate wages. Another undem- 
ocratic principle is thus exposed, for the wealthy can better 
afford to serve without wages than the poor young men who 
may have helpless parents dependent on them. I say that if the 
big taxpayers want armies, they should be made to pay for 
them, and the wages should be equal to the earnings of industry. 
We can enlist all the men we want if instead of paying them $15 
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per month we pay tljem $40 per month. For the current year 
Congress appropriated over $360,000,000 for disbursement by the 
War Department. Of this more than $20,000,000 went to com- 
missioned officers and only about the same, amount to private 
soldiers. The pay of the private soldier was a minor item. 
Why not multiply it by three or four if we want a big army? 
Why not give the big end of the disbursement to the thousands 
who carry the guns instead of to the few who wear the swords? 
Our people are not lacking in patriotism. They are willing 
to serve when the need for service comes. They decline to en- 
list for the purpose of creating vast standing armies in times of 
peace, for they know that instead of big armies guaranteeing 
peace they tend to provoke war. One of the chief reasons why 
self-respecting men do not like to enlist in the Army and Navy 
is the undemocratic air that the,y are compelled to breathe. Free 
Americans are not willing to endure the superior airs of the 
average military officer. 



MAN POWER AND MONEY POWER' 

An Open Letter Addressed to Messrs. Victor F. Lawson, 

Julius Rosenwald, Frank G. Logan, H. S. Vail, H. M. 

Byllesby and IVilliam Wrigley, Jr. 

It is stated in the press that you, millionaires of Chicago, 
have each contributed $5,000 toward a fund to be used "for the 
purpose of securing legislation for universal compulsory mili- 
tary service." In common with many other Americans, you be- 
lieve that the national security of this country requires for the 
future a condition of trained and organized readiness, on the 
part of all its citizens of military age, to meet the emergency of 
war ; that the duty of preserving the integrity and the honor of 
the State comes before all other duties, and that the State is 
therefore justified in requiring by compulsion the service of its 
dtiiens to that end. 

Without questioning this belief or the reasoning and motives 
upon which it rests, it is high time that the conventional habit of 
considering "universal compulsory military service" in terms of 
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man-power only should be emphatically challenged. It must 
surely be evident today, even to the meanest intelligence, that 
modern war and preparations for war are dependent upon 
money no less than upon men— that, indeed, either one of these 
factors without the other is for the most part useless. Just now 
the most exigent problem in every European chancellery is the 
problem of finding sufficient money to keep the insatiable war 
machine in motion. The able-bodied youth of Europe are today 
under arms almost to a man; but the no less essential resources 
of money have still to be mobilized piecemeal by anxious Min- 
isters of Finance, wondering desperately from day to day if the 
towering card-house of national credit will be equal to the next 
strain that must be put upon it. With infinitely greater force 
than in those ancient times when the adage had its birth is it 
true today that money is the sinews of war. 

Thus it must be plain that the programme which you advo- 
cate, relating as it undoubtedly does to man-power only, is one- 
sided and inadequate. You hold that the old method of volun- 
tary recruiting is obsolete for the future needs of this country — 
that men must no longer be merely invited or urged to train for 
and participate in war, but shall be required to do so under 
sternest compulsion of the State. For precisely the same reason, 
and by precisely the same sanctions, should our government 
adopt 3 similar innovation in its method of securing the no whit 
less essential material necessities for war and war preparations 
— it should discard the outworn voluntary system of raising mil- 
itary revenue, and require instead that the private financial re- 
sources of its citizens be placed unconditionally at its disposal. 

The demand for "universal compulsory military service" is 
in effect a demand that the young men of our land be compelled 
to fight, and if need be to die, whenever the United States shall 
become involved in war. And they shall be compelled to do this 
regardless of whether or not the cause in which they must 
hazard iheir lives approves itself to their individual consciences; 
regardless also of the fact that for many the required killing of 
their fellowmen would be accounted a harsher evil than to be 
killed themselves. You who ask these sacrifices of body and 
soul on the part of others, what sacrifice do you propose for 
yourselves? Your age undoubtedly exempts you from the en- 
forced military service which you advocate. But you are all 
men of large wealth; and so, though you cannot make the 
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supreme sacrifice which you demand o£ others, the way of lesser 

sacrifice is still open to you. You can give, not your lives, but 
your fortunes. 

It is customary for the rich to imagine that in time of war, 
by payment of special taxes and subscriptions to war loans, they 
do in effect place their money at their country's disposal. But 
the taxes are of slight account in relation to the bulk of their 
wealth, and as for the loans — it is patriotic sacrifice which we 
are discussing here, not the investment market. What should 
we think of the "patriot" who, as a condition of serving his 
country on the battlefield, should require ironclad governmental 
guarantees not only that his body be immune from the slightest 
injury in battle but that his general health for a stated term of 
years after the war should be actually superior by a fixed pro- 
portion to what it was when he enlisted? Yet this, if the terms 
were capable of realization, is no unjust analogy to the case of 
that other "patriot" who, possessed of the wealth which his 
country requires for its self-preservation in war-time, allows 
that wealth to be used for national purposes only under strict 
bonds that it be returned to him within a stated period, and that 
he be liberally rewarded for its use meanwhile. Patriotism wUh 
a five per cent attachment is somehow not the sort of patriotism 
which most of us like to associate with the ideals of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln. 

Nor may the argument for conscription of money be vitiated 
by maintaining that the man who is compelled to fight for his 
country does not necessarily give his life — that his chances of 
escaping death or serious injury are at the worst perhaps four 
to one. The vital point is that he must take the chance, what- 
ever it is ; he is required to risk his life and health, often his 
soul as well, for "the good of his country," Were the chances 
merely even, indeed were death or serious injury a practical- 
certainty, would there on that account be any the less need for 
his sacrifice, or any the less compulsion in forcing him to the 
battlefield? 

The issue is clear. Justice and expediency alike demand that 
the enforced mobilization of money should accompany the en- 
forced mobilization of men — without governmental promises of 
reward or restitution in either case. Just as the old system of 
wheedling and cajoling men into the army is deemed to be ob- 
solete and inadequate, so is the old system of bribing money into 
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the war-chest not only obsolete and inadequate, but demoraliz- 
ing as wcU. While money and human life can never rightly be 
placed on an equal plane of values, it is intolerable that human 
life should much longer continue to be placed on a lower plane 
than money. 

The demand for sacrifice that does not also emhody the offer 
of sacrifice is necessarily open to grave suspicion. As wealthy 
men exempt from military duties, do ypa pledge yourselves to 
support the just and necessary principle that the "universal com- 
pulsory military service" which you advocate shall apply not 
only to human life (the lives of other men) but to private 
wealth (your own wealth) 7 



CONSCRIPTION IN PEACE TIMES' 

The Army Reorganization bill as reported by the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs is as significant from an indus- 
trial as from a military point of view. In truth it is an under- 
statement to say that certain unobtrusive provisions of the mea- 
sure concern the economic development of the country much 
more intimately than they do the rational defense against some 
externa! enemy. For that reason, if for no other, the proposal 
which is now being advocated by Senator Wadsworth and op- 
posed by Representative Mondell, Republican leader in the 
House, should be clearly understood by all those citizens who 
would preserve the United States as a land of individual free- 
dom. 

Two arguments have risen to the surface of the discussion 
of the Army Reorganization bill. The first is that presented by 
its advocates. In a word it is "Now or Never." If this oppor- 
tunity is lost, say those who support Senator Wadsworth, it may 
never again be possible to write such a measure upon the statute 
books of the nation. This line of reasoning ts not the most per- 
suasive conceivable. If the merits of the Senate proposal are 
real, the American people can be relied upon to act wisely even 
though haste is foresworn. If, on the other hand, the good 
points of the bill are overbalanced by its evils, surely nothing is 
to be gained by thoughtless action. 

The chief argument so far advanced by those who agree 
'Br Williun L. Cbraerj. Sofyej. 43:575-8- Febnuiy 14, 1910. 
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with Representative Mondell in opposing the bil! is that of econ- 
omy. These say, not without reason, that taxes are high. They 
assert that governmental economy is of first importance at this 
particular moment in our history. Without retrenchment, it is 
argued, it is futile to hope for any lowering of the burdensome 
cost of living. The passage of the Wadsworth bill, they say, 
will call for enormous expenditures. The precise cost is de- 
batable, but the opponents of the measure are convinced that it 
will be not less than a half a billion dollars from the very outset 
and probably more. 

Neither the importunate plea of those who say "Now or 
Never" nor the argument of the opposition who urge the uni- 
versal desire for public economy goes to the heart of the mat- 
ter. If the Army Reorganization measure were as necessary as 
those for whom Senator Wadsworth speaks think it is, it might 
be cheap at any price. If it is as dangerous as others believe it 
to be, it ought to be rejected on its proved demerits. For it is 
undeniably freighted with consequences of the highest import 
to the welfare of our nation. No single measure except a decla- 
ration of war has perhaps contained within itself surfi moment- 
ous implications of change. 

Not without guile, in this su^ested reorganiiation of the 
army, two far reaching policies are offered. These are : 

1. The establishment of a system of universal military train- 

ing. 

2. The enactment of a permanent draft system. 

Were the measure to be accepted by Congress, further dis- 
cussion either of universal military training or of conscription 
would be vain. The choice would have been made and the con- 
sequences would have to be endured even though these rendered 
the industrial workers of the nation infinitely more servile than 
any plan for compulsory arbitration or the abolition of trade 
unionism could possibly effect. 

It should be recognized at the outset moreover that the en- 
actment of a draft system in peace times for peace purposes is 
a very different thing from the approval of such a system for 
the emergency of war. During the World War no other 
method of distributing the burden of national service seemed 
practical. The American people accepted for the purpose of 
overthrowing the German autocracy the draft act. Defeating 
HohenzoUernism, however, is one thing; choking off industrial 
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evolution is quite another. Americans who were willing to 
make any sacrifice to thwart the will of German militarism, by 
flie same token, refuse to set up a system, which whatever its 
immediate purpose, could only have the effect of preventing the 
economic development of the country along the lines of Amer- 
ican political theories. 

In that sentence which authorizes the President "in national 
emergency" to require the registration of male citizens and 
residents between eighteen and forty-five the secret of the Mili- 
tary Reorganization bill is revealed. A national emergency is a 
flexible phrase. When in 1910 the French railway men struck 
Premier Briand called the railway workers to military service. 
The strike was effectually broken. That is one way of handling 
industrial questions. Another way is to forbid trade unionism. 
Still another is to enact laws for compulsory arbitration. A 
fourth is the system to which America has been more or less 
committed. That consists in ascertaining what are the causes, of 
dissension and in dealing with the causes. In his message to 
Congress last December, President Wilson aligned himself with 
those who believe in ascertaining and in removing the causes of 
industrial unrest rather than in repressing their manifestations. 
It is indisputable that these sections of the Wadsworth measure 
could be utilized to suppress any expression of the grievances of 
workers. 

In truth the industrial rather than the military aspect of 
world affairs offers the principal excuse for the consideration of 
such a measure as the Wadsworth bill at this time. Whatever 
the arguments for universal military training and for conscrip- 
tion were prior to the World War it is certainly obvious that no 
foreign enemy has either the resources or the will to invade 
America at the present time or in the immediate future. The 
strength of the American navy is greater than that of any con- 
ceivable invader. Germany was the enemy which compelled 
France to adopt conscription. Universal military service saved 
France and Europe against Germany. France, however, vras 
preparing against a known enemy. Against whom must we 
mobilize our entire manpower? 

Germany had no enemy threatening invasion. The men who 
claimed the God given right to rule Germany, however, foisted 
conscription upon the empire. None can now argue that con- 
scription saved Germany. It did not even preserve the eco- 
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notnic or the social status quo within the nation. The part 
which conscription played in the final overthrow of the Hohen- 
zollems and vanquishment of the German nation was indeed 
preeminent. The possession of unneeded military power hred 
that lust for aggrandizement which obtained its ful! expression 
when the Kaiser forced war upon the entire world. German 
conscription created aggressive imperialism and destroyed the 
feudal autocracy which expected to benefit by it. If the United 
States were in the position of France after 1870 universal mili- 
tary training and conscription would be perhaps inescapable. 
The only rational explanation of military policies such as those 
offered by Senator Wadsworth lies therefore in the domestic 
rather than in the foreign field. 

It is a curious time for the United States to consider em- 
barkation upon such a sea of trouble. The overweening mili- 
tary power of Europe lies in the dust. Out of tfie destruction, 
the League of Nations, weak perhaps, but comparably no 
weaker than was the confederation of the Thirteen Colonies, is 
emerging. Methods of maintaining the peace of the world are 
being developed. European nations which because of utter fear 
of invasion were compelled to accept conscription are preparing 
to give it up. The war against war has been won, the method of 
mutual reduction in armament having been provided in the 
structure of the League of Nations. The determination of na- 
tions associated with the United States to reduce their military 
forces has been plainly expressed. Should we cooperate with 
them in reducing the size of armies or force them to meet a new 
competition? 

WHY WE MUST WIN' 

Proponents of the Chamberlain bill and similar measures 
never claimed any advantage for their schemes during the pres- 
ent war. Their propaganda showed frankly enough that they 
want universal service as an antidote or smotherer of social fer- 
ment, as a means of inculcating respect for things as they are, 
of teaching our young men to obey without question the orders 
of their superiors. Their program, however, has its affirmative 
side. The latest annual report of the American International 
Corporation shows its amazing progress in the acquisition of 

> Public. tt:33s-6. Much 16, ipiS. 
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holdings and privileges in South America and in Asia. This 
group represents a coming together of our most powerful 
monopolists for economic aggression in the foreign field. Their 
leader, Mr. VanderHp, delivered a speech in New Orleans two 
years ago in which he spoke with scorn of a Government that 
would not protect the property rights of its citizens in Mexico. 
The American International has given more than one indication 
that it is more interested in opportunities for profitable under- 
writing, for the capitalization of contracts and concessions, than 
in mere tasks of construction or the actual exchange of prod- 
ucts in foreign trade. It probably would repudiate the sugges- 
tion that more is expected from the Government than a friendly 
interest to be exhibited by agents of the State Department in 
countries where concessions or contracts are at stake. But it 
apparently believes that such expressions would be more potent 
if they came from a power that was armed to the teeth. So 
much tor the prehminaries of doing business abroad. Later, 
when American interests are developed and become "vested," 
they will expect protection against revolutions or "unreasonable" 
foreign governments. 

England's slums have shown us just how much the common 
man has to expect from the sort of national greatness involved 
in the dreams of these men. Their dreams fall short of the 
Prussian standard in only one respect ; they have not yet made 
the Slate their own. They still prefer to act independently of 
the State, using it merely as a servant useful in getting and 
maintaining privileges. If they were wise even in their own un- 
wisdom, they would adopt the Bismarckian program. Instead 
of opposing all schemes of social insurance and similar enter- 
prises in governmental welfare work, they would get behind 
them, supplementing military service with a program of scien- 
tific housing and rationing that would tend to keep the masses 
not only subservient, but well fed and contented. And the next 
step would be to take over the State as the supercorporation. 
We have such a tendency to keep in mind in connection with 
state socialism. There is nothing in our form of government 
to prevent it, except our policy, inadequately carried out. of uni- 
versal compulsory education. And that is in some danger from 
the influence of agencies like the Rockefeller Foundation, whose 
huge subsidies subtly influence the decisions of the bodies that 
govern our universities and our educational a 
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DISARMAMENT AND PEACE 

SHORT WAY TO A LONG PEACE' 

The experience of Tusculum, of Pennsylvania, of Luxem- 
burg, under widely dissimilar circumstances, goes to prove 
that the disarmament of any State, though neighboured 
by potential enemies amply armed, is the most effective policy, 
not only for the preservation of the lives and properties of the 
citizens, but also for the perpetuation of the state itself as an 
institution. The reason is that warriors, wlietlier civilized or 
barbarous, are useless as instruments of policy unless they can 
commit violence, and they do not — perhaps cannot— commit 
violence where none is offered. True, they will destroy a whole 
town where only a few shots have been fired from a window, 
for it is of the very nature of war that the innocent suffer as 
well as, or instead of, the guilty. Scarborough is bombarded 
because some gentlemen in London declared war on Germany, 
and it is suggested that a number of other persons should 
"avenge Scarborough" by killing people who had nothing what- 
ever to do with the bombardment. But there are limits to the 
inevitable inaccuracy of warlike reprisals. When some refugees 
were talking with Mr. Norman Angell in France, one who had 
been particularly violent in his denunciation of German barbari- 
ties, and who had been discussing what to do with wife and 
children, said "Of course, if we could find an open town that 
would on no account be defended, the women would there be 
perfectly safe," Civilians in an invaded territory are always 
instructed in compliance to the laws of war, to give no provoca- 
tion to the enemy. In this case modern States actually enjoin 
non-resistance as a duty upon the great majority of their sub- 
jects, for even rulers know that a unanimous body of non-com- 
batants is as the air invulnerable and blows against them are but 
malicious mockery. 

Preparations for defense are dangerous to those who make 
cr. IS p- Nalional Labour Preee, M»n- 
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them, because the wit of man has not yet devised a defensive 
scheme which cannot be used, either by itself or in combination 
with some other apparatus (which may be owned by the same 
or some other party) for the purpose of attack. Hence these 
chronic misunderstandings and suspicions of the armed peace so 
accurately laid bare by Nietzsche. The outstanding lesson of 
the documents of 1913 reproduced in the French Yellow Book is 
that Germany was afraid of the French defences, while French- 
men lived in terror of the defences of Germany. The existence 
of the like feeling in all countries is the explanation of the 
present running amok of the nations. To every one of them — 
perhaps even to their military leaders — the war is one of de- 
fence, and those whose mobilizations or ultimatums seem to 
constitute them aggressors have only attacked because they 
thought it essential to their safety or their victory to strike first. 
If it is our duty to defend ourselves, we must do it as efficiently 
as possible, and that usually means adopting what the military 
men call the "offensive — defensive." 

There may be some who fear that if England were de- 
fenceless she too would become — like China, for instance — a 
field for foreign capitalistic exploitation. A glance at Europe 
as we knew it before the war should dispel that illusion. Here 
were a dozen countries, differing widely in Iheir military power, 
and the weaker ones were not joined to either of the two great 
alliances. The capitalists of most of these countries held in- 
vestments, and even predominant interests in companies which 
operated in every part of the whole European area. There were 
German coal mines in Kent, English gasworks in Berlin and 
Antwerp, German, French and British companies earning divi- 
dends in Russia and in Italy. There was, in fact, international 
free-trade in capital, and nobody has suggested that it was 
owing to the military power of any of these states that its cap- 
italists were enabled thus to operate beyond its frontiers. They 
did not require diplomatic support in Europe. They already 
liad all that it could have ^ven them — public order in the coun- 
tries where their interests lay, and the same facilities as the 
native capitalists for investment and exploitation. It is not be- 
cause of China's military powerlessness, but because of her eco- 
nomic backwardness that foreign capitalists, assisted by diplo- 
mats, have been able to prey upon her. Among European 
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!s only in Russia and the Balkans, which eco- 
nomically as well as geographically, lie between East and West, 
that diplomacy and capitalism have played in some degree the 
same part as in "undeveloped" lands. And it was to a large 
extent the war-like fears of the peoples of Eastern Europe that 
gave Weslem "high finance" its opportunities to exploit them. 
The connection between the Triple Entente and investments in 
Russia is no secret, and the peasants of the Balkan Penninsula 
are still in debt to Krupp, Creusot, and their associates for the 
very efficient display given a couple of years ago upffi their 
'liberated" soil. 

Agreement or no agreement, one nation must, wholly or 
partially, disarm before another. When one Power has dis- 
armed, an agreement, if it seems desirable, will be easy enough 
to arrange, but so long as a nation that wishes for disarmament 
believes that nothing can be done without a treaty, it will wish 
in vain. Its fear and suspicion will keep it armed, and its arms 
vrill keep its neighbor armed. The numerous local truces that 
the soldiers arranged on Christmas Day seem always to have 
been preceded by a few men on one side showing themselves, 
without their rifles, above the trenches. In one exceptional case, 
where they made an agreement, six Frenchmen and six Ger- 
mans popped up simultaneously and immediately disappeared 
again. The soldiers who took the initiative in disarmament had 
become so accuslomed to danger that the additional risk in- 
curred in getting out of the trenches scarcely troubled them at 
all. When we who stay at home have as completely lost our 
fears, disarmament will be as easy for our nation, and will be 
followed as surely by international fraternisation and by J^ee- 
ments that will be kept. The soldier's way of killing fear is 
not open to us but there is a better. We have but to clear our 
thinking from the passions and excitements that falsify it, and 
discover our fcllowmen by inquiring of our own hearts, A little 
use of reason, and the armies and navies will melt away. This 
is more feasible than any "naval holiday" or treaty scheme, 
which could only be arranged, if at all, by the leaders of those 
very classes, who, as diplomats and armament managers are 
strongly interested against it. The initiative in disarmament is 
as completely in the power as it is in the interest of the British 
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BALANCE OF POWER BY DISARMAMENT' 

Balance of Power differs from a world federation, or world 
republic, in that its power is negative and not positive. It tells 
each nation what it shall not do, not what it shall do. It does 
not order a nation to be a democracy. It tells it what it shall 
not do even if it is a democracy. It does not order it to pay 
taxes. It tells it what it shall not do with the taxes paid. It 
does not order a nation to bring on an army or navy to enforce 
a law. It tells the nation not to have an army or navy. 

The thing that we want nations not to do is to appropriate 
money for war purposes. We want universal an ti- preparedness. 
This is disarmament— that is, limitation of armaments. And 
this is the amount of money each nation shall appropriate for 

When these nations get together to stop this war and settle 
the terms of peace, they should, after disposing of existing 
armaments, set a hmit on the amount of money that each one 
shall appropriate or spend for war purposes. This means future 
limitation of armaments. 

But this is not enough. We cannot be sure that each nation 
will limit itself to the amount allowed. And we know that con- 
ditions will change so that the next year, or the year after, or 
years ahead, different limits will have to be set. We know, too, 
■ that when the nations once separate after terms of peace are 
settled each nation can go ahead as it pleases and no nation can 
be called down unless the others frame up an alliance. 

So, before these nations separate, they should stipulate, a^ 
one of the terms of peace, that they shall all meet again once 
each year, and shall each year agree on the new limits of money 
for that year which each shall be allowed to appropriate or 
spend for war purposes. 

When they meet each year they should meet for this purpose 
alone. They may discuss anything they want to discuss— an- 
nexations, civil war, neutrality, international law, anything. But 
they shall act on only one thing— the limitation of money to be 
appropriated by each for military purposes. They can frame up 
any combinations or alliances they please across the table. 

■ From article by John R. Commons, Frofeesor of Politics! Econon*, 
University of Wisconsin. American Review of Keviews. 57;iJ7-8. Feb- 
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This vote is not a vote. It is an unanimous agreement. No 
nation is compelled to attend nor to agree. It can protest but 
stiU agree. It can withdraw if it does not agree. Two or more 
can form an alliance and withdraw together. But, if any nation 
docs not attend or does withdraw, it gives notice of just one 
thing; it intends to exceed the limits set by the others on the 
amount of money it is going to spend for war purposes. 

And this is not a declaration of war. It is just timely 
notice that it intends to declare war, or to force the others to 
declare it. It gives the others plenty of time to declare war on 
it before it can get ready. 

The others can decide what to do at least a year, and indeed 
several years, before the offending nation and its allies, if it has 
any, can build ships and guns, get explosives or anything in suf- 
ficient quantities for modem war. 

The others may decide to squeeze instead of fight. They 
may bear down or shut down on the money market; they may 
set up discriminatory tariffs; they may start al! kinds of boy- 
cotts; they may, as President Wilson suggests, close the seas 
against the offending nation ; a thousand and one kinds of pres- 
sure they could bring to bear if they wished and were able. 

But these other methods of enforcing the limitation of arma- 
ments would all be handled outside the annual conference. Each 
nation is free to squeeze or fight, to do it alone or in alliance 
with others. Just one thing the annual conference can do as a 
warning to the nation that withdraws or is expelled. It can 
raise the limits on armaments for the other nations, if they feel 
that the squeeze is not enough and they must get ready to fight. 
But they will have plenty of time to do either. 

There are not many details to work out in advance for this 
particular ParUament, The only essential thing is to fix a cer- 
tain date when the conference shall meet each year and to 
designate the nations each year that shall meet the next year. 

Secret Diplomacy 
The annual conference takes no action on any question ex- 
cept military expenditures. It may discuss other questions but 
not act upon them. They will all play their part in making up 
the final agreement. Annexations, colonies, tariffs, neutraliza- 
tion of canals and highways, treaties, concessions, spheres of in- 
fluence—every one of the "stakes of diplomacy" — every one of 
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these economic issues which drive nations to armament — will be 
discussed or not as they see fit. And every one of them will be 
indirectly affected by the vote that limits the military expenses 
of any country interested in them. 

In fact, this is the great thing to be accomplished by the an- 
nual conference on military expenditures. Every nation must 
show its hand. If it does not, the others may cut down its limit 
of expense, and then, if it withdraws or is expelled, it gives no- 
tice of what it expects to get by diplomacy, backed by prepara- 
tion for war. If it does not withdraw and is not expelled, then 
it gets by diplomacy only what it gets by negotiation or arbitra- 
tion without a threat of war. 

The two go together. Secret diplomacy is hold-up diplo- 
macy. Not, of course, those preliminary "conversations" where 
diplomats feel each other out, but those secret agreements 
whereby they commit their countries. Hold-up diplomacy is 
war or preparedness for war. Give the nations an equal voice 
in limiting preparedness, and their diplomacy must be open and 
voluntary. They may agree to conciliate or arbitrate their dif- 
ferences, if they find that they cannot get ready to fight. 

Hitherto conferences of the nations have been called to- 
gether at the end of wars, or when some one or more nations 
insisted on it. and there have always been obstacles and delays 
in getting together. But make disarmament a fundamental is- 
sue, and an annual conference for this purpose is inevitable. 
Secret diplomacy cannot keep secret when all the nations meet 
regularly to hold each other down. 

Competitive Armaments 

Hitherto the balance of power between nations has been 
fought out after the money had been secured and spent for war 
purposes. Let it be fought out before the money is collected 
and spent, and it will be fought, if necessary, in courts of ar- 
bitration and conciliation — on "scraps of paper," not on battle- 
fields. 

Like everything else, a necessary thing works badly because 
we do not know for sure that it is necessary and so do not fix 
it up so that it will work well. If we once give up the idea that 
a world power, or anything that looks like a world government 
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or compulsory arbitration, can possibly take the place o£ a world 
balance of power, we will then go after that balance of power 
and see what can be done with it. 

We find it works badly because it works by competition. 
One nation starts preparation for war and other nations are 
compelled to follow. Let us then knock out competitive .arma- 
fflcnts — not by the socialistic idea of monopoly of armaments 
owned by a world government — but in a way similar to that in 
which a voluntary association, like a trade union or a combina- 
tion of merchants or manufacturers, knocks out competition — by 
expelling the member who violates the rules and then by boycot- 
ting him. 

Hitherto there has been no recognized machinery for setting 
the limit at which all the world might know when a nation has 
become a menace to the others, and so of liberating them from 
their obligations to him. Let this limit be set, not at the very 
last hour of a crisis when the fatal decision is made in secret 
by the rulers who happen to be in office, but let the limit be set 
in advance. Let it be set at something that goes to the heart 
of every nation, and in such an assemblage of the nations that 
every one will take notice. This limit is, admittedly, the point 
of excessive preparation for war. Once disarmed, at the end 
of this war. let America and the other nations be in a position 
to set this limit. Then there will be a definite line that all will 
know. Any nation that goes beyond it is a recognized outlaw. 
Its treaties are annulled. Its money market, its foreign mar- 
kets, its postal unions — any and all of its foreign relations are 
jeopardized. Other nations will then be warned in advance and 
liberated from obligations. We shall then be as near getting 
that nation to listen to reason and being reasonable ourselves as 
the independence and sovereignty of nations will permit. 

Most of all, will American democracy consent to go further 
than this? All may agree on permanent disarmament, but all 
may not consent to be a party to an international commission 
governing the Dardanelles, or to bind themselves to furnish an 
army or navy to enforce neutrality. We may all move forward 
at once to the one great aim of all democracies — disarmament — 
but we may not all move forward unitedly to other aims. 
Others may come afterwards. Disarmament is ' 
the one grand reason for the annual ParUament of Man. 
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OUR NAVY OFFICIALLY TO PROPOSE 
REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS' 

It is to the abiding credit of the Navy of the United States 
that it was the first governmental institution to make a definite 
proposal for the reduction of naval armaments. This proposal 
was incorporated in that section of the naval bill for 1916, which 
authorized the first three-year program which is now practically 
under construction. It is of such historical importance, and, we 
have faith to believe, will be so greatly effective in keeping 
future naval appropriations within reasonable bounds, that we 
quote the words of the text of the bill ; 

"It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States 
to adjust and settle its international disputes through mediation 
and arbitration, to the end that war may be honorably avoided. 
It looks with apprehension and disfavor upon a genera! increase 
of armament throughout the world, but it realizes that no single 
nation can disarm, and that without a common agreement upon 
the subject every considerable power must maintain a relative 
standing in military strength. ... If at any lime before the 
construction authoriied by this Act shall have been contracted 
for, there shall have been estabhshcd, with the cooperation of 
the United States of America, an international tribunal or 
tribunals competent to secure peaceful determinations of all in- 
ternational disputes, and which shall render unnecessary the 
maintenance of competitive armaments, then, and in that case, 
such naval expenditures as may be inconsistent with the en- 
gagements made in the establishment of such tribunal or 
tribunals, may be suspended when so ordered by the President 
of the United States." 

It is a matter of history that in drawing up the terms of the 
Peace Treaty and with the hearty cooperation of our Allies, an 
article was included calling for the establishment of such a 
tribunal as had been definitely proposed by our Navy Depart- 
ment. It is a matter of history also that our European Allies 
have shown their good faith and earnest purpose to follow the 
lead of our Navy, by ceasing all capital ship construction and 
making drastic all-around reductions in their naval forces. This 

1 Scientific American. 121:630' December ^1, 1919. 
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they have done without even waiting for the formation of the 
disarmament tribunal. 

Now all of this should be very gratifying to our Navy De- 
partment, as showing that, in calling for reduction of arma- 
ments, it had struck a keynote which found a sympathetic re- 
sponse among the other great nations of the world. It is true 
that the Treaty as a whole has been repudiated. This was done, 
mainly through the violent opposition of a certain group of men 
in the Senate, whose leader has shown very clearly what they 
wished to do, and what they have indeed done, by his ever 
memorable utterance: "The Treaty is dead," 

Though the Treaty may be poUtically dead, it is certain that 
the fine purpose which lay behind it was never more alive in the 
hearts of the American people than at the present writing. 
Moreover, since the European navies have made such a quick 
and voluntary response to the cal! of our Navy for disarma- 
ment, the people of the United States cannot be blamed if they 
look to see our Navy give, in its turn, a sympathetic response 
to this spirit of cooperation. 

Consequently, they will learn- with much astonishment that, 
in its recommendations recently submitted to Secretary Daniels 
for a naval building program for 1921, instead of acknowledg- 
ing the facts as to naval reduction by onr Allies, the General 
Board recommends yet another building program, all of which, 
it states, can be laid down during 1921. This program calls for 
two battleships, one battle-cruiser, ten scout cruisers, five flotilla 
leaders, six submarines, two airplane carriers, one destroyer 
tender, one submarine tender and $27,000,000 for aircraft con- 
struction. So that in addition (o the eighteen battleships already 
authorized, we are to add three more capital ships, each pre- 
sumably of 40,000 to 45,000 tons displacement, and twenty-five 
other warships. This program will mean, exclusive of the 
$27,000,000 for aircraft construction, the placing upon the 
shoulders of the country of an additional burden of $210,000,000. 

"But fighting men," says Mr, Daniels in his recent report, 
"ready to surrender their hves for their country, and joyously, 
are the first to welcome sound measures to safely reduce arma- 
ment and settle international differences in the forum of reason 
rather than in the conflict of battle." Evidently, the General 
Board of the Navy is in no such pacific mood as the Secretary 
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for if, after our only possible future opponents have responded 
by reducing their armaments, the General Board continues to 
urge that the United States should increase its own armanients, 
it is evident that these gentlemen are in entire disagreement 
with the Secretary, with the President of the United States, 
with the vast majority of the people of the United States, and 
with those allies of ours who, with such evident good faith, 
have responded to the call of our Navy Department for dis- 
armament. 

But what in the world does the General Board expect to do 
with these additional ships when it has them? The Navy is not 
able to man the ships that it now has, and both officers and men 
are leaving the service at a rate which is causing, or should be 
causing, the Navy Department the most profound concern. Both 
officers and men are importuning Congress to give them an in- 
crease in pay to enable them to live merely with decency. But 
how can Congress be expected to grant increased pay appropria- 
tions, while the senior officers of the Navy are urging that we 
build in 1920 and 1921 nearly half a billion dollars' worth of 
new ships? 

The Secretary of the Navy has made a most worthy effort 
through the resolution above quoted to initiate a reasonable dis- 
armament, and all honor should now be given to him, as it will 
be given to him in the future, for this movement. We sincerely 
trust that when this preposterous request for the authorization 
of another two hundred million dollars' worth of ships comes 
up for debate before the House and Senate committees, the 
Secretary will set his face unalterably against It. 



LIMITATION BY FORCE AND AGREEMENT* 

What is the objection? It is said that if we limit our arma- 
ment we paralyze our government in its defense of our liberties 
and our institutions against external aggression, and we expose 
ourselves "naked to our enemies." The objection is entirely 
without weight. We limit our armament in consideration of the 
nations of the League limiting theirs. Our limit is adjusted pro- 
portionately to theirs, having due regard to the more or less ex- 
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posed position of each nation, its obligations to tlie League and 
its need for domestic use of armament. 

Secondly, if other nations can safely agree lo disarm, can- 
not we? We have an ocean between us and Europe where the 
greatest danger of disturbance is, and we have an ocean between 
us and Asia. If France and Great Britain and Italy, with their 
recent enemies just across the border from them, can agree to 
limit armament, why cannot we? 

Again, is it not rather absurd and humorous for us to be so 
sensitive now in respect to the proportionate reduction of the 
armament under the general plan, when never in the history of 
the country have we had an adequate armament at the beginning 
of any war or until we could make hasty preparation for that 
war? I venture to prophesy that if the League is ratified and 
the agreement to disarm is made, and the Umit fixed for us, we 
shall never reach that limit until war is on us and that the limit 
imposed will not constitute the slightest embarrassment to Con- 
gress, 

Again, the Emperor of Russia summoned a conference at 
The Hague, and one of the chief purposes of that congress was 
to secure a mutual and common limitation of armament among 
the nations of the world, and it was prevented by the obdurate 
refusal of Germany to give the slightest support to such a pro- 
posal. Our own delegates were instructed to press in favor of 
it. The public opinion of this country undoubtedly supported 
that instruction. Now these objectors propose that we shall take 
the place of Germany by our refusal to join in a common limit 
of armament, and so defeat the purposes of the League. 



QUESTION OF DISARMAMENT' 

There are two reasons for disarmament. One is that a big 
army and navy are a waste of money and a misdirection of 
human energy. The other is that universal disarmament will 
prevent war. The former we regard as a good and valid reason. 
The latter we are very doubtful about. To put disarmament 
forward as one of the essential preliminaries to peace seems 
to us putting the cart before the horse. That a stable peace will 
bring about universal disarmament is obviously true. But that 

'Independent. 91:306.7, September 1, 1917. 
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universal disarmament will bring about a stable peace is not at 
all certain. The evidence of history is against it, and a consid- 
eration of the problem as it presents itself today will show that 
there is little hope for such a happy outcome. 

Let us assume, for instance, that at the congress which is to 
bring the present war to a close the powers agree to disarm all 
around. This means that either immediately or after a few 
years there would be no navies except a few warships to pre- 
vent a revival of piracy, and no annies except such troops as 
may be necessary for domestic police service. Compulsory mil- 
itary service would be abolished in all nations. No large battle- 
ships could be constructed. No munition factories would be 
openly run. Frontier forts might be razed or dismantled. 

Would such a condition of things prevent war? Or to be 
frank and specific about it, would it prevent Germany from 
waging an aggressive campaign against her neighbors? Quite 
the contrary. Such a state of universal disarmament would 
give a predatory power like Germany an immense advantage 
over her more peaceable neighbors. Assuming that Germany 
remains under the control of its present military caste, or that 
the German people are smarting under defeat and plotting for 
revenge, it would be an easy matter for the nation to carry on 
such preparations in secret as to make it irresistible when it 
chose to make war. It would have no dreadnoughts, but neither 
would its opponents. But submarines could be constructed sub 
rosa, and merchant vessels arranged for easy convertibility into 
warships. Aeroplanes and dirigibles will be common and ready 
to start on a bomb-dropping expedition at a moment's notice. 
Small arms and machine guns, if not 42-ceRtimeter howitzers, 
could be manufactured in considerable numbers without discov- 
ery. Guncotton is made in considerable quantities for silk and 
celluloid and nobody could tell with what intention it was pro- 
duced and stored. Large bodies of troops could not be drilled, 
but no international spy system could prevent certain men 
whose tastes ran that way from studying Clausewitz's "Art of 
War" instead of Kant's "Pure Reason," or from playing Krieg- 
s^el instead of chess in the privacy of their homes. Where 
there is a will to war there is no want of weapons. A nation 
that kept to the spirit and letter of the disarmament agreement 
would fall an easy victim to one that desired to violate it. 

With a strong standing array a nation weaker numerically 
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like France or -weaker industrially like Russia can, as the war 
has shown, withstand an army like Germany superior in these 
respects. But if none of the three had been armed and even 
assuming that Germany had made no secret preparations for 
war, she would before this have beaten France and Russia by 
reason of her superior organization, her steel woiks and chem- 
ical factories, her railroads and ships, her rtithless overlords and 
her docile people. 

Since as we see general disarmament would not prevent war, 
but would rather be putting the power to make war into the 
hands of any belligerent and treacherous nation, let us consider 
another proposal, that of partial disarmament, namely, the dis- 
armament of Germany. It has been suggested that Germany 
be compelled to turn over her navy to the Allies, disband her 
armies and dismantle her fortresses. This plan assumes of 
COtirse that Germany will be so completely conquered as to sub- 
mit to such humiliating conditions, but we .gladly assume that. 
The loss of the navy would not matter much to Germany under 
these circumstances, for a warship gets out of date in ten years 
and Germany, so thoroly whipped, would not want to fight 
again for ten years anyway. Meantime the Allies would have 
to keep up their own armies and navies, and altho these would 
not be so expensive as they have been under the German 
menace they would still be a heavy burden from which Ger- 
many would be free. Her ships could all be devoted to com- 
merce and her young men to industry. The greater the force 
maintained to overawe Germany the greater her advantage so 
long as peace continued. 

But disregarding this objection we have the best of reasons 
for thinking that the compulsory disarmament of Germany 
would not work, namely, that it has been tried. In fact, it 
worked the wrong way, for the national service which has made 
Germany a dangerous military power had its origin in just such 
an attempt. In 1806 Napoleon, having conquered Prussia, tried 
to make that kingdom forever powerless by the requirement 
that the Prussian army should never exceed 42,000 men. But 
the Prussian Government evaded that by the simple expedient 
of a short term of service, and before long every man in Prus- 
sia was a soldier and Napoleon was overthrown. 

But assuming that this invasion and all others conceivable 
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were prevented still the peace of the world would not be secure, 
for the Allies may not always agree. They have all been at war 
with one another before, and not many years ago, and they may 
fall out again, whether they are armed or unarmed. 

For peace does not depend primarily upon argument. We 
concede that there is something in the pacifist argument that 
the possession of a powerful army and navy and the existence 
of influential munition interests may act as an incentive to war, 
but on the other hand unprepared ness does not insure peace as 
history abundantly proves. The United States was absurdly 
unprepared when it made war against England one hundred 
years ago. Both the North and the South were unprepared 
when they entered upon the four years of bitter warfare. We 
were unprepared when we attacked Spain in l8g8. We had only 
a little army in 1889 when we defied the greatest military power 
in the world, Germany, over the question of Samoa. We had 
only a little navy in 1894 when we defied the greatest naval 
power in the world, England, over the question of Venezuela. 
Even the most peaceable people will take to arms regardless of 
the odds against it whenever it feels that it is being wronged 
or that weaker nations under its protection are endangered. 

Disarmament, general or partial, is therefore no preventive 
of war. If men want to fight the)- will use their fists when no 
other weapon is at hand. The right to bear arms is guaranteed 
by the United States Constitution as among the inalienable 
rights of free men. 

Why then are we not fighting continually, state against state 
and man against man? Primarily because we are not fond of 
fighting. Secondarily because there is a national armed force, 
the army, and a state armed force, the police, whose duty it is 
to maintain peace, by force if necessary. The constitution pro- 
hibits disarmament, yet very few of us carry arms. We do not 
want to and we do not need to. It is expensive, inconvenient, 
dangerous and a bad habit. 

Now, whenever there is an international organization to en- 
force peace the several nations will spontaneously lay down 
their arms. There will be a race for disarmament as there has 
been a race for armament. Until then the best we can hope for 
will be a gradual limitation of armament by mutual agreement, 
but this, even if carried to completion, will not insure peace to 
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&t world, although it will bring prosperity. The question of 
armament -is, then, not one that need occupy the peace congress 
very long. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS" 

The prevention o£ war is sought to be accomplished by elim- 
inating as far as possible the causes which lead to war, through 

(1) the limitation of armaments, 

(2) guarantees of territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence, 

(3) the abolilion of secret treaties, 

(4) compulsory conferences to discuss questions of common 
interest that may from time to time arise and thereby 
to bring about co-operation among the nations con- 
cerned. 

One of the most serious causes of wars in the past has been 
the creation of vast armaments and great standing armies which 
have been a constant temptation to aggression by that nation 
which was possessed of a preponderant force. So long as the 
policy of any one Power was to build up great military and 
naval establishments, other Powers had to enter into competition 
as a matter of self-defense. The result was that the leading na- 
tions of Europe have been for generations past great armed 
camps ready to spring at one another's throats and precipitate 
wars upon slight provocation or for causes which no impartial 
tribunal would, upon investigation, consider adequate. 

One of the most important purposes of the League is the re- 
duction of armaments upon an established scale, which will put 
all the members of the League upon an equality as near as may 
be in the matter of organized force. Plans for such reductions 
are to be prepared by the Council and submitted to the several 
governments concerned, but no plans are to Become binding on 
any nation until adopted by it. Congress is not deprived of any 
of its prerogatives in this matter, but, on the contrary, retains 
the sole power to determine what armed forces, military and 
naval, shall be maintained by the United States. If, however, 
our Congress should adopt the recommendation of the League 
for reduction of armaments, then no increase in such arma- 
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ments may be made without the consent of the League for a 
period of ten years, at the end of which time the plan will be 
subject to reconsideration and revision. 

In order to enforce this provision the Council is to advise 
as to how the evil effects of the private manufacture of arms 
and ammunition can be prevented, with a view lo the adoption 
by governments of the policy of manufacturing for themselves 
instead of through private interests such war materials as are 
required for their safe^. All members of the League are to 
interchange full and frank advices as to their military and naval 
programmes in order that each member of the League may 
know what the others are doing in respect to armaments. This 
is the first step toward the prevention of war — the limitation of 
armaments—so that no nation will have a preponderant armed 
force and be tempted to use it to attack another in the execution 
of some selfish aim or purpose. The United States is not dis- 
advantaged, but advantaged, by this provision, because it is in 
line with our historic policy of limited armament and puts all 
Other nations on an equality of armed strength with us. 



OBLIGATIONS IMPOSED UPON LEAGUE MEM- 
BERS BY THE BINDING FORCE 
OF THE COVENANT' 

Many of the terms of the covenant relate to one great pur- 
pose — to compel nations before commencing war against each 
other to submit the cause at issue to the examination of an in- 
ternational court or council, as the case may be, and to delay 
hostilities at least three months after the decision has been 
rendered. 

This obligation, imposed upon all members of the le^^e by 
the binding force of the treaty, is entirely apart from any du^ 
to obey the decree of a court or the recommendation of a coun- 
cil — a matter to be separately considered. The requirement of 
an examination of the dispute and the enforcement of a delay 
which altogether would not be less than nine months after the 
public statement of the case to court or council would be almost 
certain to prevent war in most cases. The examination of facts 

'From irticle Amended CovenanC af tlie Leanie of Nalioni, ij 
Thanaa Kaeburn Wliile. AddsIb of tlie Ameiicui Aodaemr. 8^iir7-9i- 
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clears away misunderstandings, discloses the falsity □£ claims 
made without foundation, and lays bare the hypocrisy of states 
masking aggressive aims under pretended grievances. Even 
more important is the necessary delay after the case has been 
stated to the world. The delay gives time for the passions to 
cool, for the cost to be counted and for that element of the com- 
munity opposed to the war to make its influence fell. Time al- 
ways makes for peace ; it is the great pacilicator, as well as the 
great healer. It has been said, and truly, that if but a few days 
had been given for discussion, after the opening scenes of the 
late war, it probably would have been averted altogether. It is 
as near a certainty as human intelligence can foresee, that, if 
the provisions of the covenant on this point are enforced as 
written in the treaty, the probability of war will be much 
diminished. 

If a nation should violate this covenant and attempt to use 
yiolence in the furtherance of its own ends, without submitting 
its cause to court or council, as provided by the treaty, there 
could be but one side. The use of violence under these circum- 
stances would not only be a gross violation of a solemn obliga- 
tion — it would be a disturbance of the peace of the world, which 
the United States, as well as all other nations, would be bound 
to condemn and oppose. But although a term in the treaty 
obligating the United States to send troops for such a purpose 
might well be defended, there is no such obligation in the treaty. 
The stipulations regarding this matter are contained in Article 
XVI. The members of the league agree, in the event of such 
violation, immediately to subject the offending state 
to the severance of all trade or linancial relations, Itae probibition t>f 
all intereourse between Iheir nationals and the nationals of ibe eovcnant- 



This is the extent of the absolute undertaking of any mem- 
ber of the league. It agrees to treat the offending state as an 
outlaw, so far as commercial or social intercourse with it is con- 
cerned ; it does not agree to take up arms against it. 

Another obligation which the members of the league enter 
into by the terms of the treaty relates to the limitation of arma- 
ments. It is recognized that the burden of maintaining great 
armies and navies, which has rested so heavily upon Europe, is 
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not only an unnecessary and gross imposition upon the people, 
but that "the maintenance of peace will require the reduction of 
national armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 

The members of the league agree to disclose to each other 
the condition of their industries which are capable of being 
adapted to war-like purposes, and the scale of their armaments. 
They agree that there shall be full and frank interchange of in- 
formation as to their military and naval programs. There is no 
restriction upon the members of the league as to the size of their 
armaments until after they have themselves agreed to the re- 
striction. The council is to determine what military equipment 
and armament is fair and reasonable for each nation. This 
determination, however, is not binding upon any state unless 
and until the state accepts it by its own free act. Thereafter, 
not on account of any action of the council, but by the express 
terms of the treaty, the state agrees not to overstep the limits 
which it has itself accepted. 

These provisions are so reasonable and lend themselves so 
plainly to the preservation of peace, that no opponent of the 
league has come forward to object to them. 

Another provision by which the members of the league are 
bound is that they will make their treaties with one another 
public; and that no such treaty or international engagement 
shall be binding unless registered in the manner provided by 
the league, so as to become public property. 

This provision cannot tail to have a heneficial effect upon the 
relations existing between states. Secret treaties have been at 
the bottom of many wars. And while secret agreements 
cannot, perhaps, be prevented by this term of the covenant, 
the very fact that they are declared to be not binding will 
deprive them of much of their injurious effect upon interna- 
tional politics. 

INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE AND 
PREPAREDNESS' 

The end of government is now recognized to be justice to 

all the governed, the securing of human interests, "the satisfac- 

'From article by Eli&u E. Jtnkina. American Law Review. si:t«-3fi- 
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tion of everyone's wants so far as they are not outweighed by 
others' wants." As Americans we have more than one set of 
interests. We have interests as individual inhabitants of this 
part of the globe and living in the twentieth century. We have 
the interests of the collectivities to which we belong. We have 
interests as members of families, inhabitants of cities and coun- 
ties, and as citizens of states and of the nation. All these in- 
terests are distinct from personal, often called "selfish" interests. 
There is no political organization which embraces all mankind. 
And yet for centuries the idea has been gaining a hold on men's 
minds that there are certain interests common to all the human 
race. If there are such interests, why should there not be some 
form of a political organization of the world to secure them 
through the enforcement of law? 

There are two schools of international lawyers, the Diplo- 
matic School and the Legal School. In the former are those 
who believe that there can never be "a world state, a central 
political authority above the sovereign states." The latter com- 
prises those who believe that there is law which even sovereigns 
must obey, that this "ius" must be made "tex" as rapidly as pos- 
sible, that voluntary arbitration can never solve international 
problems, that a peaceful ordering of the world community is 
impossible until courts are organized and empowered to ad- 
minister inter-national justice according to law by the author- 
ity of some form of a world state. 

The position of the Legal School is based upon the uni- 
versally admitted fact that men demand justice even at the cost 
of strife, that men will fight for what they believe to be their 
rigjits. whether as individuals or as members of a national, or 
any other form of corporate organization. From this fact they 
draw the conclusion that peace cannot be certain among nations 
when justice is not certain, when national interests are not se- 
cured by law, when the only way that a nation can prosecute a 
claim efFectively, or defend what it believes to be a right is by 
employing men and guns. In this situation, all but the pacifists 
who will have "Peace at any price," agree that armament is 
necessary and war inevitable. 

"Peace at any price" is certainly not consistent with any of 
the principles of government, politics or law. Nonresistance is 
for the idealist who dreams of the world as it should be, and 
not for the practical statesman, lawyer or jurist who deals with 
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the world as it is. But it is not fair to say that non-resistance 
is cowardice. Never was greater courage shown than when the 
Nazarene preached and practiced non- resistance. Nor would 
any say that the refusal of Fox and his followers to render 
military service was due to fear. But universal obedience to 
the command, "Resist not evil," would mean anarchy in place 
of government. If all men were perfect, government would be 
an unnecessary evil. Looking at facts, however, government is 
good. Practically the only business that a young lawyer can 
get is the collection of "bad bills." This fact alone is sufficient 
to convince anyone who wishes to see life as it is, that govern- 
ment is necessary, and good, not evil. Perfect trust is impos- 
sible for the creditor when he knows that the force of the gov- 
ernment is all that prevents the debtor from "getting away with 
it." when the debtor tells him that "the note is not worth the 
paper it is written on." Treaties may not always be "mere 
scraps of paper" either. But it is unreasonable to believe that 
cither notes or treaties can be real obligations without the force 
of law behind them, for neither men nor nations are all to be 
trusted in all things. 

If then the position of the Legal School is correct that jus- 
tice must be certain through law before peace can be certain, 
and if the Diplomatic School is right in believing that a world 
state can never exist, then it follows that the hope of universal 
peace on earth is an impracticable dream. The chief reliance 
of the Diplomatic School for the preservation of peace has 
been the maintaining of the "balance of power" among the 
"great powers." The facts of the present war are sufficient to 
show that alliances between nations, made with the aim of main- 
taining the "balance of power" and thus deterring any nation 
from making war upon another, only result in making a world 
war out of what might otherwise have been only an interna- 
tional duel. These same facts show also the futility of the argu- 
ment that preparedness will lessen the likehhood of war, for 
there is not the least evidence that the well-known military 
strength of Germany had the slightest influence to restrain Rus- 
sia from casting in her lot with Servia against Austria, aware 
as Russia must have been that such a course for her would 
mean war with Germany, The lesson we should draw from 
German foresight and efficiency is rather that we ourselves 
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should be well prepared to use force effectively whenever it 
shall be necessary. This lesson America may learn, however . 
much they deplore large standing armies, and notwithstanding a 
widespread belief that Germany went far beyond what was nec- 
essary in her conduct toward Belgium. A citizen soldiery like 
that of Switzerland would make us effective without supporting 
a large standing army, and prejudice from no source whatso- 
ever should be permitted to blind us to the lesson that, if we 
admit the principle that it is ever necessary for a state to wage 
war, preparedness is the only prudent course. Even though the 
Diplomatic School be wrong, and the Legal School right in be- 
lieving that the political organization of the world is practicable 
in the near future, we must face the fact that, at present, right 
in international affairs has no sanction excepting the might of 
individual nations. Before the war an atmosphere of distrust 
pervaded the world. It was as i£, in a private community, the 
prominent men were devoting one-half and in some cases two- 
thirds of all their expenses, and some of them three-fourths of 
all their incomes to buying firearms and fortifying their homes. 
And such a course would be the only one that could make the 
individual secure in opporlimities or acquisitions but for the fact 
that government has for centuries taught men in the school of 
fear to respect the rights of others. And in spite of all the 
schooling, there is still a large portion of the members in every 
state who are ruled, not by reverence for God or for the rights 
of fellow creatures, but by fear alone. The greatest task for 
our social settlements is to complement the work of the govern- 
ment, teaching those to revere all moral law, who now, if they 
do obey, do so only to avoid the penalty exacted by the govern- 
ment for disobedience, whose greatest heroes are those clever 
ones who have broken the moral law, if not the positive law, 
and have "gotten away with it," Removal of this fear of the law 
accounts for the horrors of the French Revolution, and perhaps 
all the outrages of the Belgian campaign, the Mexican Revolu- 
tion, and of our own Civil War. In the "vacuum existing be- 
tween the downfall of one government and the setting up of an- 
other, there is an experiment which proves conclusively that it 
is fear alone that keeps down the lawless element and makes 
property, life and honor safe." And nations have not been 
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taught by fear, nor are they now restrained by any superior 
power. None can claim, as a matter of fact, that international 
law, even as a means of regulating warfare, is law. 



OBSTACLES TO PEACE' 

The nations have always refused to set up a High Court and 
refer to it the questions of international law which must receive 
the consideration of a judicial tribunal if the world is to be 
ruled by law and right and not by might. Senator Root's 
amendment on that subject was rejected by the council. 

The second thing which bas always placed obstacles in the 
path of peace is the optional character of arbitration. Senator 
Root required by his amendment that the parties should be 
bound to submit to arbitration all justiciable questions — that is, 
the kind of questions that courts among us every day decide. 
And they rejected that. They prefer to send justiciable ques- 
tions, the kind of questions the Supreme Court of the United 
States decides, to the international voting trust, which is an ex- 
ecutive body, like the President's Cabinet. 

The third obstacle in the way of peace has always been the 
refusal to limit armaments. Mr. Root pointed out that under 
this document there is no right on the part of the league to in- 
spect the condition of munition manufacture in any nation and 
no right to verify the reports that the nation sends in; therefore 
he proposed an amendment that there should be a right to in- 
spect the condition of munition manufacture and armament in 
each state and a right to verify the returns made by the state. 
And the Conference has turned that down. 

The three things which have always stood in the path of 
peace up to this time are right there— writ la:^e in the body of 
this document which we are asked to accept ; and in the center 
of it is the voting trust proposition which gives political power 
to a small group of dominant nations not acting on principles of 
conciliation and conference, but just exactly as voting trustees 
act under similar circumstances. 

'From "Wanied: a League of Nations likely to promote peace," by 
George Wharton Pepper. Ajinals of the Americao Academr- 84:308-14. 
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PREPAREDNESS PLUS' 

I believe that it is a fallacy that preparedness is given to the 
state to carry out while the effort toward peace is now left to 
the individual. The result is enormous public expenditure for 
armament, battleships, military education, and all munitions of 
war, and not a cent for that end which all profess they devoutly 
wish — international peace. 

If internalional peace is so desirable, if it is the most desir- 
able thing in the world today, why not spend some money to 

Seldom do we ever get anything in this world worth while 
without spending money for it. Is it too visionary, too idealistic 
to spend cash in an effort to obtain it? The church which looks 
toward the peace of the soul here and hereafter requires cash, 
why not a few dollars for the peace of nations? We as a na- 
tion are committed to a program of preparedness; if this is ever 
to be changed it will be only after we have found a better way. 
Why not appropriate funds for and establish a federal commis- 
sion to endeavor to find a better way, while in the meantime we 
go forward with defensive preparations? 

There are a vast number of American citizens who feel that 
some definite move should be taken along the line advocated by 
the peace people ; witness the vote given in the presidential 
primaries for Henry Ford. His voyage in the peace ship does 
not seem well considered and it has proved a fruitful harvest 
for the joke-smiths, yet many voters signify their approval of 
Henry Ford chiefly because he was willing to make a definite 
physical movement for peace. While Henry Ford has accom- 
plished much for the cause of peace, still I believe the problem 
can better be undertaken by the national government than by 
individuals. 

A federal commission having, perhaps, two delegates from 
each of the states, appointed as is our Supreme Court, by the 
President, or elected by the people, should make genuine prog- 
ress in solving the problem of international peace. They would 
declare for a plan that would at least, have the merit of great 
publicity, and if the American voters are then ^ven an oppor- 

'Frdin article by 
Copyrighl, 191S. Publi 
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tunity to express their approval or disapproval of it, real and 
genuine progress will have been made. If their plan is ap- 
proved, then delegates from the United States to International 
Peace Conferences will have a tangible expression of the Amer- 
ican people back of them; and if the plan is not approved, then 
we will have learned the uselessness of approaching other na- 
tions on the subject if we as a nation are unable to unite on a 
definite program. 

Let us obtain the best men available for this commission, not 
peace men, not men committed to preparedness throughout all 
eternity, but men whose minds are not closed, men with the ca- 
pacity for impartial thought. Let these men hear the evidence, 
hear the individuals and the societies and organizations which 
have opinions to express; let them devote, if need be, several 
years to the work; let them be paid as our judges are paid, suf- 
ficient to command their undivided attention, and 1 venture to 
assert that we shall make progrress toward what everyone de- 
sires — peace. 

This is not a work for congress to attempt; they could not 
give it the attention which it demands. Everyone knows that 
the work is enormous which congressmen are now called upon 
to do. This is not a work to be carried out by endowment on 
the part of individuals, which of necessity remains the effort 
of the individual. It should have the merit of national and 
state wide co-operation. 

Individuals striving for peace and their various organiza- 
tions have gone as far as they are able to go; unless it be to 
repeat what they have already said and done ; some other action 
is required. It is beyond the scope of individuals to pass upon 
the merits of the different plans now presented, or indeed to 
give all a worthy hearing. This a federal commission can do. 
It can gather together the vast literature of both the pacifists 
and the preparedness folk, and bring to a focus all that has been 
said or written on the whole matter. This is what we do in 
other lines of human endeavor. It is merely a plea for national 
efficiency, an urging that the United States by its citizens make 
an honest endeavor to arrive at a sane conclusion regarding the 
greatest problem in the world today, before we attempt to con- 
fer with other nations. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, I am an advocate of prepared- 
ness for our immediate needs, but at the same time urge the 
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establishment of a. working force engaged on the problem of 
how we may rid ourselves of the present endless need of pre- 
paredness. A program of competitive preparedness between na- 
tions really never led to anything but war; at least the nations 
of Europe which were best prepared have war in abundance 
today, perhaps not in spite of their preparedness, but because 
of it. 

Preparedness as a preventive of war is a failure, but in 
event of war it is, at present, a necessity. Why then be satisfied 
with mere warlike preparation? Is there not something better? 
If we are not sure as to a better p!an, ought we not to begin a 
systematic organized efEort to discover a method? We should 
not assume that war is a normal state, and that we are always 
to be cursed by it, until every effort has been put forth to de- 
vise a remedy. The supreme need demands intensive effort to 
the end that peace may be secured. 

The most direct method of finding a remedy for a disease is 
to discover the cause of the disease. War has been called a 
disease, and juslly ; the first essential then in seeking a remedy 
for war is to determine the cause of war. This is an expression 
of a very simple truth, and yet almost every endeavor made by 
pacifists today consist in various efforts to apply many rem- 
edies. The very fact that so many remedies are suggested only 
proves, at least to a physician, that the cause of the trouble is 
not well understood. When a text-book describes a long list of 
drugs and remedies for a certain disease, physicians are apt to 
look with suspicion upon all of them ; when authorities unite 
upon one remedy, or a very few, we use those mentioned with 
much more confidence, and this confidence is usually well 
founded. 

An inquiry as to the cause of war by the party most inter- 
ested seems desirable. The government is the party most inter- 
ested. The government is the party against whom war is 
declared and waged. The government has the power to declare 
war. Should not this same government seek to find the cause 
of war? Just as our government through its officials sought 
and found the cause of disease in the Canal Zone and then ap- 
plied the self-evident treatment, so it should deal with war. 

I urge that the government should commit itself officially to 
a search for the cause or causes of war, even as we physicians 
look for the cause of disease. If the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission, the Weather Bureau, the Public Health Service, the 
Forest Service or the Board of Mediation and Conciliation carry 
on a work which individuals could not so well accomplish 
alone, why not an official commission to seek the causes of war 
and the remedy? Not to create such a force is almost to admit 
that we really do not desire to find the cause and the remedy. 

A peace commission organized and maintained hy the na- 
tional government offers a practical and reasonable method for 
obtaining the desired result. Here would he a worthy field for 
the exercise of the wide experience and matured judgment of 
our ex-presidents, students of international taw, diplomats, 
peace advocates, lawyers, business men, men who have deeply at 
heart the welfare of labor, former delegates to international 
peace conferences, clergjmien, physicians, army and navy men. 
These men, if they are chosen because they have shown a pas- 
sionate desire to find truth, and if their life has been such as to 
indicate that they know truth when they see it, will carry this 
country a long distance on the pathway toward peace. It may 
require years of effort and expense, but if any genuine progress 
is made it will have been well worth the cost. 

Certain of the great questions that would occupy the atten- 
tion of the commission will occur to everyone. How states may 
be induced to recognize some higher authority without the state. 
What concessions nations might be reasonably expected to 
make. How states may learn what the individual has already 
learned, that although it has rights, it is not best to be con- 
tinually insistent upon them. That the idea of a "world State," 
though objectionable to some, must obtain serious consideration. 
That there must be a power of coercion; of what that power 
shall consist and where it shall reside. That there arc rights 
greater than written rights, and that provision must be made 
which takes cognizance of and secures justice for these rights 
that continually become visible under a new order. Whether 
peace may be best attained through limitation of foreign in- 
vestment or by economic and industrial supervision, or by non- 
intercourse, or whether by mutual limitation of armaments, or 
by disarmament, or by international court and international 
police; or whether the nations of the earth must be permitted 
to stagger through wars and seeming endless and needless suf- 
fering until by some law of evolution the problem is itsdf 
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■ worked out unaided by the systematic and efficiently organized 
effort of humans. 

Perhaps such a commission might even conclude that the 
desired end could be reached only by a practical application of 
the truth that all men are brothers and that it must be along 
such moral lines that all effort must be made. Perhaps they 
might find that what we so proudly call patriotism is too often 
mere national selfishness and that our idea of patriotism must 
undergo some wonderful alterations. 

I care not where the commission leads us, if only they find 
the path to truth, for certainly that road leads to the great high- 
way of peace. 
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